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r. WEIR MITCHELL,.writes: “You have given mea 
- gay prone fo and I think that Van Dyke must a enjoyed 
A it as much as any of the—as yet—ungiilloti 

rf CHARLES MAJOR, writes: “Thanks for aya Literary 
i Guillotine.’ It is interesting even to us who are guillotined ; as 
some one once said to his executioner: ‘It is a pleasure to be * 
beheaded by so fine a gentleman!’” 
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“Full of good Things.” 





**Clever Satire.” 


“Never Flags.” 
Decorative Cover, $1.00 net. 
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Standard 


HISTORY | 
(oR 
CHRISTIAN | 
PREACHING | | 


o 


The History of Christian 
Preaching 


By T. Harwoop Pattison, D.D. 
Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


12mo, 428 pages. | 
| By N. L. Witter. 


New Books 


A Manual of Church 
History 


Complete in two volumes 
By Atsert Henry Newman, LL. D. Price, 
‘per volume, $1.75 net; postpaid, 
$1.95. 

Vol. I. covers the period from the institu- 
tion of the church to the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

Vol. II. covers the period from 1517, in- 
cluding the Reformation, to 1903. 

*¢ The summaries of literature he prefaces to 
each division are admirable. His work is, in 
short, a ‘manual,’ drawn with great industry, 
impartiality, and devotion.”"—Tatcort Wi- 
tiams, LL. D., in Book News. 

‘**A well-arranged manual closely packed with 
the essencial facts of church history expressed 
in lucid English, and the fact of clear and sim- 
ple expression cannot be too highly com- 
mended.’*—J. W. Moncrizr, in American 
Fournal of Theology. 

It would be hard to find a work on church 
history that could be so heartily recommended 

to the average pastor and layman, and yet would be so 
useful as a text- book in connection with class work. I 
expect to refer my students to it constantly.’’—Pror. 
Watter Ravuscuensuscn, Department of Church 
History, Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Nature in the Witness Box 


or, Suggestive Scripture Parallels 
16mo, 234 pages. Price, 75 


| cents net; postpaid, 82 cents. 


Dr. Pattison has a chapter on the prophetic order | 


of preachers, and then beginning with the ministry of 
Christ follows the course of Christian preaching to the 
present time. It is a rapid survey of the entire field, 
but its characteristic consists in this, that it isa series of 
monographs on the great preachers of the different 
periods and schools. | Origen, Chrysostom, Bernard, 


Francis, Wycliffe, Savonarola, Luther, Knox, and in | 


modern times, Spurgeon, Beecher, Brooks, stand out 
clear-cut as cameos. 


‘* The best and most comprehensive history of 
preaching in our language. It is deeply interest- 
ing.’’—The Lutheran World. 


‘Tt is admirable in its fairness of spirit—no less 
than in its thoroughness. A full series of portraits 
enhance the value of the work.’’— Public Opinion. 


‘6 These monographs are clear cut and discriminat- 
ing. The reader comes away with a vivid impression 
of each man, and gathers at the same time judicious 
lessons on the vital qualities of the true preacher.’’— 
Ausberg Teacher. 





No book of its kind has ever been more suggestive or 
helpful than Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables of Nature.’’ This 
work is a kindred sort, some fact of the natural world 
like ‘*The Field of Force,’’ or ‘*Carbon,”’ or ‘*Labora- 
tory Methods,’’ or ‘‘Frost,’’ or ‘*Fogs,’’ or ‘‘Stress 
and Strain,’” etc., is taken and used as a correlative 


| spiritual fact. 


‘¢Ministers and teachers, not to say also a host of 
young people, will get great value out of this book on 
account of its accuracy, its up-to-dateness, 1and its bright 
way of setting forth both old and new truths,’’— The 
New Fersey Baptist Bulletin. 


The New Evangelism 

By CorTLanp Meyers, D.D. 12mo, 85 pages. Price, 

in paper, 20 cents net; cloth, 35 cents net. 

*¢ The new Evangelism ’’ is personal work by the 
individual with some one in whom he or she is in- 
terested. The old methods of evangelism are not opposed 
in this book, but it is felt that they must give place 
on the whole to something better, that is, face to face 
work, whether by preacher, whether by pastor or Sun- 
day school teacher or ordinary church-member. Dr. 
Myers speaks from personal experience and only helpful 
inspiration can come from the reading of his book. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


1420 Chestnut Street a 


2 e a Philadelphia 
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«« Written without partiality—of the South as a Southerner, of the North as a 
Northerner and with all as an American. The most satisfactory of the short histories of 
the Civil War.’’—Ba/timore Sun. 


THE TRUE HISTORY 
9F THE CIVIL WAR 


By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


With 24 illustrations, 8vo. Decorated cloth, gilt tops. 408 pages, 
with index. Cloth, $2.00 net; half morocco; $5.00 net. Postage 13 cents. 


THROUGH THE GATES 
OF OLD ROMANCE 


By W. Jay Mills 


Author of “ Historic Houses of New Jersey.” Illustrated in box, $5.00. 
«« Mr. Mills has gathered what might be termed national love stories of a century 
ago and has ‘given to them by graceful delineation the atmosphere of pure, delightful 
romance,’’— Newark Sunday Call. 
Illustrated with delicate drawings by JOHN RAE. _ Illustrated 8vo. 
Decorated cloth, $2.00 net. Three-quarters levant, $5.00 net. Postage, 15 
cents extra. 


AMERICAN MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS 


By Charles M. Skinner 


«« Mr. Skinner’s two volumes show that our country, not inferior in scenic interest, 
is also as rich in legendary lore as the old world. Scores of old traditions of many locali- 
ties he has gathered and retold. Tales of buried treasure, of specter brides, of mysterious 
caverns and melodious waterfalls, of ancient houses and dilapidated chapels, of Indian 
taids and revolutionary exploits are here—all narrated in charming style. The two vol- 
umes overflow with treasure and are sumptuously bound.’’—Pittshurg Gazette. 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. $2.50 net; half morocco, $5.00 net. Postage 


IQ cents extra. 


By the same author: ‘ Myths and Legends Beyond our Borders,” ‘ Myths 
and Legends of our New Possessions.” Each. $1.50. 


Send for a free copy of ‘‘ Books for Winter Evenings.”’ (Illustrated. ) 


Publishers J. B. Lippincott Co.  phitadeipnia 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE 


BOOK NEWS EDUCATIONAL ? 


LISTEN TO THIS PROPOSITION WHICH WE MAKE! 


The September and October issues of BOOK NEWS, other-’ : 
wise the first two of the EDUCATIONAL numbers are practically 
exhausted. 


Wherefore—to supply the increasing demand, we find it necessary 
to reprint in the Fanuary number the outline of the Course as 
given in September, and Lesson 1, that on Homer, which appeared 
in October. 


This will make it possible to have the Educational complete in 


BOOK NEWS from the Noveméer issue on, inclusive. 


It will be the on/y time, however, that we shall reprint any 
portion of the course. 


OUR OFFER IS: 


To anyone obtaining 3 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each to 
BOOK NEWS, we will give FREE, ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 
beginning with the Yanuary number, plus the Novemder and 
December issues. 


In other words, send us the names and addresses of 3 persons 
together with $1.50, stating also with which issue of the magazine 
each of them wishes their subscription to begin, and adding your own 
name and address in full, separately indicated, and we wili send you 
copies of November and December “ Book News” and enter your 
name for a year’s subscription to begin with the January number. 


5 rei BOOK NEWS 50 omnte 


year 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Forthcoming Appleton Books 


SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


A new novel in the Novelettes de Luxe Series. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


EXTINCT CIVILIZATION OF THE WEST 


By ROBERT E. ANDERSON. 

A vivid narrative based upon the facts and traditions of the great races that peopled 
the American continent before the European settlement. Beginning with Plato’s ‘«Atlan- 
tis,’’ Professor Anderson has gathered into a few brief and interesting chapters all that has 
been brought to light to support the theory of a pre-Columbian discovery of America. 
The Mound-Builders and the Indians are given adequate treatment, and the latter part of 
the book is taken up with an account of the great Aztec civilization, and the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru by Cortez and Pizarro and their followers. 

1zmo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents additional. 


Expansion of the Republic Series 


STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF OUR TERRITORY 
By OSCAR P. AUSTIN, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury De- 


partment at Washington. 
Illustrated with many Maps. 12mo, 


tional. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION 


By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, Editor or «* The Jesuit Relations,’’ and 
Author of ‘*Father Marquette’’ and «*Daniel Boone.’’ 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 


Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents addi- 


Appletons’ Business Series 


THE MODERN BANK 
By AMOS K. FISKE. 


Books on the general principles of banking have been issued in some numbers, but 
there is no volume which describes the methods by which business is done in the great 
banks of the present day. These methods have been so completely changed within the 
past decade as almost to have obliterated all considerable traces of methods that were uni- 
versal twenty years ago, and Mr. Fiske’s book is the first adequate treatment of the subject. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York 
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EDITORIAL 


LITERARY RESOLUTIONS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


EW YEAR’S resolutions, 
as we all know, are 
oftentimes failures, 
nevertheless, few of us 
are satisfied to let the 

season pass by without some new 
resolve taken, the carrying out of 
which will mean an onward step in the 
volution of the moral and mental 
development which is our purpose and 
aim, 

How many of us make literary reso- 
lutions ? 

We all read. But how many among 
us plan our reading? or do we read 
promiscuously, always the thing near- 
est at hand? 


The new novel in its bright new 
cover, and its fixed price, $1.08, has 
come to be the meat and bread of read- 
ers generally. Now the new novel is 
well enough in its way, but its exclu- 
sive consumption may be well com- 
pared to the substitution of cream- 
puffs and candy for steak and potatoes 
in regular diet. The puffs and candy 
are tempting to the palate, but they 
lack the solid nutriment afforded by 
the beef and vegetable, one may have 
them for dainties, or their like for 
dessert, but the substantial, nourishing 
food materials are the first essentials. 

Reading is the chief mode of brain- 
feeding. The importance of this sus- 
tenance of the great mental organ is 
inestimable, yet far too few are the 
persons who realize its value. 

We see an advertisement. Mr. i 
the popular author of , has writ- 
ten a new story, Straightway 
we hurry to the book store and pur- 
chase a copy, sit down with it and 
devour it with a zeal.and rapidity that 
makes mental indigestion no matter 
for surprise or wonder. And this 
sort of thing happens—not once—but 
many times. Always it ts the book 
advertised, the novel recommended. 
Yet probably side by side with or at 
least nearby the new book table is a 
stand piled high with 20-cent classics. 
$1.08 buys one new novel, $1.00 would 
purchase in convenient, readable form, 
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“Emerson's Essays,’ “Drummond’s 
Addresses,’ “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Sesame and Lilies” and “The Light 
of Asia.’ For 40 cents one can buy a 
fairly good edition of Arnold’s 
“Essays on Criticism,” “Literature 
and Dogma,’ Plato’s “Republic,” 
Bacon's or Addison’s “Essays.” 
Shakespeare can be had in the Temple 
Classics for 35 cents per volume, the 
English Poets, Browning, Tennyson, 
Milton, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Pope 
and Scott, etc., are purchasable at the 
same price; at which price we can also 
purchase translations of “The 
Odyssey,” “The Iliad” and “The 
A:neid.” 

Some one has said, “Put your Bible 
first, Shakespeare next and then the 
poets.” Otherwise read your Bible in 
the morning and at night, read some- 
thing from Shakespeare every day, 
read one good poem each day. There 
is a new volume called “Poems You 
Ought to Know” recently published 
which costs, I think, $1.50. From it 
you can get enough great pieces of 
poetry to keep your store practically 
unexhausted for six months at least, 
and did you carry out the suggestion 
of the title and learn the poems, the 
one book would contain material for 
a still longer time. 

All this is merely to show that the 
classics are as easily obtainable as the 
new book by the new writer—the new 
writer who is usually born to-day only 
to die to-morrow 

How would it do to make this 
resolve? For every two novels read, 
read one book of classical fiction, one 
written by a master, 


good essay 
DeQuincy or some 


Arnold, Addison, 


of their peers, and after every third 
novel, one miscellaneous work. This 
plan carefully followed, together with 
that of reading the Bible, a bit of 
Shakespeare and a good poem every 
day, would insure a fairly successful 
dict—as solid a course as would 
perhaps be practicable. Some allow- 
ance must be made, of course, for both 
natural and acquired tastes. A little 
more or a little less in one direction 
might be necessary in individual cases, 
And where novels are read, care and 
discrimination should be used. Almost 
every book has something in it that 
will interest somebody, but the mass 
of books to-day can be fairly well cate- 
goried under the heads—true to life 
untrue to life—spiritually or morally 
uplifting—spiritually or morally lower- 
ing—well written, mediocre—poorly 
written, and the mediocre class is the 
largest. Take the natural book, the 
elevating book, the book that inspires 
some thought or fixes some good idea 
—take the book written in simple, pure 
English. The collection of to-day’s 
fiction is large and miscellaneous and 
full of poor and unavailing work; but 
there are novels from time to time that 
can be read with pleasure, even with 
profit. “The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,” “John Burt,” “The Long 
Night, * “The Castle of Twilight,’ 
x | ‘olonel Carter’s Christmas,’ “Long 
Will,’ “Uther and I graine,” and “Tre- 
lawny,” these are among the better 
class of fiction—each one of them has 
some, at least one, endearing quality. 
Literature should not be made a 
kind of medicine, but a little more 
regularity in taking would certainly 
effect results surprisingly agreeable 
and mentally profitable. 


The soul comes from the cast in the morning, 
In Apollo’s shining car, 


It returns to the 


west in the evening 


To the world where all Spirits are. 


In the day 


we dwell in the daylight, 


At night we go into the dark, 
In the night we are part of the great Fire, 
In the day we are each but a spark. 
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JOHN MORLEY 


HE Right Honorable John 
Morley, Q. C., O. M., M. 

A. F. B.S. 121.3. B. ©. 

L., M. P. (L.) Montrose 

Burghs since 1896; was born at Black- 
burn on December 24, 1838. He was 
the son of the late Jonathan Morley, 
surgeon, and was educated at Chelten- 
ham College and Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. In 1879 the degree Hon. LL.D. 
was conferred upon him at Glasgow 
University, and in 1892 at Cambridge; 
in 1896 he*was made Hon. D. C. L. at 
Oxford. In 1873 he was Barrister, 
Lincoln’s Inn; in 1893-95 he was 
M. P. (L.) from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Twice he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, with a seat in Cabinet in 1886 
and 1892-95. In 1891 he was Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1894 was 
made Trustee of the British Museum. 
Mr. Morley has done some import- 
ant work in literature. Among his 
published works are: “ Edmund 
Burke,” 1867; “Critical Miscellanies,” 
1871 ; Second Series, 1877 ; “Voltaire,” 
1871 ; “Rousseau,” 1873; “The Strug- 
gle for National Education,” 1873; 
“On Compromise,” 1874; ‘Diderot 
and the Encyclopaedists,” 1878 ; 
“Burke,” 1899; “The Life of Richard 
Cobden,” 1881; “Studies in Litera- 
ture,” 1891 ; “Oliver Cromwell,” 1goo. 


He is also editor of that valuable 
series, “English Men of Letters.” 

Mr. Morley’s latest and greatest lit- 
erary work is “The Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone,” just published in 
three large volumes. This work makes 
him one of the few great biographers 
of our language. It is a study of 
Gladstone the man, pre-eminently. 
When Mr. Morley asked permission 
of the Queen to use certain documents 
she stipulated that the study be made 
free of any party bias, and to this con- 
dition the author has most closely 
adhered. 

No one was better fitted to write of 
Gladstone’s life and personality than 
Mr. Morley. He was Gladstone’s 
most intimate political friend, his most 
trusted officer; he was right at hand 
during the most significant epochs in 
his great chief’s career. He knew the 
man, he knew the politician and Mr. 
Morley is a keen observer, a ready 
interpreter of character, a just and a 
truthful man. ‘Furthermore, he is a 
scholar of the first order; he is a clear 
thinker and the master of a fine style. 

His former work in letters was sig- 
nificant; his newest achievement will 
place him high up in the ranks of the 
masters and will live as long as the 
English language itself shall endure. 


NEW-YEAR CHIMES. 


Clash! Clash! peal the belis; 
New-Year life their welcome tells, 
Wealth of sunny days to be. 
Sing the joy-bells gleefully: 
“Golden hours and days we give, 
Hours and days in which to live 
In the ways of truth and right.” 
So the bells ring forth with might, 
Heralding a future bright; 

Clash! Clash! peal the bells. 


—G. Weatherly. 
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THE NIGHT-CACTUS 


Not till the evening shadows grow, 
And darkness close enwraps the drowsing world, 
Not till the breezes, fragrant, softly blow, 
Doth the night-cactus bloom, unfolding slow, 
Awake to life. 


For weeks upon the plant so oddly twis’t, 
Where stem and leaves are seemingly confused, 









And with the love for being full infused 
Throughout. 


Then suddenly, some night, when quiet all 
Pervades, beneath the dusky skies, 
The dull rose calyx quickly bursts tts thrall, 
And into slender ribbons that uprise, 
It slowly parts. 

















Their sparkling light. 






And through the atmosphere there spreads, 
A subtle, winning fragrance, a pérfume 
Delicate, that permeates and threads 
Its course from every portion of the lovely bloom 
Which stands revealed. 









All through the black night it liveth, 
An eye, clear and pure and bright, 
A beautiful soul’s wide-oped window, 
A chaste heart's steady beacon-light ; 

Infallible sign. 


And with face ali a-smiling and gleeful, 
The sun to the earth bends down close, 
Hot kisses are pressed on the blossom, 
The frail petals are scorched by the touch, 
Till they droop. 














So o’erwhelms the delicate flower, 






And its slight strength ebbing away 
It, withering, dies. 










This untainted soul. 










That it shudders and shrinks from the suing, 





The bud has grown, by sun and moonlight gently kissed 


Then petals pure and waxen, gracefully unfold, 
A perfect, star-like flower opens wide, 
Within its depths a heart of yellow gold, 

Whereby the glistening dew-drops shyly hide 


But in the rose dawn of the morning, 
The sun, rising, enamored becomes 
Of the flower so rare and so fragile, 
About which the early fly hums, 
And longingly lingers. 


But a brief while and the rude-mannered wooing, 


Thus, in only the star and the moonlight, 
’*Mid the shadows and depths of the dark, 

Can the night-cactus find room for its spirit 
Can live this clear, beautiful spark, 


Q. MacD. 
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PANAMA: THE NEW REPUBLIC 


“THE Republic of Panama,” so the 
Review of Reviews concisely states it, 
“extends about 460 miles from east to 
west, and has an area of about 31,500 
square miles. The Statistical Bureau 
of our Department of Commerce at 
Washington estimates the population 
at about 300,000. It is chiefly the sea 
coast that is inhabited, most of the 
interior being dense jungle and un- 
explored. The city of Panama has 
about 25,000 people, and Colon, for- 
merly known as Aspinwall, is a 
smaller place with about 3,000. Colon 
dates from the building of the rail- 
road, while Panama was founded a 
hundred years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. The greatest 
drawback to the development of the 
Isthmus has been the prevalence of 
fevers. American engineers, however, 
declare that with proper sanitary ad- 
ministration it could be made a favor- 
able winter resort.” 

Mr. Shaw of The Review further 
says : 


“Geographically, Panama is neither a part 
of North America nor yet of South Amer- 
ica, but is a connecting link between them. 
We have long maintained that there were 
sound reasons why Panama should be de- 
tached, freed from all future connection with 
wars and revolutions, whether in South 


American or in Central American States, ° 


and brought under the peaceful protection 
of the United States for its own welfare and 
for the good of all.” 


And concerning the probable and 
possible attitude of all the South 
American States towards the course 
pursued by the United States Mr. 
_ Shaw writes: 


“It was constantly asserted last month 
by those American newspapers which were 
hostile to the new turn of affairs at Pan- 
ama that the course taken by the United 
States would arouse the bitter enmity of all 

republics of South America. These 
assertions had neither evidence nor logic 
to justify them. South America will gain 
$0 much from the canal that it will as- 


suredly be glad, in due time, to welcome 
the new republic of Panama, and it will 
have an enhanced respect for the efficiency 
of the government at Washington, while 
having neither more nor less affection for 
the ‘Yankees,’ than it has heretofore enter- 
tained. Meanwhile, most of the republics 
of South America have of late had pre- 
occupations and troubles of their own. 
Chile, which is traditionally unfriendly to 
the United States, has been going through 
a period of Cabinet reorganization and in- 
tense political and economic discussion at 
home. 

“Tt is also concerned with the settlement 
of the Peruvian and Bolivian boundary 
questions. As for the Bolivians, they, too, 
have been passing through a political crisis 
and have just emerged with a complete new 
cabinet. They have furthermore been much 
more concerned about the demise of the 
so-called ‘republic of Acre’ than about the 
creation of the new republic of Panama.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING HALL 
MILAN EXHIBITION 1905 


Beside the imposing exhibit of the 
means of communication and transport 
by land and water and the artistic 
shows where the whole new flourishing 
of Fine Arts will be displayed—visi- 
tors to the Milan Exhibition of 1905 
will find another remarkable sight, not 
less interesting and new, in the shape 
of a Working Hall for Industrial 
Arts. 

This Working Hall is intended to 
make known in an educative manner 
the marvelous work accomplished by 
machines, which, true helpmates of 
man, are multiplying his products, 
bringing them within everybody’s 
reach and therefore raising the level 
of life and the education of the masses. 
Industrial Arts will be represented in 
the International Working Hall by 
their newest means of production, and 
will thus give it a special attraction. 

Human intellect can produce ob- 
jects bearing a mark of novelty by in- 
venting new mechanical means admir- 
able both for their simplicity and in- 
genuity and for their saving time and 
outlay, as well as by employing new 
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proceedings with machines already 
known. It is in both cases worthy of 
admiration, in the former for the 
novelty of the means of production, in 
the second for the novelty of the 
products themselves. 

These two ways of human intellect 
for manifesting itself are both equally 
interesting, and the Committee for the 
International Working Hall has had it 
as its particular purpose to set both at 
evidence. 

It will therefore not only admit 
modern machines, complete in them- 
selves, or such that by new improve- 
ments are apt to yield finished 
products, ready for use and consump- 
tion, but also any arrangement of 
work, by which, through a series of 
successive operations, partly manual, 
and by means of different proceedings, 
raw material can be gradually trans- 
formed into artistic products or into 
industrial products upon which a 


special modern aesthetical mark is im- 


pressed. 

The Working Hall will therefore 
exhibit above all the Manufactures of 
industrial arts in full action, and with 
their latest means of production. 


A PORT FOR CANADA 


The World To-Day makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 


“Now that the United States has won 
practically all that it has claimed at the 
hands of the ALASKAN BounpAryY ComMIS- 
SION, is it not time for the United States 
to put itself in Canada’s place and to do the 
generous thing by Canada? Anybody who 
looks at the map of southeastern Alaska and 
the Klondike region will see why the Can- 
adians were so eager for a seaport on Lynn 
Canal or Glacier Bay. That they have tried 
to get such a port by asserting a claim which 
seems to Americans wholly without his- 
torical foundation, should no longer blind us 
to the fact that it is very hard for them to 
be shut out from the sea by so narrow a 
strip of American territory. What . the 
United States was prepared to grant as the 
basis of a friendly international agreement 
years ago, it can now afford to offer with- 
out sacrifice of dignity as soon as Can- 
adian sentiment is ready for it—the cession 


_ 


of a port for Canadian outlet. No im- 
portant American interest would be sacri- 
ficed by such a transfer if proper treaty pro- 
visions were made safe-guarding American 
rights in the ceded strip of territory. 

“There are the best of reasons why the 
United States and Canada should be friends, 
There is much to unite and little to divide 
the two countries. Annexation, it is true, 
does not enter into the present situation, but 
a close reciprocal alliance, with liberal tar- 
iff concessions, is greatly to be desired 
Americans are flocking into the Canadian 
northwest. Canadians by the thousand are 
useful and respected citizens of the Ameri- 
can cities along our northern border. Let 
the United States take the initiative in pro- 
posing an adjustment of the several pending 
international questions upon a basis which 
will be not only just but generous to Can- 
ada.” 

Were there little less harping upon 
the generosity of the movement, the 
spirit of the proposition might be more 


essentially American. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN 


Singularly coincident in time with 
the death of Mr. Lecky came the an- 
nouncement of the decease of Ger- 
many’s great historian, Professor 
Theodor Mommsen, after a life of 
great activity continued almost to the 
end of his long life of eighty-six 
years. His ardent advocacy of the 
cause of the Boers was one of many 
indications of his vigorous mental 
powers at an advanced age. The 
series of controversial letters to the 
late Professor Max Muller of Oxford, 
in which he presented the Boer claims, 
won many admirers for that people in 
Germany. He assailed the British 
policy in South Africa on moral 
grounds, and hoped that President 
Roosevelt’s Dutch ancestry would lead 
him to favor United States interven- 
tion in behalf of the Boers. Professor 
Mommsen was an active member of the 
Prussian Landtag. In earnestly sup- 
porting the Revolution of 1848 and 
opposing the government’s policy of 
protection in 1879, he came into bit- 
ter conflict with Bismarck, the latter 
dispute resulting in Mommsen’s being 
tried in Berlin on a charge of slander- 
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ing the “Iron Chancellor,” but of this 
he was acquitted. Theodor Mommsen 
was born at Garding, Schleswig-Hols- 
tein, November 30, 1817. He studied 
at Kiel where he took his university 
degree in 1843 in the department of 
law. From 1844-47 he lived in Italy, 
which led him to devote himself 
specially to a study of Roman history 
and jurisprudence, laying the founda- 
tions for his greatest claim to fame, 
his “Roman History,” begun in 1854, 
on which he spent nearly thirty years 
of labor. Professor Mommsen was 
also a distinguished authority on 
ancient inscriptions and was the 
originator and editor of the great 
“Corpus .Inscriptionum Latinariem” of 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences. His 
legal erudition is amply demonstrated 
in his “Roman Jurisprudence.” He 
held professorships in history and 
jurisprudence at Zurich, Breslau, Ber- 
lin and Leipsic and remained a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Berlin until his death. His last bril- 
liant effort was a manifesto issued last 
year, advocating the support of the 
Socialists as the only party entitled to 
respect. With his death a. leader of 
singular independence and power dis- 
appears from view.—The World 
To-Day. 


HERBERT SPENCER 


One by one the strong spirits of the 
Victorian age pass away. Herbert 
Spencer was the last survivor of that 
potent group which revolutionized: the 
scientific world, Darwin, Huxley and 
Tyndall. Darwin died in 1882, Tyn- 
dall in 1893, Huxley in 1895; and 
now Spencer in 1903. 

Herbert Spencer, the son of a poor 
schoolmaster, was born in Derby on 
April 27, 1820. His educational ad- 
vantages were meagre and at the age 
of sixteen he became an engineer, an 
Occupation which he followed for 
some eight years. During his leisure 
hours he gave himself up to the study 
of social science and in a way antici- 


’ 


pated Darwin’s “Origin of Species’ 
and “The Descent of Man” by his 
book “Social Statics,” published ‘in 
1855, and received for the most part 
with jeers and contempt. But the 
author lived to see the tide of public 
opinion turn, he lived to know that his 
work was accounted equal to that of 
Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, while he 
was undeniably looked upon as one of 
the intellectual leaders of his age. 

In a very appreciative sketch of the 
great author the Evening Telegraph, 
of Philadelphia, says : 


“But it is praise more than pudding which 
Mr. Spencer received from the civilized 
world. He has told us that for the first 
twenty years his publishing, instead of en- 
riching him, cost him money. Even at the 
rosiest part of his later period the philos- 
opher’s bank book looked petty enough com- 
pared with that of any popular novelist who 
happened to be the fad of the hour. 


“Mr. Spencer did not desire riches, but he 
felt sadly hampered by his inability to make 
money sufficient for the purpose of contin- 
uing his studies at ease, and there was a 
bitter ring to his preface to “The Principles 
of Psychology,” in which he found that up 
to that time he had been materially impov- 
erished by his published works. 

“Herbert Spencer was one of the most 
simple and unostentatious of men. He re- 
peatedly declined academic honors from 
universities and colleges and titular honors 
which Queen Victoria was willing to be- 
stow upon him, with, it must be confessed, 
a somewhat niggard hand. She who made 
Disraeli an Earl never offered to make 
Herbert Spencer anything higher than a 
baronet. But in truth the Earldom would 
have been even more distasteful to him 
than the baronetcy. 

“A friend writing of him as he was in 
his first appearance in London in 1848, says 
that with his ruddy complexion and vigor- 
ous frame he gave the impression of being 
a young country gentleman of the sporting 
farmer class. ‘When discussion arose, how- 
ever, he gave a hint of his quality. His 
manner was earnest and he argued as a man 
who had carefully thought out his convic- 
tions.’ 

“At this time Herbert Spencer, having 
given up civil engineering, because the crash 
in railroad enterprises had forced him out 
of work, was a sub-editor on the London 
Economist and a contributor to the Leader, 
a weekly paper, established by Thornton 
Hunt and George Henry Lewes. ; 
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“Thornton Hunt was a son of Leigh Hunt, 
but is chiefly remembered as the man who 
ran. away with Lewes’s first wife, and thus 
established a justification for Lewes’s sub- 
sequent relations with the brilliant woman 
now famous as George Eliot. 

“It was Herbert Spencer, however, who 
first presented George Lewes-to George 
Eliot. The latter was then (1850) a sub- 
editor on the Westminster Review, living 
in the family of the editor, Dr. John Chap- 
man. Herbert Spencer was her great 
friend, and he certainly did as much as 
Lewes himself to awaken and stimulate 
her intelligence. It is said that he was in 
love with her. It is only certain that he 
was never in love with any one else and 
that he never married. 

“In his early days Spencer had shown in- 
ventive talent. He constructed a veloci- 
meter, to indicate the speed of locomo- 
tives, and long before Francis Galton pro- 
duced composite photographs, Spencer had 
suggested the idea and pointed out its value. 
During the last illness of his mother, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, he in- 
vented for her a bed which moved in any 
direction at a touch. Likewise he was 
something of a painter and rather more of 
a singer, possessing in the latter capacity 
a strong bass voice of good timbre. He 
continued to sing as an amateur in part 
music until ill health forbade the exertion. 

“Tt is recorded that on good mornings he 
could produce as much as a thousand words. 
They were poured out naturally, with no 
apparent effort, but rather slowly. Evi- 
dently they had been thought over and ar- 
ranged in his mind during the previous 
afternoon and night, for he rarely used 
notes. But this first draught was not al- 
ways allowed to go to the printer. At the 
end of a fortnight or so of dictation he 
would revise the product, substituting short 
words for big, pruning away unnecessary 
sentences and generally simplifying the text. 


“What with these labors of revision and 
occasional lapses into sickness, the daily 
average of words when he was in his prime 
was reduced to about 325. 


“He was never a great reader. Indeed, he 
was wont to say that if he read as much 
as other people he would know as little as 
they. But he had an astonishing faculty 
for absorbing knowledge from others. Also 
he knew how to extract from his assist- 
ants the utmost aid in gathering data, so 
as to spare himself for the organizing work 
he alone could do.” 


PARSIFAL 


Strictly speaking “Parsifal,” Wag- 
ner’s last drama, remains the pro 
of Baireuth until 1913. It has been 
performed in Wagner’s theatre ex- 
culsively since January, 1882, and had 
Madame Wagner her way it should 
never be produced elsewhere. 

But the new manager of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House, 
Heinrich Conried, escapes the bonds 
of the European copyright, and having 
at his hands the enviable means for 
staging “Parsifal,” opens up his career 
as operatic manager in, as one paper 
expresses it, “a truly original and 
picturesque fashion.” 

So “Parsifal” comes to America, 
and the Metropolitan Opera House 
undergoes alterations to accommodate 
its necessities. 

Just a few times before it appeared 
in Baireuth, “Parsifal” was sung for 
King Ludwig in Munich, but since 
then it has been almost as sacred to 
Wagner’s own town as is the Passion 
Play to Oberammergau. 

Long and arduous has been Madame 
Wagner’s opposition to the producing 
of “Parsifal” elsewhere than at Bai- 
reuth. Many have been her pleas and 
loud has been her denunciation of this 
perversion of a sacred festival into, as 
she deems it, a commercialistic enter- 
prise. 

Nevertheless Mr. Conried brings 
Felix Mottl, a frequent superintendent 
of the “Parsifal” performances at 
Baireuth, Anton Fuchs, the régisseur 
who had charge of the performances 
for King Ludwig, and Aloys Burg- 
statter, Anton Von Rooy, and Milka 
Ternina, all of whom have sung the 
prominent parts of “Parsifal” in Bai- 
reuth, and who were under Madame 
Wagner’s personal supervision while 
preparing for them, being thus taught 
to interpret them according to Madame 
Wagner’s own ideals. 

So we shall have a “Parsifal,” an 
“Amfortas” and a “Kundry” at least, 
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who may be considered original per- 
formers of the piece, and who may be 
depended upon to preserve tie sacred- 
ness and the reverence which are the 
notable features of the Baireuth per- 
formances. 

The story of ‘“‘Parsifal” is essentially 
symbolic. It savors all of the medizval 
age and weaves itself about the Holy 
Grail, the cup which Christ is supposed 
to have used in the last supper, and 
which was afterwards employed to 
catch His blood as He hung upon the 
cross. In the Parsifal story, the castle 
Montsalvat wherein is kept the holy 
cup, is being guarded by the Knights 
of the Grail. The King Amfortas, lord 
of the castle, is suffering from a wound 
made by the sacred spear, which 
Klingsor; a sorcerer, had by strategy— 
to wit by tempting Amfortas through 
a beautiful woman—stolen from him 
and then used against him. The 
wound will never heal until the spear 
shall be restored, a deed to be accomp- 
lished by a sinless fool enlightened by 
pity. Kundry, condemned by Christ to 
eternal wandering for having laughed 
at Him on the Cross, also now alter- 
nately a follower of the Grail and in- 
strument of Klingsor, brings balsam 
for the sore, but in vain. 

Parsifal appears, a lad of the woods, 
innocent and guileless. He is shown 
the Grail but fails to ask the proper 
questions concerning its wonders, and 
80 must wander in the forests for a 
destined time. Kundry it is who first 
tells him of his birth and makes 
known to him his name, and Kundry 
it is who, after Klingsor has tempted 
him with beautiful damsels, again, in 
obeying the sorcerer, seeks to beguile 
him. But Parsifal withstands and 
Klingsor flings the sacred spear at him. 
It pauses and hangs poised above his 
head. He takes it and breaks the 
spell by making the sign of the cross. 
When he comes back to the castle, 
Kundry is a faithful follower of the 
Grail. She bathes Parsifal’s feet with 
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tears and wipes them with her hair. 
Parsifal touches the wound of Am- 
fortas with the spear and he is healed. 
Then the cup is shown in a very solemn 
and sacred scene. 

The production is said to be a most 
impressive one, set as it is amid a 
splendor of scenery and costume, and 
accompanied by the beautiful, often- 
times weird, almost always inspiring 
music. 

It promises to be an unique display 
and one that must surely be appre- 
ciated by the American public, even 
though musical critics consider it by 
no means one of the best of Wagnerian 
dramas. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


It is a matter of regret to lovers of 
Shakespearian drama that Mr. Nat C. 
Goodwin’s career in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” should have come to 
so untimely’ an end. One wonders 
whether it is Mr. Goodwin who lacks 
perseverance or the people who lack 
appreciation. The actor himself claims 
the latter to be true, declaring that the 
American public does not know how 
to appreciate Shakespeare, even when 
presented with sumptuous scenery and 
accoutrement and read by good 
artists. He bases his claim upon the 
fact of the small audiences which sat 
before him during his New York en- 
gagement. 

It really looks as if we were de- 
generating to a level where little other 
than light musical farce and vaudeville 
performances can attract us. We have 
blamed actors and managers for not 
aiming higher and for not supplying 
better things; but it is time now to 
lay much of the fault at the doors of 
the public which will flock to see “My 
Wife’s Husbands,” but who would fail 
to attend “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Must our great dramas sink 
to oblivion? Or will a sufficient num- 
ber be found to support their produc- 
tion ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE UPON 
CHILDREN 


Considering how important a factor 
literature is in the education of the 
child ; considering its incomparable cul- 
ture value, it seems remarkable that so 
little attention is given to the subject. 
Second to none, though I think the 
majority appreciate the fact but im- 
perfectly, is the immense influential 
part which reading plays in the train- 
ing of the youthful mind, and great is 
the powerful assistance it can lend 
in the moulding of character. Just as 
we are careful in the choice of bodily 
food for the child, and select it with a 
great watchfulness intent on building 
strength and health, so it is of par- 
amount importance, if we desire a 
healthy mentality, to choose whole- 
some food for the brain and nourish 
it with the choicest, the purest and the 
best. No one of intelligence will deny 
that a child seeks knowledge, as its 
continuous “hows,” “‘whys” or 
“whats” will verify. Step by step 
must it be led, not permited to roam at 
will among books at large; especially 
must the weak and susceptible child 
be guarded from indiscriminate read- 
ing, otherwise the ideas thus gained 
will be a perfect chaos of misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings, and the 
result will be nothing less than perni- 
cious. Doubtless some will urge that 
experience is the best and surest of 
teachers, but it has been wisely said 
that “The fees of experience come 
high,” and there are many paths and 
byways in the land of literature that 
it would be well for youth to avoid. 

Another grave danger to be avoided 
is mechanical reading, and to this end 
it is essential that the interest should 
first be awakened and stimulated with 
a desire for knowledge, and then sus- 
tained by gradually advancing the 
beauty, charm and use of literature. As 
an obvious result it becomes a disci- 
plinary study developing taste, culture 
and power. 


—. 


Some years ago, after an investiga- 
tion of the book-hawking system in 
France, the official report given the 
government, stated that of the nine 
millions of works afloat in the country 
at that time “Eight-ninths, that is to 
say, eight millions, were books more 
or less immoral.” Think of it! and 
this deplorable condition has not 
ceased as we find in the frothy, 
questionable and bad books with which 
we are inundated. 

No one can fully estimate the baleful 
influence of a bad book on the minds 
of the young, especially on the passive 
recipient ; and the hand should be un- 
compromising in its destruction of all 
such literature as would tend to en- 
danger the morals and minds of our 
youth. The book mocking at truth, 
laughing at honor, making light of 
vice and folly, recommending itself by 
its specious argument, entertaining wit, 
and elegant stvle is the most danger- 
ous and deadly plague we can deal 
with, and experience has proven it 
disastrous in its effect on the minds of 
the old as well as the young. 

Observe how many children, yes, 
and men and women as well, absorb 
everything they read, drinking in and 
accepting without modifications, the 
thoughts and persuasions of the writer, 
obviously preferring others to exeraise 
the labor of thought for them, thereby 
showing a lack of originality, inde- 
pendent thought, and a state of intel- 
lectual indolence almost incomprehen- 
sible and always impossible to the 
active mind. And again, how often do 
we find an unduly developed and mor- 
bid imagination among the youthful, 
the result of the constant reading of 
fiction to the exclusion of any serious 
work. As a consequence a certain dis- 
taste is acquired for real study, con- 
centration, so necessary to the student, 
is sacrificed, the mind lacks a stimulus, 
and the whole character is devoid of 
strength and stability. Many such 
exist and must be battled with and 
wisely. 
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By no means do we condemn works 
of the imagination, as we are all sub- 
ject to the charms of fiction, but we 
strongly and advisedly recommend 
moderation in the reading of it. The 
necessary should lead, seconded by the 
useful, with the occasional aid of the 
amusing. 

The closest relations exist between 
the reader and his book, reading being, 
as it were, an interchange of ideas, 
opinions and inspirations. Very few 
indeed there are who are not affected 
more or less by what they read, and it 
would be folly to expect a robust 
understanding and a disciplined judg- 
ment in one who indulges in and 
squanders time on frivolous and worth- 
less so-called literature. With what 
scrupulous care then should literary 
matter be selected, as the wealth or 
poverty of intelligence and character 
may depend on that very selection. 

If the natural desire for improve- 
ment is in the soul, the wish to seek 
our intellectual superiors is not lack- 
ing, and if, in our surrounding, these 
are found inaccessible-we can always 
have recourse to the wise and _ best 
thoughts of the masters, which, thanks 
to our thoroughly managed book stores 
and free libraries, are within the reach 
of all. A good book is always a de- 
sirable friend, and one that will as- 
suredly assist in promoting a high type 
of manhood and womanhood. 

Of course everyone is not endowed 
with either the ability or the knowl- 
edge to guide youth in the correct 
literary paths, nor are they expected to 
do so, but on the chosen few qualified 
by learning, skill, and experience rests 
the obligation to instil into the mind a 
desire for the best in literature, to 
stimulate an intelligent admiration for 
the noblest and truest, and the end will 
be gained by an increasing distaste for 
the flimsy, trashy and_ sensational. 
Noble sentiments, heroic acts, high 
erected thoughts, and truth constantly 
placed before the mind cannot result 
but in a real love for the good, and the 
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truly great, and must enkindle the de- 
sire for culture. “The cultured man,” 
says Plato, “has magnificence of mind 
and is the spectator of all time and all 
existence.” 

I would say to mother, father, 
teacher and to all those to whom is 
given the moulding of the youthful 
mind, it is their duty to conscientiously 
choose such reading as will instruct 
and strengthen and purify and fill the 
heart and mind with such thoughts and 
such desires as will lead them to ac- 
quire greatness and loftiness of char- 
acter. M. J. Gull. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ‘‘ DEGEN- 
ERACY OF THE DRAMA”’ 


The Literary Digest says: “From 
many quarters come reports of an 
unsuccessful winter for the drama. 
The season is little more than two 
months old, and already ten dramatic 
companies are reported to have come 
to grief. Mr. John Corbin, dramatic 
critic of the New York Times, at- 
tributes present depressing conditions 
to three main causes: (1) The lack of 
good foreign plays; (2) the inability 
of the native playwright to rise to the 
occasion; and (3) the pinch of hard 
times. He writes (in The Times, 
November 29): 


“A glance through the empty playhouses 
of Broadway will reveal a multitude of 
pieces in which life counts for nothing and 
the age-old tricks of the playhouse are 
everything. The dramatized novel is sure to 
show the blight of the manager’s artificial 
hand. ‘The Spenders,’ ‘Hearts Courageous,’ 
‘Japhet in Search of a Father,’ ‘John Er- 
mine,’ ‘The Light That Failed,’ ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,’ ‘A Japanese Nightingale’—one 
and all relied, or seemed to rely, for atmos- 
phere and characters upon the spectator’s 
remembrance of the book; the scenes were 
filled up with an alternation of windy dia- 
logue and played-out ‘business,’ and the cur- 
tains were brought down upon cheaply arti- 
ficial ‘situations.’ Of one of these pieces, 
‘John Ermine,’ it is known that as first 
written it was neatly constructed and far 
from lacking in fresh character and authen- 
tic atmespheric color. But the actor-man- 
ager did all that in the effort to gain the 
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momentary effect. Several men of taste 
who had read the author’s version rubbed 
their eyes in amazement at what was placed 
before the footlights. Those familiar with 
the fate of the plays of unknown authors 
are aware that the case is not exceptional, 
but characteristic. The failures of this and 
of most other seasons are due to cheap stage 
artifice. ‘Major Andre,’ was written years 
ago, when Mr. Fitch was at his most theat- 
rical. ‘Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner’ could not 
have been more theatrical if it were a drama- 
tized novel. ‘Personal’ and ‘Captain Bar- 
rington’ revealed in every phase that they 
were conceived and written by stage man- 
agers. Only two book-plays, so far as can 
be judged, have had any real success. “The 
Pretty Sister of José’ has been floated into 
popularity by Miss Maude Adams. ‘Raffles,’ 
cheap tho’ it is in places, is witty and has a 
firmly constructed spine. The simple fact is 
that the managers have run their playhouse 
rules of thumb into the ground. While 
money was plentiful and theatres were rela- 
tively few, almost anything paid. But the 
moment the pinch was felt, it burst the 
bubble.” 


“All of which leads Mr. Corbin to 
the conclusion that ‘now, if ever, is 
the chance for the young playwright.’ 
‘A good new play is the thing 
managers long for, cry for, fight for, 
and even die for.’ We quote further: 


“If the young American playwright fails 
to make his place, the fault rests even more 
clearly than ever with himself alone. Very 
few men are born to be playwrights—even 
fewer than are born to be poets. The best 
of critics or the best of novelists may (and 
generally do) write the’ very dullest of plays. 
But there are ten potential playwrights for 
every one who has as yet made his way to 
the front in America; and there never was 
a better chance to come to the front than 
now.” 


“Clara Morris, the well-known 
actress and writer, is inclined to take 
a hopeful view of the dramatic situa- 
tion. Writing in The Theatre (De- 
cember), under the title ‘Has the 
Drama Degenerated? she says: 


“If civilization and education are of any 
use in elevating mankind, our social condi- 
tions ought to be superior to any that has 
ever existed. We believe that they are, and 
we have good reason for our belief. Our 
drama shares in this well-being—but, of 


course, it deals in aberrations. All inter- 
esting occurrences are aberrations, and 

of these are aberrations from the straight 
rule of rectitude. Philologists tell us that 
‘right’ in nearly all languages means some- 
thing in the nature of a straight line, which is 
the shortest connective between two points, 
therefore greatly to be desired, And then 
the mathematical philosophers tell us that 
no man ever yet constructed a perfectly 
straight line, nor ever will. 

“Now since everybody is perpetually try- 
ing to go from one point to another, and 
can not go in absolutely straight lines, the 
variable courses of humanity are not only 
infinite, but infinitely interesting : and a well- 
built play is nothing but the following out 
of one or more of these curved lines of pro- 
gression. 

“Of necessity, in noting down and ren- 
dering into dramatic form these aberrations, 
there is always the risk of disturbing the 
adjustment of the sense of propriety of cer- 
tain individuals. Just how far we can exer- 
cise the function of the fabled Asmodeus 
and take the roofs off from houses in order 
to study the habits of the inmates, is a ques- 
tion impossible to answer. The proper and 
the improper, the fit and the unfit, are rela- 
tive terms; and neither a transcendental nor 
a mathematical philosophy will give us the 
terms of the desired equation. But we plant 
ourselves on firm ground in saying that 
if the analysis of human action in any 
play shocks the*»moral sense of the com- 
munity the community will communicate to 
the manager and actors and the author its 
opinion in terms not to be disregarded. — 

“That our modern stage is degenerating 
into burlesque is a statement frequently 
made, and yet too silly to be seriously noted. 
There is a time to dance as well as a time 
to refrain from dancing. In a fit place and 
at a fit time burlesque is desirable. If, as 
Shakespeare says, there are occasions when 
‘Seneca can not be too heavy,’ it is also true 
that on other occasions ‘Plautus can not be 
too light.’ 

“Certainly, in regard to our modern stage, 
we need not go in sackcloth and ashes over 
fancied evils.” 


Professor Charles S. Sargent, whose 
new work on “Trees and Shrubs” is 
now in course of publication, has spent 
the summer in Siberia studying the 
flora and fauna of that country. He 
expects to be back in Boston at an early 
date. 
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BY ALBERT S. HENRY. 


There is, perhaps, no task more 
futile than an attempt to revive popu- 
far interest in an obsolete novel. For of 
all books, the novel is most subject to 
the varying whims of fashion and taste. 
Poems, histories, philosophies, have 
their alternate seasons of influence and 
neglect, but the modern novel is pre- 
eminently the book of the hour; its life 
is measured by the public interest it 
arouses, and when that interest ceases, 
the book is practically extinct. Even 
the supreme works of fiction, as time 
wears on, are forced to a place of 
fespectable obscurity, and for one 
teader of Scott, Thackeray or Dickens, 
such writers as Mr. Hall Caine and 
Mr. Marion Crawford have to-day 
probably a score. And if the great lights 
of the mid-nineteenth century begin to 
grow dim, at least for that large class 
of readers who desire to be amused 


only, what shall we say of the novelists 


of a still earlier time? Simply this: 
that their interest is mostly of an his- 
torical character, and that those who 
now read “Tom Jones” or “Sir Charles 
Grandison,” are either professed 
Students of literature or the rare lovers 
of old-fashioned books. But while 
Fielding, Richardson and Sterne por- 
trayed characters that are sufficiently 
well known to educated men of our 
day, there was another eighteenth cen- 
tury novelist who once moved 
thousands to tears and to laughter, but 
whose name is seldom met with out- 
side manuals of English literature. 
This novelist was Fanny Burney, who 
became Madame D’Arblay, and whose 
life is the subject of an interesting vol- 
ume from the pen of Mr. Austin Dob- 
‘$0n. 

Mr. Dobson’s essays in the literature 
of the eighteenth century are too 
Widely known to require any comment 
here, except to state that the book 
Under consideration compares favor- 
ably with the author’s previous work. 


To sympathy and critical vision, Mr. 
Dobson adds a particularly full and 
exact knowledge of that period of Eng- 
lish literature which he has made his 
own. His workmanship bears the 
stamp of thoroughness; he is always 
the master of his material, and the 
weight of his learning, he bears 
“lightly, as a flower.” Unlike many 
specialists, he does not overestimate 
the importance of his subject and hold 
up for our breathless admiration what 
is merely trivial and commonplace; 
but he does make clear for us the fact 
that many of the by-ways of litera- 
ture have an interest not often per- 
ceived by those who keep severely to 
the high-roads. Mr. Dobson’s biog- 
raphies of Fielding and Richardson ex- 
hibited to the best advantage his fine 
judgment in questions of literature, 
and the reader of those volumes will 
be in no wise disappointed with the 
present one. Indeed, taken together, 
the three books form a trilogy on the 
history of English fiction, which the 
student cannot without loss, fail to 
peruse. 

In the case of Fanny Burney, her 
biographer has no difficulty in finding 
abundant and authoritative material 
for the story of her life. Miss Burney 
kept a copious diary—which, together 
with her letters, is Mr. Dobson’s chief 
authority—and late in life wrote a 
memoir of her father, the celebrated 
Dr. Burney, with whom we meet in the 
immortal pages of Boswell. From these 
sources it is possible to obtain much 
valuable information of the author of 
“Evelina” at first hand. She was 
born June 13, 1752, at Lynn, where 
her father was organist at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church. Eight years later the 
family moved to London, and soon Dr. 
Burney became the favorite music 
teacher with the fashionable world. 
Fanny’s mother died in 1761. There 
were six children left in the mother- 
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less home, the eldest being only twelve 
years of age. The father was an ex- 
ceedingly busy man, and the education 
of Frances was left to chance. Per- 
haps it was her very shyness that kept 
her back. Mr. Dobson sketches her 
in these words: “Neither for beauty 
nor physique was she notable in child- 
hood; indeed she was both short and 
short-sighted. She was besides ex- 
tremely shy and silent, as well as back- 
ward in most things. At the age of 
eight she had not learned to read, and 
her sailor brother used often to divert 
himself by giving her a book upside 
down in order to see what she would 
make of it. Mrs. Burney’s friends 
used to call her the ‘little dunce,’ but 
her shrewder mother ‘had no fear of 
Fanny.’ For it was observed, by those 
who looked close, that her perceptive 
faculties were exceedingly acute; that, 


in a quiet way, she noticed many’ 


things ; that she was full of humor and 
invention in her play; and that when- 
ever she went with the rest to 
Mrs. Garrick’s box at Drury Lane, al- 
though she could not read the piece 
acted, she was quite capable of mimick- 
ing the actors, and even of putting ap- 
propriate speeches into their mouths.” 

But, though Fanny’s education was 
defective, one favorable circumstance 
of her home life should not be forgot- 
ten. Dr. Burney was one of those for- 
tunate mortals who gain the friend- 
ship of his distinguished contemporar- 
ies. To his house came Garrick, John- 
son, Mrs: Thrale and many others, all 
of whom are duly chronicled by Mr. 
Dobson. That this brilliant company 
had some influence upon Frances PBur- 
ney it is reasonable to infer; to meet 
such personages on the terms of social 
equality was in itself a liberal educa- 
tion. And, no doubt, the young girl 
imbibed more than is apparent in the 
pages of her diary. Of one thing we 
are quite certain; she had the talent 
of story-telling, and this talent soon 
made its appearance in sundry manu- 
script performances of a juvenile sort, 


all of which were duly and very 
properly committed to the flames. That 
Fanny cherished literary ambition was 
known to but a few; her father was 
kept in ignorance of the fact, as it was 
not presumed that he would approve 
of his daughter becoming a writer of 
novels. 

As the years passed on, however, 
Miss Burney’s first novel grew to com- 
pletion. It was written in secret, and 
published after some difficulty; the 
publisher being in the dark as to the 
author’s identity. “Evelina; or, A 
Young Lady’s Entrance Into the 
World,” appeared in January, 1778. In 
a few weeks it came into vogue with 
the reading world, but it was not for 
some months that the real author was 
known. Then honors crowded thick 
upon Miss Burney. Her father read 
the book, and when let into the secret 
was filled with that pride and joy 
which only a father can feel who has 
made the discovery that he has an ex- 
ceedingly clever daughter. But of all 
critical comments, that of the great Dr. 
Johnson caused the young author the 
most delight. Upon finishing the first 
two volumes, the sage announced that 
the book contained passages which 
would do honor to Richardson. This 
highly interesting bit of news was con- 
veyed to Fanny while she was staying 
at Chessington with old Samuel Crisp 
(who was to her a “guide, philosopher 
and friend’) and her pleasure was so 
great that, under a mulberry tree in the 
garden, to use her own words, she 
“danced a jigg to Mr. Crisp, without 
any preparation, music, or explana- 
tion—to his no small amazement and 
diversion.” ’ 

This is not the place to enter into 
any detailed account of “Evelina.” Mr. 
Dobson in an excellently written chap- 
ter has described the novel and ap- 
praised it ‘at what most modern readers 
will agree to be its true value. As 
“Evelina” was her first, so in many 
respects it remains the best and most 
characteristic of Miss Burney’s stories. 
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The following passage contains, per- 
haps, the gist of Mr. Dobson’s opinion : 
“There is no endeavor after mental 
analysis; or—it may be added—any 
obtrusive evidence of prolixity. The 
book does not, like the novels of Field- 
ing and Smollett, deal with humanity 
in the rough, but rather with humanity 
in the circumscribed arena of domestic 
life. Its distinctive merit consists in 
the skill and graphic power of the 
character drawing, in the clever con- 
trast of the different individuality; in 
the author’s keen if somewhat crude 
sense of the ridiculous; and, above all, 
in the sprightliness and vivacity of her 
narrative, especially when she writes 
in the person of the heroine. And this 
last in a great measure, is due to the 
fact that in “Evelina” Miss Burney 
has portrayed her young self. Until 
the publication of the Early Diary, 
this, though conjectured, was not 
clearly established. But a perusal of 
the letters to Mr. Crisp, of the Teign- 
mouth and Worcester Journals, and of 
half a dozen of the reported conver- 
gations, shows clearly that Evelina 
Anville, narrating her adventures to 
Mr. Villars, was using very much the 
same pen as Frances Burney had em- 
ployed for those nouvelles d-la-~-main 
which, from time to time, she des- 
patched to ‘Daddy’ Crisp at Chessing- 
ton.” 

In July 1782 Miss Burney’s second 
novel “Cecilia,” was published. It 
was a more ambitious attempt than its 
predecessor. And, as Mr. Dobson ob- 
serves, “It is also more skilfully con- 
structed, and more carefully, though 
not so naturally written. But it is 
certainly too long; and towards the 
close suggests something of the hurry 
imposed upon the author by her eager 
father. It must also be confessed that 
the last chapters are scarcely as inter- 
sting as their forerunners.” On its 
appearance, however, the book won 
much applause and was eagerly and 
widely read. Burke was particularly 
loud in its praise, and Johnson warmly 


commended it. Horace Walpole, on 
the contrary, thought it “immeasurably 
long” and found fault with the end. 
He also complained that it ‘“‘was writ- 
ten in Dr. Johnson’s unnatural phrase.” 
While it is true that Miss Burney was 
influenced by Johnson, it is also true, 
as her biographer reminds us, that the 
point may be carried too far. In 
answer to Macaulay’s assertion that 
Johnson revised “Cecilia” and “re- 
touched the style of many passages.” 
Mr. Dobson quotes as decisive—and 
he is unquestionably correct in doing 
so—the Doctor’s own statement: “I 
never saw one word of it before it was 
printed.” Nearly all writers are af- 
fected in some degree by the style most 
prevalent at the time in which they 
write, but how far that influence ex- 
tends is a very difficult question to 
answer. 

With the publication of “Cecilia,” 
Miss Burney’s place in literature was 
firmly established. In the ordinary 
course of events she would have gone 
on writing novels to the end of her 
career. But for a time her life was 
directed away from literature, and 
when she did finally resume her pen, 
the old freshness and power were gone. 
Probably she had exhausted herself in 
the first two novels, and under any cir- 
cumstances would never have regained 
her old mastery in delineating charac- 
ter. However that may be, she was 
appointed in July 1786, Junior Keeper 
of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, and 
remained in that position for five years. 
How irksome it was; how trying the 
duties ; how disagreeable the company, 
we may gather from her Diary. Her 
health gave way and she was obliged 
to resign in 1791. In 1793 she mar- 
ried M. D’Arblay, a French gentleman 
who had been compelled to seek a 
refuge in England from the terrors of 
the Revolution. After some years of 
residence in exile M. D’Arblay re- 
turned to France accompanied by his 
wife, who remained there ten years. In 
1812 Madame D’Arblay came back to 
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her native land, where she resided until 
her death on January 6, 1840. Her 
principal writings besides those already 
named were “Camilla” (1796), “The 
Wanderer” (1814), and “Memoirs of 
Dr. Burney” (1832). None of 
these, however, approach in lit- 
erary interest the two works of fic- 
tion upon which her reputation rests. 
Her Diary, which contains some of her 
best writings, was not published until 
after her death. 

As was said at the beginning of this 
article, it is a difficult task to fevive in- 
terest in a novel which represents an 
oldand dimly remembered time—which 
was written to suit a taste now hope- 
lessly out of date. It is not to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that Mr. Dobson’s 
monograph will increase the demand 
for “Evelina” and “Cecilia.” Better 
books have been written since Fanny 
Burney wrote, and we of to-day would 
find her novels tedious and uninterest- 
ing. But their position in the develop- 


ment of English fiction is important 
enough to justify Mr. Dobson’s little 
book, and a perusal of it will bring us 
in touch with a chapter of eighteenth 
century literary history seldom read, 
and, for most of us, imperfectly under- 
stood. 
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In J. T. Trowbridge’s autobiogra 
phy, just published under the title of 
“My Own Story,” he tells, among 
many another excellent story, one 
about W. G. Simms, the once very 
moderately famous exponent of South- 
ern literature, whom he found doing 
newspaper work in Charleston soon 
after the close of the Civil War. 
Trowbridge was there in search of ma- 
terial for a book on the condition of 
the South, and he expected to get a 
lot of information from Simms. The 
author of “The Yemassee,” “Pelayo,” 
and half a hundred other books now 
forgotten, was ready enough to talk, 
but as a fair specimen of it all Trow- 
bridge gives the following: 

“Charleston, sir,” he said, with a 
level fixity of look, “was the finest city 
in the world; not a large city, but the 
finest. South Carolina, sir, was the 
flower of modern civilization. Our 
people were the most hospitable, the 
most accomplished, having the highest 
degree of culture and the highest 
sense of honor, of any people, I will 
not say of America, sir, but of any 
country on the globe. And they are 
so still, even in their temporary deso- 
lation.” 
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I stood on a tower in the wet, 


And New Year and Old Year met, 

And winds were roaring and blowing; 

And I said, “O years that meet in tears, 

Have ye aught that is worth the knowing? 

Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderer’s coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, 

But aught that is worth the knowing?” 

Seas at my feet were flowing, 

Waves on the shingle pouring, 

Old Year roaring and blowing, 

And New Year blowing. and roaring. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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NEW YEAR’S POETRY 
THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying; 
Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily; 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still: he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day, 
He hath no other life above, 
He gave me a friend and a true, true-love, 
And the New-Year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 
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He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ili of him, 
He was a friend to me 
Old year, you shall not die; 
We did so laugh and cry with-you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 
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He was full of joke and jesi, 
But all his merry quips are o'er, 
To see him die, across the waste. 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New-Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I hear just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 

The cricket chirps: the light burns low. 
’Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 
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Shake hands before you die 

Old year, we'll dearly rue for you. 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp-and thin. 

Alack! our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 

That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, Henr. 
And anew face at the door, my friend. a Camb 
A new face at the door. The Devel 


—Alfred Tennyson. European 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


Henry Sidgwick (died in 1900) was 
a Cambridge professor with an open 
The Develop- mind, multifarious reading 
pentot, and a strongly developed 
Polity ethical sense. In these lec- 
H.Sidgwick tures, which were a com- 
panion piece to his course on political 
science, Mr. Sidgwick has attempted 
the difficult, perhaps impossible, task 
of using the process of European his- 
tory from the Greek city to our Fed- 
eral constitution to illustrate his theory 
of the State. His Greek and Roman 
view is familiar. His mediaeval out- 
line suggests how long Hallam lingers 
in England, though Sidgwick by no 
means stops there, and knows Villani 
and Bluntschli. Modern polity, particu- 
larly that of England, is best handled. 
These lectures were the basis of semi- 


nar talks which succeeded them and. 


they have this strength and weakness. 
They are clear and compendious. 
They lack that minute acquaintance 
with original sources which German 
lectures would have; but they have an 
English common sense and broad view. 
The modern theory of the State as 
sovereign and not as a congeries of 
wnflicting rights begins for Sidgwick 
with the middle of the Seventeenth 
century. The treaty of Westphalia, 
1643, closed religious turmoil and in 
each country the crown, ‘as the em- 
bodied State, seized or sought to seize 
power. From this on, while Sidgwick 
steps in Bluntschli’s tracks, the book 
is clear and useful. In ancient and 
mediaeval times there is not enough 
allowance for other things besides mere 
polity. 


Greenw 


Babism is the one vital development 
of Mahommedanism in our day. It 
hae cae an ethical basis, a spir- 

an itual inspiration, albeit dis- 
torted, and a vital faith. 
It would not be fair to say 
that it was the Christian Science of 
Islam; but it has points of resem- 
blance. It has become a vague mys- 
ticism with Abbas Effendi, the present 
representative of the second teacher 
of the Bab or gate, as its representa- 
tive. This volume is accurate in terms 
but wrong in spirit, as books on the 
East by those who know only the West 
are apt to be. 

* * x 

These three lectures, delivered at 
Haverford, sum the aspect of religion 
Religion ofan which has .grown up at 
Educated Mantiarvard as the triple re- 
Francis, sult of the Unitarian tradi- 
Peabody tion, a strong ethical spirit 
and the academic atmosphere. It is 
presented by a man now 34 years out 
of college who has been a Unitarian 
pastor in Cambridge, a professor of 
divinity there, and who now holds the 
Harvard professorship in Christian 
morals. The three lectures first make 
religious development a part of the 
general work of complete education, 
second define “Christ’s Message to the 
Scholar” as the teaching of “humility, 
simplicity and reverence,” and third 
link service and knowledge, one saving 
the other. Sin, except as a stage of 
imperfect development, the supernatu- 
ral and mystic emotion are not denied, 
but passed by on one side. The future 
life is treated as a “perhaps.” All said 
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is lucid, logical and restrained, admi- 
rably suited to those who enjoy the 
advantages of life and are out of the 
hustle and wrestle. 

* * x 


This riot in the horrors of the worst 
of crushed poverty London has to 
show wholly forgets that 
the Ase’! this is what is left by the 
Jack London ONWard advance and that 
infinitely worse in a larger 
share could be marshalled in India or 
China. What is here described in dire 
detail, with much keen perception and 
capacity for making horrors reek, 
calls for change, but the book wholly 
omits to show that this change is in 
progress and yearly leaves a lesser 
residuum. 
*x* * * 

Canon Henson has for a decade 
urged on the English established 
Studiesin church the false position in 
Religion inthe Which it was placed by 
17th Century J aud and the Act of Uni- 
H. H. Henson formity by which it cut it- 
self off from the moral and spiritual 
inheritance of the Reformation and 
placed itself in antagonism to the other 
reformed churches. Instead of going 
to the Vatican, it went to Whitehall 
and accepted absolutism as its guide. 
The steps by which it reached this and 
its expression in the penal statutes of 
the Seventeenth century are described 
in this volume of lectures, which 
makes much use of Baxter in outlining 
the church before Laud, Sabbatarian- 
ism and the license against which it 
was a reaction, the Presbyterian at- 
tempt at an establishment, the place 
and work of Erastianism and the grad- 
ual emergence from the disorder which 
succeeded the Reformation, first of a 
new system of morals and next of tol- 
eration. Protestant churches are usu- 
ally held as the product of the Refor- 
mation. The mid-period in which 
they develop a century and a half after 
the breach with Rome few know and 
this on the Anglican side.Canon Hen- 
son describes. 
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English municipalities have gone 
into public work on a scale unknown 
in this country. The better 


Municipal 

Trade results for many years out- 
Leonard numbered the worse, but in 
Darwin 


five years past the extension 
of municipal functions has been sharp- 
ly challenged. Major Leonard Dar- 
win, the fourth son of Charles Dar- 
win, an English army engineer officer, 
has in this volume reviewed the pros 
and cons of the subject, with the bal- 
ance rather against what has been 
done. He lacks in grasp of the issues 
presented by debt, capital account, 
depreciation and unearned increment, 
but he has written an engineer’s clear, 
methodical, informed summary of the 
present situation. What has been done, 
how it early began, how apparent 
profits were early large, how later these 
tend to diminish under laws familiar in 
well constructed cost-sheets and how 
much casts doubt on the future exten- 
sion of this system of city public 
works, are all here. 
*x* * * 

Every flutter-by which has not a 

clubbed end at the tip of its antennae 


TheMoth iS a moth. The rest are 
Book butterflies. These Dr. Hol- 
Williem J. land covered in 1898 im 
Holland §=— “The ~Butterfly Book,” on 


the whole the most useful manual on 
the subject which has appeared. He 
has now done the same for moths— 
a much more difficult task. The moths 
are at least ten times as numerous— 
perhaps 20 times. They vary through 
a wider range in size, from moths 
whose wings would cover a good- 
sized plate, down to the minute mi- 
cropterygidae whose pupal mandibles 
suggest a connecting link. Dr. Hol 
land has taken the moths of the United 
States and Canada, say over 4,000,000 
square miles. His index has refer- 
ences to about 2,300 species. ‘This is, 
I think, the largest area and number 
of species of moths ever so closely cov- 
ered in one volume. The next largest 
in area is probably Mr. G. F. Hamp 
son’s British Indian “Moths,” which 
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red 10 years ago and has 1158 
species, probably a bare fraction of the 
moths in the territory to which this 
faunal series was devoted. Mr. Ed- 
ward Meyrick’s “Handbook of British 
Lepidoptera,” 1895, with both butter- 
flies and moths, has but 2061 species. 
Dr. Holland, while he has, one may 
say, but about a quarter of all the 

ies in North America, has a fourth 
so full and well chosen that it will meet 
the needs of collectors for years and 
gives what has not been on moths. 
Unlike Mr. Meyrick, who injured a 
very useful book by injecting into it a 
new Classification, Dr. Holland has fol- 
lowed Mr. H. G. Dyar’s list published 
by the National Museum seven years 
ago, with a key connecting this list with 
Sir George F. Hampson’s monumental 
work. Dr. Holland has 48 colored 
plates with 1500 figures and 263 cuts 
in the text. He describes all the im- 
portant species that count, in a lively, 
field naturalist fashion. His wealth of 
material is kept well in hand. This 
country still needs a book like W. J. 
Gordon’s “How to Know Them” or 
“Our Country’s Butterflies and 
Moths,” but this has 500 more colored 
figures and is worth far more, though 
less handy. Dr. Holland’s two works 
on moths and butterflies will long be 
loved and used by those who know 
what the pursuit of these insects is. 
a 
Professor Simon Newcomb is a 
computer rather than astronomer ; but 
he is a computer of a genius 
so great that he is quite 
a. out of this class, though 
Newcomb not in that of the great ob- 
servers or mathematicians. He made 
the United States “Nautical Almanac” 
aworld standard by a shrewd Ameri- 
can skill, tireless industry and marvel- 
lous perspicacity. He has for forty 
years known all worth knowing in his 
field, and while it is not a very large 
field, he has made it vivid and vital by 
the mingled sense and humor which 
has always distinguished one of the 
most original of living Americans. The 


n 
Astronomer 
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book is really a readable history of 
the personal side of American astron- 
omy, with sketches of many scien- 
tific and public men, set forth with 
complete readiness to shed light on 
past differences and weaknesses. 

* * * 

Thomas Carlyle had not been dead 
a year before those informed in the 
The Nemesis literary world had heard 
of Froude the strange double story 
SirJ-Crichton-which Jamec: Anthony 
Alex. Carlyle Froude has at last revealed 
in his “My Relations with Carlyle,” 
posthumously published. That has 
drawn this bitter rejoinder from Car- 
lyle’s nephew and friend. This most 
unlovely subject has here the Carlyle 
family side, with testimony and minute 
explanation. Worse gossip on both 
sides has not seen the light. The truth 
is between. Neither Thomas Carlyle 
nor his wife were normal. To eye- 
strain, he added other pathological con- 
ditions and she used morphine and 
suffered in ways not here fully de- 
scribed. Both had the gift of expres- 
sion, a dangerous thing in family quar- 
rels. 

*x* * * 

A trained journalist who saw much 
when he was voung and remembered 
Portraits of ore when he was old has 
the Sixties written here just the sort 
Justin of thing a newspaper wants 
Mevarthy when a man dies—a me- 
lange of personal impression, anecdote 
and estimate. It is done very well, the 
people are extremely well known and 
when you are through, it has all some- 
how slipped by without a mark. 

* * * 


Mr. Taft has done a needed work 
admirably. His history is better than 
his criticism, but both are 

Free sem good, and there are,the few- 
= est volumes in “art” which 
patente. break new ground as this 
does. He begins with Richard Rush, 
of whom he writes with accuracy and 
appreciation, his pages passing through 
the century which lies between the 
““Nymph of the Schuylkill” and to- 
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day. A careful reading brings to light 
no omission. Dates are accurate. The 
older men, Greenough, Powers, Craw- 
ford, Palmer and Ball, are adequately 
treated. The historical transition from 
Italian to French models is penetra- 
tingly described. The thronged sculp- 
ture of the past 30 years is more tan- 
gled and single figures do not stand 
out clearly, but the outline is method- 
ical, men are kept in proportion and 
Mr. Taft is catholic in his criticism, 
though much of the time somewhat 
conventional, The work flags there- 
fore towards the end, but the volume 
will long stand a landmark. 
*x * o* 
Mr. Caffin was for several years the 
art critic of the New York “Sun,” 
having worked into this 
position from previous 
ChariesH. training in England as an 
came architect. His work he has 
taken most seriously and he has been 
more prone to appreciation than to 
analysis or comparison. He has gath- 
ered here sketches of 12 sculptors of 
the day, led by Saint Gaudens. The 
“men center about New York. Mr. 
Caffin has a personal acquaintance 
with them and their work. He knows 
the received opinion of the artistic cir- 
cle upon them. Unlike Mr. Taft, a 
man like Mr. Grafly finds him rather 
at sea. He has no opinion ready for 
him. For most of the men, and they 
are the foremost figures in their art for 
this country, Mr. Caffin has a clear 
record of the start, training and life of 
each and a kindly, intelligent and 
workmanlike valuation of the work 
done, albeit the praise is sometimes a 
little forced. 


American 
Sculpture 


* * * 


Scarcely known to Americans, this 
Franco-Polish critic and historical stu- 
Rome andthe (ent has been busily writing 
Renaissance for two-score years. Polish 
Julian by blood, which gives him 
Klaczko aca : f ial in- 

pacity tor perennial in 
terest for interest’s sake; German by 
education, which confers a habit of 
original research, and French by resi- 


dence and audience, perpetually re 
minded—“above all—nothing dull!” 
Julian Klaczko has in these essays seen 
the renaissance as it showed itself in 
Rome, and is seen by the constant vis- 
itor he is, who has something of the 
training of the professional historian, 
something of the attitude of the art 
critic, and something of the plastic 
appreciation of the Pole. He has vis- 
ited Rome often. He knows the local 
atmosphere and utterance of those to 
whom fresco and sculpture are of diur- 
nal familiarity, and who are part of 
the life from which they sprang. For 
while in Florence, the renaissance is 
the art of the people, in Rome it is the 
art of the wealthy priest of good 
family, taste, and sometimes the easy 
life and sometimes the devout. Lack 
ing the broad philosophy of Taine, 
there is no book, since those letters of 
forty years ago which awoke new 
echoes in old halls, which quite so well 
reproduces and expresses the sentiment 
and emotion, the native feeling of the 
man of wide knowledge before the Ro- 
man world of the renaissance. Blot 
it, and how empty modern painting is 
of the heroic note. 

—Still loftier than the world suspects 

Living and dying. 

The great basilica is here in its 
stages, the marbles of Angelo, his fres- 
coes and Raphael’s, and lesser things 
tuned to the note of appreciation— 
with no worry over “ascriptions” and 
minute questions of origin and artist. 

x * x 

You must know your East well to 
measure the value of this book. Mr. 
The Ideats of Okakura, a Japanese of the 
the East new training and the old 
Kakasu ideals, left his place as head 
vkakura = of the New Art School at 
Uena Tokyo; but he resigned as a pro 
test against the introduction of occ 
dental methods and organized a craft 
guild of Japanese artists. In this book, 
not long and full of meat, and new meat 
at that, he runs over the development 
of Japanese art from the standpoint of 
one who looks on India as the fructify- 
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ing center of Asia, as indeed: it is. 
Asia is organic and India is its initia- 
tive in many ways, Japan receiving 
the impulse last. This view synthe- 
sizes a wide range of art and social 
phenomena and is urged with inner 
knowledge of the Eastern end and 
view. The Buddhist movement has a 
most subtle interpretation and _ inci- 
dentally the sculpture in the cave of 
Ajanta are put in a new technical light. 
*x* * * 


Mr. Sturgis is an architect who has 
written much on art and as his biblio- 
graphies show has read 
Imecters much both on his craft and 
Russell on art. He has in this book 
Seesis run through the architec- 
tural succession from the Athenian 
Acropolis to a modern insurance build- 
ing in St. Paul in the spirit of the in- 
telligent guide who desires to direct 
admiration. The book runs to example 
father than precept. It is plentifully 
illustrated and knowledge of the draw- 
ing-board, perpetually recalls Mr. 
Sturgis to the simpler facts and as- 
pects. 
* * * 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne was born with 
a great career before him which he 
tawthorne never achieved. Sometimes 
Cicle a son begins where his 
hallen father left off. How much 
Hawthorne the son might have done 
shines in the best book he has written, 
“Hawthorne and His Circle.” These 
literary ana of his own childhood, his 
father and his friends are marred by 
small lacks of knowledge. Why Rus- 
kin’s wife left him and why Buchanan 
had a wry-neck—these are well enough 
known—one a matter of legal record 
—to render retailing the usual conven- 
tional guess unnecessary. But Mr. 
Hawthorne has that most unusual 
thing, a close memory of childhood. 
He has also the imagination of the 
fomances—a great aid in reminiscence. 
The book will be indispensable to every 
one who wishes to see Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne as he was. Its picture of the 
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American spirit and attitude towards 
England and Europe just before the 
war is a contribution to history. The 
literary portraits are often etched in 
sharper than one could wish, but they 
tell their story. The book has no index, 
which it badly needs for reference to 
this company of worthies, and notes 
would add. Not a page but has its 
fresh interest. 
x * x 


Miss Charlotte A. Porter and Miss 
Helen A. Clarke continue in the third 
iii play issued, the “First Folio 
of Errors a - +a 

» Midsummer ight’s 
Bec seta Dreame” and “Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost” have already appeared. 
This small volume is a student’s con- 
venience. The folio text, with variorum 
notes and some criticism, the latter 
office taken very seriously. Such an 
edition has its special place and it will 
do its best work where books are few. 

ok ok K 


If you did not read this book when it 
appeared in 1892, you missed one of 
The Naturatistthe best nature books of the 
inLaPiata generation. It appears now 
wm. Henry in its third edition, having 
— had its second in 1895, at 
half the price of its first appearance 
but with the same in different pictures, 

* * * 


By many for whose opinion I have 
a deep respect, this book is held to be 
funny. It may be. It fol- 
lows the usual receipt of 
humorous literary criticism, 
but there is nothing so sad 
as the laugh that never came, and on 
many of these pages, it never comes. 
Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Winston 
Churchill, Booth Tarkington, Richard 
Harding Davis, James Brander Mat- 
thews, Henry James and the rest are, 
doubtless, a poor, dull lot; but are they 
as dull as the attempt of this book to 
make fun of them? A single article in 
“The Reader” might pass, but a book 
full affects one like a mechanical joker. 


Literary 
Guillotine 
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away from his desk Mr. Hill spends 
his time shooting and is also an enthn- 
siastic amateur photographer. 

x * x 


Mrs. May Isabel Fisk, author of 
“Monologues,” is a New York woman 
who has been successful as 
Mrs. Ma a monologist and writer of 
Isabel Fisk monologues. She is a 
daughter-in-law of the late 
General Clinton Bowen Fisk. Mrs. 
Fisk was a pupil at the Sylvanus Reed 
School in New York, and after grad- 
uating began her literary work, con- 
tributing to a number of magazines. 
She then went abroad, and. studied 
voice culture under Toriani in Paris. 
Returning to New York she made a 
success as a playwright and actress in 
1897, when her two-act play, entitled 
“A Pair of Bellows,” was produced 
with herself in the leading role. Mrs. 
Fisk’s husband is a well-known news- 
paper man in New York. 
ok ok * 
Mr. George Edward Woodberry, 
author of “America in Literature,” is an 
established authority upon 
George this subject. He has been 
dwar : 
Woodberry Professor of Comparative 
Literature in Columbia 
University, New York, since 1891, and 
previously occupied the Chair of Eng- 
lish in the University of Nebraska. He 
is said to be the most popular professor 
at Columbia. He is a native of Bev- 
erly, Mass., where he was born in 1855, 
graduating from Harvard in his 
twenty-second year. He is the author 
of a number of volumes upon literary 
subjects, and resides at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 6 ee 
F. Grainger, who writes under the 
nom de plume of Headon Hill, the au- 
thor of “The Duke De- 
cides,” was born at Lowe- 
stoft, Suffolk, England, in 
1857. He was educated at 
Eaton, spent a few years in the army 
and has been in Egypt and the United 
States. He then took up journalism 
and drifted, naturally, into literature. 
Outside of “The Duke Decides,” his 
latest success, he has written “By a 
Hair’s Breadth,” “The Zone of Fire” 
and “The Queen of Night.” When 


P. Grainger 


Noah K. Davis, author of “The 
Story of the Nazarene,” was born in 
Alabama in 1830, entered 

Noah K. Mercer University, Georgia, 
Davis at the age of fourteen, and 
after graduation spent some 

years of special study in Philadelphia, 
Since 1873 Dr. Davis has held the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. During these 
thirty years he has published several 
books that are widely used in colleges 
and universities—“Elements of De- 
ductive Logic,” “Elements of Psychol- 
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ogy,” “Elements of Ethics,” etc. Al 
ways a student of the Bible, he has for 
twenty-five years lectured to a volun- 
tary attendance of students on Sunday 
afternoon. A peculiarly winning pet- 
sonality has won for Dr. Davis a 
unique position in the hearts of stu- 
dents—North and South—and his 
scholarship and proved sympathy with 
men, specially qualify him to write this 
book. 
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And in the midst of his jubilee, 

His delight in the present exalting, 

No cloud of his own fall twelve months 
on, 

Called his joy to untimely halting. 


The Knight of the New Year rode 
gaily in, 

With colors all bright and flying, 

He took his throne with a winning 
grace, 

And a smile to the Old Year resigning. 


But the Year dethroned smiled ever so 
slight, 

Not with bitterness, though he was 
sad, 

He knew full well the pride of might, 

But he knew also the lesson of being 


glad 


In another's cause for rejoicing. 


Dr. Morrison is a Glasgow preacher. 
Some time ago he issued a book of 
sermons which created such 
a sudden and unexpected 
demand that Dr. Morrison 
was persuaded to try again. 
Hence we have “Sun-Rise,” a compan- 
ion book to “Flood-Tide,” the two be- 
ing collections, one of morning, one 
of evening sermons. 

Dr. Morrison stands with Dr. Black 
and compares favorably with Dr. Reg- 
inald Campbell and Dr. Campbell 
Morgan. He has intensity of religion 
devoid of bigotry, he has eloquence 
and a convincing faith. He is some- 
thing of a poet and he writes simply. 
We do not become offended by too 
strongly intruded dogma. We do not 
grow wearied through the presentation 
of abstruse, intricate theological prob- 
lems. 

“Sun-Rise” is permeated by spirit- 
tality. The homesickness of the soul 
is the topic of the first discourse. How 
uplifting to the sinner, how helpful to 
feel that evil is not the heritage of 


Sun-Rise * 


man, that the unhappiness of evil, the 
dissatisfaction of it is a natural accom- 
paniment to wickedness. Many have 
felt this dissatisfaction. All know the 
longings for the good. Dr. Morrison 
puts it all so plainly and solves it all 
so simply by saying “Home is God,” 
“Go Home.” 

Dr. Morrison does not fall into the 
error of the scientist and so set man’s 
puny reason upon a pedestal. He 
glories in the mysteries of religion, in 
the mysteries of Christ. The more the 
mystery, the greater his sincerity. His 
heart tells him that the Power Divine 
is around and about and within and 
upon him. Why should he trouble? 
Why seek to pry into the Sacred Se- 
crets of the Holy of Holies? Probably 
he has had his moments of transfigur- 
ation; probably he has for a period 
brief and inexplicably happy, caught 
a glimpse of the Beyond when the veil 
was drawn. To him of sure faith 
these things are and may be. 

We thank Dr. Morrison for his ser- 
mons. They are food for the soul— 





_. *Sun-Rise. By G. H. Morrison. 
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wholesome, nutritious food and pleas- 
antly proffered. We feel sure that it 
must be a delight to listen to his own 
delivery of these discourses. The 
man who wrote “Sun-Rise” must be a 
man of winning and strengthful per- 
sonality. 


We are prone to look upon new 
Bibles and newly-translated ‘Testa- 
ments with some doubt and 
fos wench hesitancy. Well as 
entury New ies 
Testament | We know the limitations of 
the Bible which we con- 
stantly use, it has nonetheless attained 
a hold upon us and a sacredness which 
make us loth to give it up for some- 
thing more modern, even though we 
realize it to be at the same time more 
accurate. 

But upon careful consideration, 
“The Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment,” just published, recommends it- 
self as an aid to the lay reader. 

Our ordinary Testament is archaic. 
It was translated in 1611 and was even 
then merely the resuit of many re- 
visions of Tyndale’s version in 1543, 
which in its turn was founded upon 
Wycliffe’s text of 1380. It was not 
at all a translation from the original 
Greek, but a translation from a Latin 
version. 

In 1881 there appeared what we call 
the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, which was not a modernized 
version in the sense that it employed 
modern, every-day English. 

The new version has been the work 
of some twenty persons, members of 
various sections of the Christian 
Church. The translators themselves 
call it a labor of love which has ex- 
tended over ten years. 

The object of the work has been to 
put the New Testament into every-day 
language. The words employed are 
words in current use and simplicity 
and directness have been made the 
keynotes. 

The translation is an entirely new 
one made from the Greek text of 
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Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort, a text 
founded mainly upon newly discovered 
manuscripts of more ancient dates than 
those hitherto known of and employed, 

The idea has not been to write a 
paraphrase, nor has it been either to 
make a precisely literal transposition, 
The idiomatic expressions in the Greek 
are too many and too impossible of 
exact translation for that, wherefore 
scholarship has taken advantage of its 
privilege to take some slight liberty at 
such points. 

The result has been a very readable 
Gospel. Any one can understand it 
and most persons will find its clarity 
most illuminative in places where the 
older expressions and obsolete words 
have always engendered more or less 
obscurity. The accompanying expla- 
nations and notes are also helpful to 
those not posted historically, the po- 
litical terms employed are understand- 
able in every instance. Where quota- 
tions are used from the Old Testament 
or where the poetic qualities of a pass- 
age seem to demand it, the older form 
is returned to, thus helping to preserve 
the charm of poetry and poetic force, 
the loss of which has been one of the 
chief drawbacks in most attempted 
new translations. 

The book is not a large one. It may 
be readily handled and presents a neat, 
compact appearance, while the type is 
good and clear and the paragraphs 
indexed in blocks. It will surely do 
no one harm to read it; it may prove 
more than a passing aid to many. 


Mr. Austin Brereton, as a dramatic 
critic of so long standing, as a Shake- 
spearian scholar of no mean 
Theatre and. 2ccomplishment, and as the 
Henry Irving* 2uthor of numerous works 
of high value upon stage 
topics, is well qualified to write this 
history of the Lyceum Theatre and of 
Sir Henry Irving’s magnificent career 
there. 
Mr. Brereton says in his introduc- 
tion to the volume that it was not his 





*The Lyceum Theatre and Henry Irving. By Austin Brereton. 
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intention at first to write so extensively 
of the Lyceum prior to the time of 
Irving, but some slight research led 
him to the discovery of material at 
once fascinating and likely to prove 
novel. So it came about that his pro- 
jected enterprise developed into a com- 
plete and detailed history of the Ly- 
ceum from its first building up until 
the close of Irving’s connection with 
it in 1902. 

The Lyceum was first built in 1772 
and was used as a picture gallery, the 
Exhibition Room of the Royal Incor- 
porated Society of Artists in Great 
Britain. Its career as an exhibition 
room, however, was of short duration, 
and it became an entertainment hall, 
occupied by Flockton’s sleight-of-hand 
performances and general variety 
show. 

In 1777 it became an Exchange, and 
in 1781 it was made the headquarters 
of a debating society. 

In 1784 it was used to exhibit an air 
balloon; this was followed by a wax- 
work exhibition and an art sale of Old 
Masters. The year 1789 was memor- 
able for a miscellaneous collection of 
attractions of different forms, and in 
1790 it descended to the plane of an 
animal arena. 

Its history as a regular theatre dates 
from 1809. In 1816 it was rebuilt by 
aMr. Arnold who bought the prop- 
erty and erected a larger theatre. In 
1830 it was destroyed by fire and in 
1834 was again rebuilt and opened 
uder the name “The Royal Lyceum 
ad English Opera House.” Its his- 
tory between 1834 and 1871 is check- 
ered. It seemed unlucky to the theatri- 
tal profession, and as Mr. Brereton 
says, “the public had no faith in it.” 
But H. L,. Bateman took it in 1871 and 
the company which he brought in- 
tuded Henry Irving. Then began the 
famous career of the now great Eng- 
lish actor. 

Mr. Brereton traces Irving’s career 
fom his hit made as Alfred Jingle— 
® down through Mathias in “The 


Bells,” Hamlet, Macbeth and all the 
other characters which have made his 
reputation and standing. He closes 
with Irving’s farewell to the Lyceum 
in 1902. 

Mr. Brereton’s recital of fact per- 
ceptibly changes once he touches upon 
Irving. Here he has a subject to 
which he is evidently partial, and the 
new accession of intensity and en- 
thusiasm is apparent. But he escapes 
undue laudation and makes his state- 
ments clear and convincing through- 
out. He is familiar with public 
opinion all the way along and quotes 
frequently from newspaper criticisms 
which appeared at the time of the var- 
ious performances. It is a timely work 
altogether, and a profitable achieve- 
ment, 

We are happy to receive it and to 
read it, feeling it to be at once a book 
of historical importance as well as a 
fair appreciation and estimation of one 
of the greatest of our English actors. 


This work seems chiefly designed for 

the purpose of tracing Shakespeare’s 

ancestry. Byresearch among 

Shakespeare's all available documents and 

Home Land* by investigations in and 

about the poet’s birth- 

place and home, Mr. Brassington has 

made as complete a genealogy of the 

Shakespeare and Arden families as we 
have yet had in any one book. 

Mr. Brassington brings up many 
interesting points in the course of his 
descriptions and the account of his re- 
searches. The Baconians receive one or 
two pretty hard blows upon that por- 
tion of their armor which defends, on 
the score of Shakespeare’s humble par- 
entage and mean condition of life. 
According to Mr. Brassington’s claims, 
Shakespeare undeniably possessed the 
instincts that accompany nobility of 
birth and the consciousness of the pos- 
session of good blood. His mother, 
Mary Arden, belonged to one of the 
first families of Warwickshire, and 
could count her ancestors noble for 





*Shakespeare's Home Land. By W. Salt Brassington. 
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many generations back. Shakespeare’s 
father was also of a fairly good family, 
the yeoman class of the time being an 
honest and honored people. 

So the “country lout” as some in- 
discriminate Baconian has had the bad 
taste to express it, was almost as likely 
to possess the graces of high birth and 
gentle breeding as Francis Bacon him- 
self. Shakespeare’s very taste and 
preferences for people in high life, 
and his evident ability to mingle with 
them as we find it shown in his works, 
bear out this statement, we of course 
not admitting it possible that any other 
than he wrote the plays. Mr. Bras- 
sington also describes minutely the 
conditions, as far as they can be found, 
surrounding the poet’s marriage. As 
we all know, Taine and numerous 
others have cast a stigma upon Shakes- 
peare’s name in this connection, while 
some others have tried to explain it 
away. Mr Brassington’s explanation 
does not differ materially from these 
save that he goes more into detail and 
adds one or two newer and forceful 
points. 

His descriptions of Mary Arden’s 
home and surroundings, of Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage and its environ- 
ment, of Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
of Stratford, Warwickshire and its 
vicinities, make a group of interesting 
pictures and the author has spared no 
pains to add to them vivid literary and 
historical associations in the way of 
anecdotes, descriptions of surviving 
relics, and accounts of incidents not so 
generally known. 

He takes up many of the important 
places easily reached from Stratford 
and makes what might be called side 
excursions to them. 

Altogether it is an interesting book, 
a helpful guide-book for travellers in 
the Shakespeare country, as well as a 
profitable and enjoyable volume for 
general readers everywhere, and for 
all lovers of Shakespeare. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
add much value to the text. 


_ 


This is a bit of pure, delicately 
penned comedy, a worthy successor 
and part sequel to “A Bath 
Incomparable Comedy.” “Incomparable 
Bellairs* = Bellairs” is almost a farce, 
but it is a dainty, delectable 
farce, and saved from the really ludi- 
crous by the sure touches of humanity 
and the tender pathos of the few 
serious situations. 

The book is not by any manner of 
means the best thing that Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle have done, though for 
amusement it is one of the most de 
lightful. The incomparable Kitty is 
a second Peg Woffington, while Denis 
O’Hara is a creation undeniably. The 
effervescent Irishman with his laugh 
and his wit, and his reckless love, his 
inebriety, scarcely condonable though 
laughable in despite, and his exuberant 
osculatory weakness, keeps the book 
alive in nearly every page and gives 
it a sweet and pretty ending by becom- 
ing once for all nearly serious. Rachel 
Peace and Lord Mandeville are two 
striking characters, and afford numer- 
ous lights and shadows, while Mr 
Strafford serves to play a necessaty 
color-lending part. 

It is all captious and all humorous, 
we laugh many, many times, and at the 
end we leave off reading and laughing 
with a contented sense of having 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 


There is a distinctive value added 
to this work, owing to the fact that Dr. 
Davis is not a minister: He 
The Story of holds a chair of Moral Phil- 
the Nazarenet osophy in the University of 
Virginia, and even the 
most obstinate enemy to Christianity 
cannot deny that such a position et 
tails qualifications which are often 
recounted as lacking in a follower of 
the Faith. So we get a plea for 
Christianity from one outside the 
ministerial circle, a fact that should 
carry some weight. 
For many yéars Dr. Davis has been 
a student of the Bible. This study, 


——— 





*Incomparable Bellairs. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
+ The Story of the Nazarene. By Noah K. Davis. 
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together with his copious historical 
knowledge and his broad-minded com- 
prehension of human nature, added to 
which is a firm belief in the divinity 
of Christ, invests him with the proper 
and necessary capabilities for writing 
what may be called a lay history of 
the Christ. 

The Christian has his Bible, and to 
most Christians it is enough. But the 
man and woman without the church 
are often timid in their use of the Holy 
Book, or more often still are negligent. 
The fact that it is a chief organ in a 


but largely embellished by imagina- 
tion. Its statements, its events, its 
characters, are based upon actuality ; 
after that, Dr. Davis has brought all 
his scholarship, all his travel, all his 
historical stores to the erection of an 
environment. Frequently he quotes 
Scriptures, but more frequently still he 
paraphrases the stories told by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and 
by giving them a certain unconvention- 
ality he robs them of their formidable- 
ness and brings them more intimately 
home. 


GENERAL VIEW OF NAZARETH 


Society to which they do not belong, 
makes them careless of its contents, 
and causes them to regard it as a thing 
apart and foreign. 

But Dr. Davis’s book is an interest- 
ing and attractive paraphrase of the 
four gospels treated broadly and agree- 
ably. It is the story of Christ and of 
Christ’s ministry, but it is a story sup- 
plemented by abundant historical fact 
and contemporary incident. It is es- 
sentially a story, founded upon fact 


From “ The Story cf the Nazarene” 


He reflects very often, as in picturing 
the humble conditions and poverty of 
Christ’s birth. 


“Oh the pity of it, the pity of it! And 
the humiliation of the innocent maiden 
mother! And how humble the entrance 
into life of this royal child, this ‘son of 
heaven’s eternal king, of wedded maid and 
virgin mother born.’” 


Dr. Davis has a very clear picture in 
his mind, a picture formed from wide, 
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deep learning, and from the employ- 
ment of logic and natural deduction, a 
picture of how everything closely con- 
cerned with Christ’s birth and life 
most likely happened and was. This 
picture he has given us simply, clearly, 
but not the less vividly and attractively 
and all the more enjoyable and con- 
vincing for its never swerving tone of 
gentle reverence and deep-seated faith. 
It is all quiet and tender, unblemished 
by a too apparent zeal, which so often 
offends, yet unassailable in its strong 
belief in itself, in “the courage of its 
convictions,” so to speak. 

If it never does anything more, it 
will at least do this one thing—it will 
make some people think. And think- 
ing leads far. 


We have here an unique and inter- 
esting account of visions—visions of 
the spirit world as seen by 

Forerunners men from the earliest ages 


up and testified to by sur- 
vivals of ancient and medi- 
aeval literature. 

Professor Dods uses Dante for a 
culminating point in that Dante may 
be rightfully regarded as the master 
interpreter of the ideas of Heaven and 
Hell as they existed up until his time. 
That Dante employed as much of 
existing material and derived his ideas 
from as many existing nations as was 
possible in planning his pictures of the 
Inferno, Purgatorio and Heaven is 
doubtless true. Most of our great 
masters have used the sum total of 
knowledge and human experience as 
far as their own time and by adding 
their individual thought and genius 
have accomplished their work. But 
perhaps none of us have realized that 
Dante’s conception of the immortal 
abode could be traced directly step by 
step back to a very ancient period. 
Now Professor Dods has not traced 
backward—but forward. 


of Dante * 


ee eri 


He makes his beginning as far back 
as the twentieth century B. C. (as 
accurately as it can be estimated) and 
traces the evolution of conceptions of 
the spirit world as they have existed 
among the various people. Dante is 
his consummation point and the peo- 
ples from whose literature he draws 
examples are the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Hebrews, examples from these 
being supplemented by other examples 
from early Christian and Mediaeval 
Legends and Apocryphal Literature. 

The first illustration which he gives 
is found in the story of Gilgamesh. The 
tale is Babylonian and its origin prob- 
ably dates back to twenty centuries 
before Christ. The penetration of Gil- 
gamesh into the mountain of Sunset, 
and his visit to his ancestor Tsit-naph- 
ishtim is a very crude and simple 
beginning for the later elaborate pre- 
sentations of existence after death, 
The later story of Ishtar and her 
descent into the lower realms through 
seven different gates, at each one of 
which she was stripped of some article 
of apparel, waxes more intricate, while 
the Egyptian account of the visit of 
Setme and his son to Heaven and Hell 
grow still more so. 

After .these we have the better 
known accounts of Ulysses’s passage 
through Hades and the descent of 
7Eneas into Hell, also the crossing of 
the Styx by Bacchus on the boat of 
Charon as related by Aristophanes in 
“The Frogs.” 

From Apocryphal Literature we 
derive numerous instances of spirit 
visions, while the earlier Christian 
and Mediaeval legends present many 
other examples. 

Professor Dods has set forth one.by 
one his large collection of visions and 
visits ; and the result is an informative 
and interesting evolutionary study. 

In summarizing he says: 





* Forerunners of Dante. By Professor Dods. 
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“Put very briefly, the literary history of 
the Descensus Averno amounts to this: The 
visions began with simplicity and lack of 
elaboration, as we might expect, but were 
soon filled out and enlarged with more or 
less definite detail. By the time of Christ 
there are no less than three separate tradi- 
tions, all of them substantial, which have 
grown up almost uninfluenced by one an- 
other. These may be called the Egyptian, 
the classical and the Hebrew. * * * It 
is not meant to assert that there are no 
points of resemblance, but it must be obvi- 
ous that differences of soil and climate have 
produced three very divergent varieties of 
flower from an identically similar seed. 

At the beginning of the Christian era the 
“Visit to the Dead” underwent a necessary 
change. The Jewish vision becomes chris- 
tianized. The classical and Egyptian be- 
came a mere influence. It was in main the 
Hebrew tradition that lived on. From the 
first century two main streams of literature 
took their start, flowed separately for some 
six hundred years, and gradually mixing 
their waters combined to produce the fully 
developed traditional vision. By these two 
streams, which kept so strangely apart at 
first, are meant the Apocryphal Apocalypses 
on the one hand, and on the other those 
simple, pious legends in which the early 
saints and monks, who had not come under 
the influence of the elaborate schemes of the 
apocryphal writings, expressed their beliefs 
concerning the hereafter.” 


One characteristic remains to all the 
visions, invariably the joys of heaven 
are pictured as spiritual, those of hell 
as physical. 

Altogether the book is odd and 
thoroughly interesting, from a literary 
standpoint; the subject is novel, the 
treatment is scholarly, while the 
arrangement and style are agreeable in 
every respect. 

ie, te 

Famous people frequently have en- 
tertaining experiences in society. An 
amusing incident is told of Mrs. Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, author of “Six 
Trees,” “Pembroke,” and many other 
books. She was Miss Wilkins then, 
already known both here and abroad for 
her remarkable stories, and the scene 
Was a reception in the Harvard Annex 
for women, now Radcliffe College. 
Miss Wilkins had been talking for 
some time with an enthusiastic young 
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student about the writing of themes. 
At length the girl turned to her and 
said, with an air of conferring a great 
compliment: “Why, Miss Wilkins, you 
do seem to have such good ideas about 
themes; I should think you would try 
to write yourself some time.” 
t./- ¢ 


Several reviewers of Aquila Kemp- 
ster’s novel, “The Mark,” published 
the past month, have taken the author’s 
name to be a pseudonym, which is not 
the case, for Mr. Kempster is a real 
newspaper man in New York City. 
Mr. Kempster objects to the recently 
circulated reports that he, as a boy, 
was a deserter from an English vessel 
in Indian waters. He left the ship 
with the consent of the doctors under 
whose charge he was on the vessel, 
and remained in India seven years 
with the approval of his family. There 
has been interesting speculation con- 
cerning the nationality of the author: 
whether he is an Englishman, a resi- 
dent of India, or an American, and the 
novel is an evident reason for the quan- 
dary. 

*x* * * 

Not long ago Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of “A Lieutenant Under Wash- 
ington” and many other popular books 
for boys, dropped into the children’s 
room at the Boston Public Library. 
“T fancy I felt,” he says, “as most 
writers would when I discovered a lad 
with one of my own books on the table 
before him, and apparently deeply in- 
terested in its perusal. Assured that I 
would have the very opportunity I most 
desired—that of drawing from him his 
own impressions—I soon entered into 
conversation with him, thereby, I fear, | 
somewhat infringing upon the rules. 
For a time he talked glibly and I was 
congratulating myself that I was se- 
curing candid and unbiased opinions 
from the very fountain head—a Bos- 
ton boy !—when suddenly he looked up 
and quizzically said, ‘I know who you 
are! You’re the man who wrote this 
book. I’ve seen your picture.’ ” 
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Recollections and Impressions of James 
McNeill Whistler. By Arthur Jer- 
ome Eddy. December, 1903. 
THIS book, clad in an “arrange- 

ment” in brown and gray, befitting the 

subject, will be welcomed by many 

who earnestly desire to attain unto a 

clearer understanding of the theories 

underlying Whistler’s art. A careful 
reader, one who has put his own preju- 
dice aside, must concede that the 
writer has succeeded in bringing no lit- 
tle light to bear on this vexed ques- 
tion. The mind of the layman has 
been no little perturbed at what he 
termed dim and dusky splotches of 
color without form or outline, in what 

Whistler rather fancifully termed “har- 

monies,” “symphonies,” ‘“nocturnes,” 

etc. Whistler looked rather patroniz- 

ingly on nature; he thought he im- 

proved on it. An enthusiast told him 

that she had seen along the Thames, 
glimpses of views that reminded her 
of his pictures; whereupon he replied, 

“Indeed, then Nature must be looking 

up.” He taught that color is to the 

eye what sound is to the ear. As the 
musician very sparingly introduces 
into his composition the sounds per- 
ceived in nature, but selects, combines, 
adapts for his purpose, so the painter 
must select such tones of color as will 
result in harmony. “The highest use 


to which either (color or sound) can 
be put, is the production of pure, not 
to say abstract, harmonies for the sat- 
isfaction of its respective sense.” 

Whistler saw only a part of the 
truth of nature. He delighted to de 
pict the darker shades of evening deep- 
ening into night, just as Corot de 
lighted to put on his canvas the deli- 
cate, evanescent hues of the cupuscular 
dawn. We who are not craftsmen in 
color, but delight in it for its own sake, 
for the beauty which nourishes our 
souls, may delight in both sides of 
nature, and according to our tempera- 
ment decide which we love the better. 
We are not to quarrel with Whistler 
for giving us “harmonies” of color. 
We can receive his message thankful- 
ly, glad that we have so much beauty 
revealed to us; and at the same time 
revel in the light and color which Tur- 
ner and Rubens put on their canvases, 
and be charmed with the detail and 
composition which older masters 
thought not beneath them to put into 
their pictures. 

Whistler scorned “story-telling” im 
a picture. Association, history, senti- 
ment, were nothing to him. The world 
would be much the poorer to-day, if 
the personages in sacred story were 
nothing to us, as the old masters have 
told their story, if all the tender Greek 
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myths had not taken shape for us in 
fine and color, in the works of the old 
masters and their followers, Watts, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones and others of 
later time. This is not saying that 
“att for art’s sake” is a misleading 
axiom. Art is nature as interpreted 
for us through each man’s individual 
nature or soul. One may interpret 
nature abstractedly as Whistler pre- 
ferred to do; another will link al! 
beautiful forms to the creations of 
thought that have come down to us 
through the ages, and who shall deter- 
mine dogmatically which is the abso- 
lute best ? 

It is only where the author speaks 
of the artist as a “loving and lovable” 
man that issue can be taken with him. 
He cites too many instances where 
Whistler’s utter indifference to the 
feelings and rights of others, his amaz- 
ing self-conceit, his arrogance, his su- 
perciliousness are shown forth in as- 
tounding manner. A rather fussy 
Countess who lived on the floor below 
him in Venice, had some gold fish in 
a jar on the balcony just below the 
artist’s window. With a bent pin he 
hooked the fish up, broiled them and 
put them back into the jar. All know 
the anecdote concerning Leighton— 
Whistler remarking, “I have been told 
he paints a little.” Another story is 
told here. Some one mentioned Bou- 
guereau’s name in his hearing. He 
blandly inquired, ““Bougeureau, Bou- 
guereau—who is Bouguereau?” An- 
other story still, not given here though. 
One of Sargent’s pictures bears the 
legend: “Carnation Lily: Lily Rose.” 
Whistler’s remark on seeing it was 
“Darnation Silly: Silly pose.” 

Considering the ground the author 
takes, his moderation is most marked 
it speaking of the famous suit which 
Whistler brought against Ruskin. The 
attorney-general said, in addressing 
the jury, “he did not know when so 
much amusement had been offered to 
the British public as by Mr. Whistler’s 
pictures.” The verdict for the plaint- 
iff was one farthing damages. Mr. 


Whistler wore the coin awarded him 
on his chain long afterwards. 

In summing up, let the author have 
the last word, in comparing Whistler 
with another great artist. “Velasquez 
had a firm, strong grasp of life about 
him which Whistler lacked. The one 
was a man among men, the other a 
poet among poets, a musician among 
musicians, a dreamer among dreamers ; 
the one painted men, women and chil- 
dren, because they interested him, the 
other painted them because he was 
interested in beautiful things; the one 
viewed the world by day with his 
feet planted firmly on the ground, the 
other viewed it by dusk and by night 
with his head in the mist and clouds.” 

M. L.. 


A Short History of Ancient Peoples. 
By Robinson Sauttar, M. A. With 
an introduction by Dr. A. H. Sayce. 
December, 1903. 

DR. SAYCE in writing the intro- 


duction to this volume, says : 


“It is only the older ones among us 
who are able to realize the profound change 
which the Oriental discoveries of the last 
half century have effected in our conception 
of the history of civilized man. It is not so 
long since the history of culture and civ- 
ilization was believed to begin with the liter- 
ature of classical Greece. The Oriental 
civilizations of an earlier date were hardly 
recognized as civilizations at all, much less 
as civilizations possessed of a true culture; 
they were commonly looked upon as mere 
incarnations of brute force concentrated in 
the hands of a few. * * * 

“To-day all this is changed. The East is 
yielding up its dead, and we are beginning 
to learn that the ancient Oriental world 
was, after all, not so very unlike our own.” 


Recent excavations and researches 
have proved beyond doubt that Baby- 
lonia and Assyria enjoyed a culture 
and civilization of high order long 
centuries before the time of Herod- 
otus. They further show that Greek 
culture was undoubtedly derived from 
the East, that it did not, as is generally 
supposed, spring forth full-grown as 
Minerva is said to have sprung from 
the brow of Jove. 
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The custom has been to begin our 
study of culture with a study of 
ancient Greece. We have, it is true, 
numerous text-books wherein are 
given the chief events in the histories 
of Babylonia and Egypt, but few 
details appear. 

The present-day discoveries are sup- 
plying these details and Dr. Sauttar 
has written the work under considera- 
tion in order that the results of the 
modern researches may be placed 
within the reach of everybody. 

To this end he has written a 712 
page volume, in which he has supplied 
concise histories of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, the Medes and Persians, the 
Hebrews, Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece 
and Rome. His aim has been to make 
each history complete in itself, an 
arrangement that makes a derived 
comparative study reasonably easy. 
He has brought to his work, up-to- 
date information upon each topic, 
based upon a full and comprehensive 
knowledge of the evolution of ideas 
and theories and facts as connected 
with the whole history of culture. His 
intention has not been elaboration, but 
a clear, accurate, concise setting forth 
of facts and instances. It is an admir- 
able reference for the student, and it 
is just as well adapted to the desires 
and needs of the lay-reader. 

Dr. Sayce’s introduction is emi- 
nently illuminative and helpful, a de- 
lightful summary, worthy of a reading 
irrespective of the volume to which it 
belongs. 


gr ot Re fa of Seventy Years. By 


George F. Hoar. November, 1903. 

A BOOK which, considered as a 
contribution to the materials of Ameri- 
can history will rank with Benton’s 
“Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate” 
and Blaine’s “Twenty Years in Con- 
gress,” is the “Autobiography of Sev- 
enty Years,” by George F. Hoar. 
From one point of view this narrative 
is decidedly superior to either of the 
works with which we have compared 


it. The author is not only a states. 
man, but also a scholar and a man of 
letters. It may be doubted whether 
any citizen who has played for an 
equal length of time an important part 
in American politics has possessed in 
an equal measure the gifts and the 
attainments that make an accom. 
plished writer. The two volumes, 
which collectively comprise about nine 
hundred pages, cover the whole of 
Senator Hoar’s life, from his birth in 
1826 up to the close of 1902. They 
contain, however, a great deal of mat- 
ter that is not autobiographical. Many 
political and economical questions are 
discussed, and we hear a good deal 
about Judges and lawyers whom the 
author has known. 

Mr. Hoar tells us in an introduction 
that he never kept a diary, except for 
few and brief periods, so that, for 
much of what he has to say, he has 
had to trust his memory. He would 
not, of course, assert that his memory 
is infallible. On the contrary, while 
he recognizes that the recollections of 
the actors in important political trans- 
actions may be of great historic value, 
he says frankly that his experience 
has taught him that “the memory of 
men, even of good and true men, as to 
matters in which they have been per- 
sonal actors, is frequently most dan- 
gerous and misleading. I could 
recount many curious stories which 
have been told to me by friends, who 
have been writers of history and biog- 
raphy, of the contradictory statements 
they have received from the best men 
in regard to scenes in which they have 
been present.” 

The book, in truth, is a storehouse 
of wise reflection and fruitful sug- 
gestion, as well as of interesting infor- 
mation and entertaining anecdote. Of 
the seventy-three chapters every one 
will commend itself, on the score of 
both substance and form, not only to 
the student, but to the general reader. 
There is no doubt that Senator Hoar 
has given us a masterpiece of reminis- 
cent literature—N. Y. Sun. 
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After Worcester Fight. By Allan Fea. 

December, 1903. 

THIS has been designed as a com- 

ion and supplementary volume to 
Mr. Fea’s “The Flight of the King,” 
published some time ago. Its contents 
comprise reprints of five contemporary 
narratives of Charles II’s escape after 
the Battle of Worcester. These five 
were issued collectively in 1830 under 
the title of “The Boscobel Tracts,” and 
individually bear the  titles—‘“The 
King’s Narrative,” “Blount’s Bosco- 
bel,” “Whitgreave’s Narrative,” “El- 
lesdon’s Letter,” and the “Claustryum 
Regale Reseratum.” The collection of 
1830 also included two other tracts 
which Mr. Fea has not deemed of 
sufficiently close relation to the others 
to reprint in the present work. 

Mr. Fea writes an informative in- 
troduction to the new volume, giving 
in it the history of the former publi- 
cations of the five so-called tracts. He 
further devotes a chapter to the de- 


scription of relics, such relics as have 
become known to him since the issuing 
of “The Flight of the King,” in which 
he wrote an interesting account of 
numerous souvenirs which derive their 


value from their association with 
Charles IT. 

Another chapter is written concern- 
ing petitions, pensions, gifts, etc., prof- 
fered by and granted to those who had 
succored the fugitive king. A third 
chapter relates traditions and anecdotes 
of the period gathered together by 
Mr. Fea in the course of his researches 
and investigations. A complete and 
comprehensive appendix and addenda 
with index follow the body of the 
book which consists of the reprints as 
before mentioned. 

The whole work is amply illustrated 
with fac-simile portraits and sketches 
and photographs by the author. It all 
makes a volume of historical import- 
ance and significance and is made up 
ita fashion to please the fastidious 
teader and collector who likes rare 
things in appropriate and satisfying 


guise. 
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The True History of the Civil War. 
By Guy Carleton Lee. December, 
1903. 

AS the great Civil War recedes into 
the past, it becomes possible to view 
it in a dispassionate light; to inquire 
into its deeper causes; to obtain some 
true ideas of the revolution it wrought 
in the destinies of the American peo- 
ple. Hitherto nearly every book 
which has treated this subject has been 
colored with sectional prejudice. The 
authors, in most cases, were of suffi- 
cient age at the time the conflict be- 
tween North and South was raging to 
take part in the discussions which filled 
every household and to become parti- 
sans of one side or the other. But the 
generation contemporary with the war 
is rapidly passing from the stage of 
life and new writers are coming to the 
front with histories written in the 
spirit of those who set truth above 
theory and party. 

Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has written a 
readable and interesting history of the 
war in this spirit of philosophic in- 
quiry. Dr. Lee’s book is the result of 
careful research, and while much of 
his material is known to students of 
the subject, he has succeeded in throw- 
ing much new light on many doubtful 
points and investing them with fresh 
interest. It is true that in his modest 
volume the material is necessarily con- 
densed, but as a whole the book is most 
satisfactory. The word “true” in the 
title is objectionable, but otherwise the 
work is free from bombast and special 
pleading. 

Beginning with a description of the 
characteristics of the colonists of the 
Northern and Southern States, Dr. Lee 
sets forth the political, social, economic 
and geographical facts which are im- 
portant to keep in mind as we approach 
the main subject of the book. It is 
now an accepted doctrine with students 
of history that the causes and the char- 
acter of the Civil War were much 
deeper and more intricate than it was, 
until recent years, the custom of as- 
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suming. Dr. Lee’s preliminary chap- 
ters are vividly written and arouse 
interest at once in his book. His nar- 
rative of the events of the war and the 
period of reconstruction is a model of 
perspicuous history-writing. It is sim- 
ple justice to pronounce this book to 
be a timely and distinct contribution 
to our historical literature. 


Chopin. By J. Cuthbert 

December, 1903. 

THIS study of Chopin follows close- 
ly upon the heels of that lately pub- 
lished on Schumann. “The Master 
Musican’s” series has proved an inter- 
esting and in most ways a profitable 
one. The fulfilment of the purpose 
to write appreciative estimates rather 
than dry biographical volumes has 
been noticeable in the event of every 
contribution, the result being a set of 
sympathetic, commentative sketches of 
our greater masters in music, in which 
the personality, interpretation of char- 
acter and critical estimate of genius 
have been the distinguishing features. 

Mr. Hadden has, like most of his 
co-workers escaped very successfully 
the tendency to eulogy. One can see 
that he is at home with his subject, 
that moreover, that subject is one close 
to his heart, but his view is character- 
ized by sanity—and his judgment by 
fairmindedness and reason. 

Mr. Hadden has not hesitated to 
make use cf other existing works on 
Chopin. He acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Mr. Hadow and to Mr. Hun- 
eker, authors respectively of “Frede- 
rick Chopin” and “Chopin: The Man 
and His Music.” 

. But while Mr. Hadden has not added 
materially to the accessible knowledge 
of Chopin, he has used his material 
skillfully, and he has added to a com- 
pact, attractive enterprise, a compact, 
attractive accomplishment. The “Mas- 
ter Musicians’’ form a series worth pre- 
serving—if they do oftentimes consist 
largely of compilation and derivation, 
still their form recommends them, and 
they prove avenues to a larger, more 


Hadden. 


comprehensive study. And most of 
them bear the impress of enthusiasm 
and individuality. 


The New American Navy. By John 
D. Long. December, 1903. 
EX-SECRETARY of the Navy 

John D. Long in the preface to his 

volume says: 


There has been an attempt not so much 
to make a picturesque story as to give 
an idea of the work done in the last half 
dozen Presidential terms by earnest mem- 
bers of Congress, by sutcessive Secretaries 
of the Navy, by naval officers and seamen; 
also of the many arts that enter into the 
construction, armament, and equipment of 
our men-of-war; of the organization and 
administration of the various bureaus 
of the Navy Department, the great, busy 
navy yards, and the steadily bettering life 
of all on shipboard, ane of the achieve 
ments by which officers and enlisted men 
have added so much lustre to the already 
shining record of the American navy. 

Very . likely a sailorman would _ better 
treat all these topics than a civilian. The 
latter, however, is so far disinterested that 
his praise cannot be charged to bias in 
favor of his own calling. As Secretary of 
the Navy from the 5th of March, 1897, to 
the 1st of May, 1902, I had an opportunity 
to be impressed with the fine spirit, the 
loyal, patriotic impulse, the scientific and 
mechanical attainments, tte courage, de- 
votion, and service of the men of the navy. 
* * * Associated with them I felt their 
tremendous power as a mighty arm uphold- 
ing the honor of the country; retired, from 
that association I regard them with undi- 
minished admiration and confidence. 


Obviously no naval historian could 
be better equipped for his work as fe 
gards access to data than one who for 
five years has exercised the direction 
of its expansion, organization, equip- 


ment, and energies. It is quite evident 
that a considerable part of Mr. Long’s 
volume was written while he was 
actually at the head of the department 
during a time when the new navy 
was receiving its baptism in blood. 
Mr. Long has not had to go very 
far back in the department records 
for his facts regarding the birth of the 
new navy—only so far as the adminis 
tration of President Arthur—and the 
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chapters dealing with the cfforts of 
the patriotic few Washington officials 
to rehabilitate the naval arm of the 
service, which had fallen into lament- 
able decrepitude are among the most 
interesting in the volume. 

A number of chapters in Colonel 
Long’s history are devoted to the grad- 
ual advance made in construction and 
equipment. The struggles with Con- 
gress in the matter ‘of appropriations, 
the gradual evolution of the typical 
American man-of-war under the naval 
administrations of Secretaries Whit- 
ney, Tracy, and Herbert, constitute 
one of the most interesting and valua- 
ble features of the volume. 

With the chapter on “Preparation 
for the War With Spain,” Mr. Long 
enters the domain of personal reminis- 
cence, and his work assumes the au- 
thority and interest of the narrative 
of a well modulated enthusiast. The 


main points of his narrative of that 
struggle are fresh in the public mind, 


and the reader of Mr. Long’s volume 
will find in it few very important facts 
connected with the Spanish-American 
war as coming from “the inside” that 
have escaped the public press. But 
the history of a war, cabled several 
thousand miles at a high toll, leaves 
many side lights to be supplied, and 
these the ex-Secretary has furnished 
to round out and complete the final rec- 
ord of the first great campaign of the 
new American ‘navy. He has per- 
formed the historian’s task—every 
word of which shows it to have been 
a labor of love—with a thoroughness 
that has left few of the actors in the 
drama unmentioned or even without 
aword of praise. Almost impercepti- 
bly and with an apparently uncon- 
scious skill the author has with a sen- 
tence here, a reference there, through- 
out a long and detailed narrative of 
the stirring events of 1897 and 1808, 
drawn a fine and enduring portrait of 
President McKinley. No obvious at- 
tempt is made anywhere in the narra- 
tive to characterize, but there is a 


kindly spirit of appreciation touching 
nearly every prominent figure in the 
war. 

It is no disparagement of Mr. 
Long’s volume to say that it could 
have been made as valuable as a his- 
torical work in about half its present 
length. Prolixity is not always an 
abstract fault, however, and the work 
is easily the most readable, as well as 
the most complete and authoritative, 
history of the New American Navy.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Through the Gates of Old Romance. 
By W. Jay Mills. December, 1903. 
THIS book is as dainty as its blue 

and gold cover promises, and the be- 

ruffled gallant, in his knee breeches, 
cocked hat and powdered wig, bending 
low to kiss the hand of a stately maid- 
en, in her flowered gown of silk and 
high piled powdered hair, gives us a 
clue to the time and place of the stories 
in the book. For as we glance over 
the index page and find such names 
as Franklin, Benjamin West, Nathan- 
iel Fish Moore, Aaron Burr and Major 
André, we know that the scenes are 
laid in Philadelphia, New York City 
and northern New Jersey, and the time 
is no other than the fascinating days 
of the latter eighteenth century. 
From the very first page to the last 
we live back in the old days from just 
before the Revolution to the early 

Republic, and we are convinced that 

the author of the book knows before 

he attempts to write. Indeed, many 

a time we are tempted to believe that 

we are up in an old attic, reading some 

musty papers yellow with age, instead 
of a book published more than a cen- 
tury later. Surely this man must have 
lived, if only in imagination in these 
past years among these dainty maids 
and courtly gallants, so thoroughly has 
he caught and reflected their spirit. 
The book is of no small value to 
those interested in these old Colonial 
days, and will find its place on the 
book shelf of many a lover of romance, 
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and last, but not least important, it is 
well worth reading from a purely lit- 
erary standpoint, for Mr. Mills has 
written “Through the Gates of Old 
Romance” in a style in every way be- 
fitting his subject. 

C. Edna Bramble. 


The Nile Quest. By Sir Harry John- 

ston. October, 1903. 

THIS is the first volume in a new 
and promising series to be entitled 
“The History and Romance of the 
Conquest of the Globe,” edited by Dr. 
Scott Keltie, Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

The aim of the series is to present 
history in a form thoroughly accurate, 
with every regard for historical and 
scientific fact, but above all with inter- 
est. - To make the story of great dis- 
coveries and explorations readable is 
the object. 

The subjects chosen have been men 
of adventurous spirit and enterprises of 
excitement and danger. Nansen, Speke, 
Stanley, Cartier, La Salle, these are 
the sort of heroic figures that will in- 
spire eloquence and lend color to a 
series of narratives which will bring 
the lay reader into intimacy with 
events and people usually made known 
through dry, uninteresting, unnecessa- 
rily large and detailed volumes. 

Francis Parkman was the pleasing 
historian ; the present project demands 
a style with something of like quality. 

Volume I of the series is “The Nile 
Conquest,” and in that portion of it 
which concerns the accomplishment of 
J. H. Speke, there is a distinct bio- 
graphical interest lending an additional 
value to the indisputable worth of the 
historic narrative. 

The story of the Nile explorations 
is full of events. The account under 
discussion spares nothing in creating 
environment and affording atmos- 
phere. The style is clear and in every 
way agreeable; reading is rendered 
easy and the matter has that tone of 
pleasant acquaintanceship which in- 


sures popularity. To the average 
reader whose reading hours are lim- 
ited but.whose aim it is to obtain a 
comprehensive store of information 
upon subjects of timely interest, and 
subjects of enduring importance, the 
volume will recommend itself immedi- 
ately, while the series will be for all 
such, a valuable library acquisition. 


FICTION 


Shipmates in Sunshine. By F. Frank- 
fort Moore. December, 1903. 
“SHIPMATES in Sunshine” is the 

story of a cruise among the West In- 
dian Islands. F. Frankfort Moore, 
the author, has tried to make us feel 
acquainted with his fellow-passengers, 
as well as giving us some idea of the 
tropical scenery and the people of the 
various islands. 

At times the book, however, is no- 
ticeably dull and the reading tiresome 
in the extreme. At other times, unfor- 
tunately much fewer, the descriptions 
are vivid and told in a very pleasing 
manner. The description of deepen- 
ing twilight off Grenada, is beautiful, 
and here one might say that Mr. 
Moore is almost a poet, so well are his 
words chosen. But so often the de- 
scription of a day at sea is prosaic and 
long drawn out, and the conversation 
so uninteresting that a beautiful par- 
agraph or two may soon be forgotten. 

The book is not nearly so well writ- 
ten as “A Nest of Linnets,” Mr. 
Moore’s most popular story, nor s0 
full of lively interest as “Castle Omer- 
agh.” The people of “Shipmates in 
Sunshine” do not stand out at all viv- 
idly ; there is too much sameness about 
them, and before we know it, Miss 
Crofton and Miss Croysdale are hope- 
lessly mixed and we have to go back 
pages to find out which is which. 

The love stories of the “Shipmates” 
are most remarkable, and impossible; 
indeed there is not a single everyday 
one among them. ‘The book really 
might be much better. 
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The Web. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 

December, 1903. 

THE title of this novel is suggestive 
of its character. We are led into the 
mazes of the law courts, and legal 
machinery until we begin to wonder if 
there is really such a thing as justice; 
and the tangled affairs of life appear 
with a realism that is not overdrawn. 
Rude force and unscrupulous cun- 
ning are matched against justice and 
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Petronilla Heroven. By Una L. Sil- 

berrad. September, 1903. 

MISS SILBERRAD has shown a 
versatile talent in her novels. “Petro- 
nilla Heroven” is scarcely recogniza- 
ble as proceeding from the same source 
as “The Success of Mark Wyngate.” 
In the heroines there is indeed a cer- 
tain similarity—Judith and Petronilla 
are both unique, independently-think- 
ing, decisively-doing girls and women. 


“BUT THE PRESENCE OF WELL-DRESSED, ATTRACTIVE WOMANHOOD IS SO UNUSUAL 
IN THE ANNALS OF THE ROTUNDA OF THE COURT-HOUSE” 
From ‘* The Web”’ 


tight. The characters are drawn with 
bold strokes true to life, without color- 
ing or artifice. The plot is constructed 
with a skill that carries the reader 
from chapter to chapter with unabated 
interest. On the whole Mr. Hill has 
produced a book that is extremely well 
written and which is full of life, move- 
ment and interesting power. 
RC. 


Our disappointment in Judith’s story 
was the absence of a happy romance 
—this lack is well supplied in “Petro- 
nilla Heroven,” the love story being as 
prettily ending and sweetly touching 
as we could desire a love story to be. 
Miss Silberrad has lived and com- 
muned much with Nature. Her knowl- 
edge of humanity, too, seems diversi- 
fied, her imagination is resourceful in 
its invention of situations. There is a 
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tragedy hanging over Petronilla’s 
birth—the tragedy of illegitimacy, that 
cloud whose shadows always make a 
highly-organized and sensitive child 
different from its fellows. Petronilla 
was very different, in consequence of 
which she found a companion soul in 
the scarred, misshapen woodman. 
There was a tragedy in his existence, 
too, the tragedy born of a cousin’s ha- 
tred and crime. 

Petronilla was untamed. She was 
Nature’s own wild child. Yet she had a 
force and common-sense and equilib- 
rium that made her the match of every 
one. She was relentless in her pursuit 
of vengeance in the case of the criminal 
Philip, but she softened wonderfully 
when she knew how she loved the 
woodman. She was all woman, self- 
sacrificing woman when she realized 
that she could not marry him, that 
he belonged to another. Her triumph 
was generously beautiful when death 
removed the barrier and he was free. 

It is a subtle character study and 
an interesting story throughout. It 
reaches true dramatic climax at points 
and it weds the physical and spiritual 
admirably. It lacks sunshine, it is 
true; it is for the most part, melan- 
choly ; but it leaves its impression, and 
the impression is by no means one of 
gloom. 


The Baronet in Corduroy. By Albert 

Lee. November, 1903. 

MR. ALBERT LEE, who is well 
known as a newspaper man, and who 
is at present the managing editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, has written an inter- 
esting, though scarcely a remarkable, 
story entitled “The Baronet in Cordu- 
roy.” The point of the tale is largely 
to show the degradation into which the 
fever for gambling may drag a man 
and how that degradation may be com- 
pleted by indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. The time of the tale is not 
our own, but the sentiments and prin- 
ciples are the sentiments and principles 
of the world over which apply to all 
ages. 















The scenes of Mr. Lee’s story are 
laid in the reign of Queen Anne, at 
the time of ‘the conspiracy to bring 
Bonnie Prince Charlie to the throne, 

There are some interesting pictures 
given in the book, pictures in which 
Addison, Defoe, Swift and Steele have 
a part. There are scenes in which 
the London mobs of that day figure 
strongly, those mobs of mad, beast- 
like, roystering, swearing, thieving, 
drunken men and women. e 

There is a sweet, lovely young hero- 
ine, who marries an impecunious bar- 
onet. The latter has squandered his 
own fortune and proceeds to squander 
that of his wife. The mad passion 
for gambling drags him down and 
down. His part as a supporter of the 
Pretender aids in his downfall till at 
last he stakes his wife’s remaining 
thousands on a single throw and loses! 
Thereafter he is the baronet of the 
roads, a drunken, ragged creature in 
the peasant’s corduroy; bloated, 
loathsome to look upon, a man fallen 
to the estate of the brute. 

It is a graphic portrayal of charac- 
ter, with a quantity of color and spirit. 
It brings to view incidents not always 
pleasant of contemplation, but often 
strong in the lessons of life. It has 
a distinct quality of literary associa- 
tion, and though it does not draw the 
picture of the Addisonian age with an 
Addisonian purity and beauty of style, 
yet it employs a clear, direct English 
which serves its purpose of telling the 
story, even if it does not satisfy the 
more aesthetic sense. 


Mr. Salt. By Will Payne. Novem- 

ber, 1903. 

THIS is a story of American life of 
to-day. The scene is laid in Chicago, 
and the incidents and characters are 
drawn from types frequently met with 
in our great cities. The interest cen- 
ters in Mr. Salt, the hero, a man rep- 
resentative of the alert, shrewd, force- 
ful American engaged in great busi- 
ness enterprises, and leaving no stone 
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unturned in the pursuit of riches. The 
hero enters the story after he has 
attained middle life, and after a suc- 
cessful career in the stock market, 
where he has gained the enmity of a 


the tricks of finance. As usual, the 
thread of a charming love story runs 
throughout the book, which is brought 
to a happy conclusion. Mr. Payne 
-evinces skill in character drawing, and 


SHE TOOK THE INERT HAND 


coterie of capitalists who seek his 
Overthrow, but he wins against these 
great odds, and retains his grasp on 
his fortune by sheer force of will- 
power and a keen mind schooled in all 


From “‘ Mr. Salt "’ 


his scenes are taken from life, and 
reproduced with vivid power. Salt is 
a man whom many readers will like, 
and the heroine is of a decidedly clever 
feminine type. R. C. 
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The Duke Decides. MWHeadon Hill. 

December, 1903. 

THIS is a cleverly concocted detec- 
tive story in which the detectives fail 
to appear. It all hinges on the sudden 
change of fortune which befalls a 
young Englishman who, as a New 
York clerk pledges himself with 
cynical humot and little care for 
scruple, to lend a hand in a big inter- 
national fraud, but who upon suddenly 
coming into the title and estates of a 
dukedom returns to a realization of 
his responsibilities as scion of a noble 
family, and seeks to escape the ful- 
fillment of his obligations. As a result 
his life is several times attempted and 
only by the clever connivance of his 
friends and his own strategy are his 


enemies confounded. In the course of. 


the tale two charming romances ensue. 
It is by no means the conventional 
detective story. Nor is it by any 


means a finished work of novelistic 
art. The author is original in his 
ideas and ingenious in his inventions, 


but his lack is in the finished aspect 
of the whole. He can hold our interest 
and keep our attention fixed to the 
very end, but he fails to’ make him- 
self altogether clear in the denouement. 
That is to say, by the time the in- 
tricacies of the plot are untangled 
much of the strength of climax has 
been forfeited, and the issue is less 
dramatic in character than one is led 
to expect. . 

But there is enough in the tale to 
insure an hour or so’s interesting 
diversion. 


POETRY 


Poems. By George E. Woodberry. 

December, 1903. 

THUS far in its history, American 
literature can boast of few master 
craftsmen in the art of verse. The 
nineteenth century contributed only 
six—or, at the most, seven—poets who 
wrote verse which can be reasonably 
expected to live in the memory of men 
at the close of the twentieth. And out 


of the total sum of their poetical work 
all that is likely to survive as a perma- 
nent part of our literature could be 
printed in a volume of moderate size, 
It cannot be charged to lack of sympa- 
thy and encouragement that our 
poetry, except in a few fortunate in- 
stances, is wanting in richness and 
power. We have been prone to set 
high value upon the work of our 
versemen, to compare them, not unfa- 
vorably, with the trans-Atlantic mas- 
ters of song, and, indeed, to hail them 
on all occasions with the applause of 
a genial if not very deep criticism. 
But lately, as our criticism began to 
emerge from its flamboyant stage of 
provincialism, there arose doubts as to 
the validity of that earlier judgment 
which found the fire of genius in every 
volume of American verse. We asked 
ouselves whether, after all, our native 
poetry did not lose when placed beside 
the great Victorians; whether we 
had not overestimated our poetical 
strength. Perhaps the pendulum has 
swung ‘too far to the side of self- 
depreciation, and that American critics 
are apt to regard rather lightly—with 
the exception of the small group of 
poets just noted—the claims of Amer- 
ican verse. 

But despite praise and blame alike, 
men and women continue to put their 
thoughts in rhyme, and every season 
brings its new crop of poets, each with 
his or her sheaf of verse-offerings. It 
is, perhaps, a pathetic fact that most of 
these can be dismissed with a line or 
two, though a volume occasionally ap- 
pears which, in order that justice may 
be done its merits, demands a more 
careful and extended hearing. Such 
a book we have in Mr. Woodberry’s 
“Poems.” The author is not only a 
ripe student of literature, but a critic 
whose powers it gives one pleasure to 
admit. His essays in criticism are 
second to none since the days of 
Lowell. They are distinguished for 
fulness of knowledge, for insight, for 
interpretative ability of a high order. 
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It may be, therefore, that we are un- 
consciously led to expect much from 
Mr. Woodberry when he turns to verse, 
even in face of the opinion which pre- 
yails with some persons that while a 
critic is competent to judge poetry, it 
is somewhat beyond his capacity tc 
write a poem. Of course, Lowell and 
Matthew Arnold—to mention no 
others—are brilliant examples of the 
fallacy of this dictum. Still the im- 
pression is abroad that a critic is not 
a poet; that the offices are incompati- 
ble; and that when the critic tries his 
hand at verse-making, the product is 
apt to be an intellectual hothouse 
flower which withers under the free 
air of heaven. 

The poems which Mr. Woodberry 
has gathered in the volume here con- 
sidered are unequal in poetical excel- 
lence and interest. Many represent 


the transient mood of the hour, or are 
devoted to subjects of a minor and local 
importance. 


Others are merely frag- 
ments, and one doubts if their inclu- 
sion has added anything to the value 
of the book. There are, however, five 
poems of such conspicuous merit that 
they will be readily acknowledged as 
the gems of the collection. In execu- 
tion, power, subject matter, in imagi- 
nation, they easily outweigh all the 
other poems in the volume. The five 
pieces are, The Players’ Elegy on the 
death of Edwin Booth; the “Ode” 
written for the Emerson centenary ser- 
vices at Boston; the Exeter ““Ode;’ the 
“North Shore Watch;” and the dra- 
matic poem entitled “Agathon.” 

In the Elegy on Booth, Mr. Wood- 
berry has composed a poem, the rich 
and varied music of which will delight 
every reader. From the opening lines 
to the close it is remarkably well sus- 
tained. Mr. Woodberry has a good ear 
for the harmony of verse, and his skill 
in producing delicate rythmic effect is 
truly admirable. There are many lines 
one would like to quote, but perhaps a 
few of the closing verses will suffice. 
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“O old tradition, crusted with great names, 

Our captain—jewels! lo, among them set 

Booth’s, like a star! look you, how sweet it 
flames, 

And with the lustre of our tears still wet! 
Farewell—farewell! move, sweet soul, to 

thy rest: 
Sleep cloud thy eyes, deep sleep be in thy 
breast ! 
Go, noble heart, unto our sons a name, 
Through all men’s praises to eternal fame! 
Move, happy spirit, where all voices cease— 
Through our love go, to where love’s name 
is peace!” 

The two odes referred to have a se- 
vere dignity and chastened tone which 
accord well with the subjects. It is 
not so easy, however, to give specimen 
verses from them as it is in the case 
of “The North Shore Watch,” a poem 
arising from the grief which tears the 
heart when a deep rooted friendship 
has been sundered by death. The poet 
has chosen a stanza of eleven lines, of 
varying lengths, and has filled them 
with a music, rich, solemn and beauti- 
ful. One stanza, perhaps, will give 
some idea of Mr. Woodberry’s close 
observation of nature and his power of 
rendering in melodious verse the im- 
pressions of eye and ear: 

“Yet here our dayspring long ago was born, 

While heaven still hovered near earth’s 

dusky frame; 
Light touched the isles, and joyously the 
morn 

O’erflowed 

flames 
And on the waters came, 
Crimson and pearl, and woke the singing 
shore ; 

On ever murmuring waves the glad light 

swept ; 

On through the west the loosened glory 

leapt 
The far blue uplands o’er; 
And slowly rose the sun, and made the sea 
White with his splendor, and filled heaven 
with purity.” 

We will not compare this poem to 
“Adonais” or to “Thyrsis,” but we do 
venture to assert that one would go 
far in our native literature to find 
stanzas equal to these in poetic beauty. 

“Agathon” is one of those experi- 
ments with classical subjects, which 
perpetually tempt modern poets. Mr. 
Woodberry calls it a “dramatic poem,” 


the orient with prophetic 
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though the distinctly dramatic quality 
is subordinate. The protagonist of the 
piece, Agathon, is the poet of Plato’s 
Symposium, and, to quote from the 
author’s “argument,” the poem “takes 
its origin in that mood of a young and 
sensitive temperament in which the 
transcience of life is first perceived 
and is most deeply felt in the passing 
away of beauty ; to remain in this mood 
were to despair. But the desire which 
in early youth is fed by mortal loveli- 
ness has an eternal object, to the per- 
ception of which the soul must win, 
binding round about it new and divine 
affections.” Any one who delights in 
the glory of verse—and of that su- 
preme form, blank verse—will find in 
“Agathon” much that wins and satis- 
fies the mind. In the art of blank 
verse, Mr. Woodberry is obviously 
influenced by models, but they are the 
great models of English literature— 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson. 
These would seem to be his guides, for 
there is little of the Miltonic majesty 
and stateliness in his lines. But our 
poet has certainly caught the manner 
of his masters, and though he is no 
vulgar copyist, there are whole pas- 
sages which suggest the form and 
the cadence of the poets just cited, 
Here, for instance, is a passage which 
exhibits Mr. Woodberry’s powers in 
one of his happiest moments: 


“I do remember ’twas on such a night 

As spreads this silver silence on the earth 

On the sea-cape I watched the brooding 
wave; 

Only the moon my meditation shared, 

Nor any sound save of the voiceful deep 

Among the white crags of my solitude; 

I saw its loveliness, and sighed to see; 

And stretching out my palms to the bright 
air, 

‘Wherefore art thou so beautiful, my life?’ 

I cried; and knew in heaven a _ subtle 
change, 

Celestial fading, and the pale approach 

Of morning in the East; and all my 
thoughts 

Fled thence, as from the gray dawn fled the 
stars.” 

And here is a bit of verse from the 


same poem which suggests the man- 





ner familiar to all readers of “The 
Princess” and “The Idylls of the 


King”: 


“Tis sweet to roam; O, sweet in breaking 
dawns 

To speak with Light, the pilgrim beautiful; 

To hear and follow with earth’s roaming 
soul! 

The winged winds forsake their craggy 
nests ; 

The singing birds take flight and glow in 
air; 

The pale mists slip their golden anchorage; 

The white clouds lead them on; for all the 
gates 

Of heaven stand open. 
then? 

The sweetest roamer is a boy’s young heart; 

Sweet is his roaming, for his heart is 
young.” 


Who would linger 


It may be objected that there is 
sometimes in the poetry of Mr. Wood- 
berry a certain lack of spontaneity; 
that we miss the “lyrical cry” where 
we naturally most expect it. The force 
of such objections cannot be denied in 
estimating poetical values. But the vol- 


ume before us contains things which 
rise far above the minor poetry of 
which there is an abundance at the 
present day. Mr. Woodberry’s verse at 
its best is gracious, is filled with a high, 
though not supreme, imaginative 
power, and frequently ryns in lines of 
harmonious music peculiarly grateful 
to the ear. Its prevailing mood is 
serious and reflective, but it can rise 
to eloquence, and sometimes, as in 
“Agathon,” displays a luxuriance of 
thought and word which brings it well 
within the sensuousness required by 
the famous Miltonic definition of 
poetry. While suggestive of the man- 
ner of certain masters, Mr. Wood- 
berry’s verse is by no means a mefe 
echo; he has something to say which 
needs the rapt poetic mind to give it 
adequate expression. If he has chosen 
the beaten path of the muses it is not 
to be reckoned to his discredit ; for this 
volume is as another rill from Helicon, 
full of cool deliciousness for a world 
which is under the dominion of facts 
and prose. A. S. Henry. 
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Random Verses. Herman Knicker- 
bocker Vielé. December, 1903. 
MR. VIELE shows some slight 

poetic talent in various of his verses. 

For instance, there are throbs, here and 

there, of actual feeling, there are vibra- 

tions, in one or two places, of change- 
ful mood predominated by colorful 
fancy. 

Too often, however, he works on the 
plan that obscurity will persuade the 
apparent presence of genius and he 
goes one step too far into the realms 
of mysticism. 

The poem “In Secula Seculorum”’ 
has atmosphere—it has the impression 
of hidden spiritual fervor. 


“They came from very far, they said— 
Three poor spirits of the dead— 
And the road was long and hard. 
“Now let us rest 

On the steps before the door. 

See from east to west 

The light grows more and more; 
Soon the door will be unbarred. 
Let us huddle close together, 

For the air is cold; 

Scarce of old 

Have we known such bitter weather. 
And when the key shall turn 

And the great light burn 

Far out across the gloom, 

Let us go in together; 

Let us stand 

Hand in hand, 

We children of the womb! 

Let us feel, 

As we kneel 

In the Presence that we dread, 
(We poor spirits of the dead), 

A touch of the dear clay, 

Ere it melt away. 

It will be daylight soon, 

Far, far below. 

See there the old Earth glow 
Beside the little moon.” 


Three poor spirits at the gates of 


Heaven, each feeling himself un- 
worthy to’ stand before the mighty 
Judge. 


They came from very far, they said— 
fee poor spirits of the dead— 

And the way was long and hard; 

But now at last 

All else was passed 

And the great door stood unbarred; 

Then did the three, 


With eyes that strained to see, 

Forgetting all before, 

Behold one perfect soul 

Pass to its goal 

Across the door. 

They made no mournful cry; 

They asked not what it meant, 

For each was well content— 

And fading, each one murmured, “It is I.” 


The lyric quality is slightly exem- 
plified in these lines : 


High voice and low voice, 
Soft voice and harsh, 

In among the ivy leaves, 

All along the marsh, 

Singing together, 

Swinging together, 

Black bird and brown bird,— 
Folks of every feather. 


The form which Mr. Vielé uses is 
smooth and musical. Sometimes its 
smoothness is even too perceptible and 
the old danger of slipping into sing- 
song, ding-dong rhyme is present. But 
we can find several pieces in the vol- 
ume which engender thought, while 
a number make truly pleasurable read- 


ing. 


His Pa’s Romance. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. November, 1903. 
WE need hardly to speak of Mr. 

Riley’s poems in a book review. They 
are so well known and so popularly 
enjoyed that a new collection is sure 
to be hailed with delight and to be 
read without any conventional recom- 
mendation. 

The present small volume of poems 
by Mr. Riley, including much of his 
latest work, takes its name from a 
somewhat long poem “His Pa’s Ro- 
mance,” the first in the book. It is a 
dialect poem, the supposed recital of 
a small boy telling of the storms 
through which his father and mother 
had to pass before their marriage and 
for a time afterward. The story is full 
of humor and jollity, and is illustrated 
with some very characteristic pictures. 

There are some forty-nine remaining 
poems, some of a more serious order, 
some child-studies, some dialect, all 
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filled with humanity and Mr. Riley’s 
keen appreciation for the good in life 
and for the pathos as well as the 
humor which is exhibited therein. 


Us children’s all so lonesome, 
We hardly want to play 

Or skip or swing or anything,— 
’Cause Betsy she’s away! 

She’s gone to see her people 
At her old home. But then— 

Oh! every child’ll jist be wild 
When she’s back here again! 

Corus. 

Then it’s whoopty-doopty dooden! 
Whoopty—dooden then! 

Oh! it’s whoopty-doopty dooden, 
When Betsy's back again! 


Now listen to this: 


When first I loved, in the long ago, 

And held your hand as I told you so— 

Pressed and caressed it and gave it a kiss 

And said, “I could die for a hand like this!” 

Little I dreamed love’s fullness yet i 

Had to ripen when eyes were wet 

And prayers were vain in their wild de- 
mands 

For one warm touch of your beautiful 
hands. 


Beautiful Hands!—O Beautiful Hands! 

Could you reach out of the alien lands 

Where you are lingering, and give me, to- 
night, 

Only a touch—were it ever so light. 

My heart were soothed, and my weary 
brain 

Would lull itself into rest again; 

For there is no solace the world commands 

Like the caress of your beautiful. hands. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Optimism. Helen Keller. 1903. 

IT is a matter for fresh wonder- 
ment every time we hear of the things 
that are being accomplished by Miss 
Helen Keller. The story which she 
wrote of her own life showed how love 
and careful teaching and patient striv- 
ing to learn can overcome even such 
dire affliction as blindness, but her 
little essay, “Optimism,” which has 
just been published, marks her a writer 
of pronounced ability and literary 
skill. 

Miss Keller is well qualified to write 
upon optimism. She is herself an 
optimist essentially: Her world is 
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bright, she has overcome the shadows, 
Once she dwelt in darkness, and, as 
she says, knew despair, but a new 
realm has opened up to her and she 
has emerged into the light. “Optim- 
ism” is a very earnest little essay. Miss 
Keller has that ever youthful enthu- 
siasm, and she speaks straight from 
the heart. She has felt, and she still 
feels, keenly, readily—the lack of see- 
ing and hearing and speaking powers 
has given her an unique sensitiveness. 

It is freshening to find this bright, 
cheerful view of the present day set 
down amid complaining and laments. 
It is a lesson to all “to make the best 
of things.” Most of us are grum- 
bling over the mercenary spirit of the 
times, over the undue hurry and rush; 
we are impatient, and Miss Keller 
teaches patience. She is herself a liv- 
ing monument to patience. 

We cannot view “Optimism” as 
merely the remarkable product of one 
from whom the world expects little 
because of physical defect. In point 
of literary merit it is too much on an 
equality with.the work of persons un- 
afflicted to consign it to a place other 
than in the regular ranks of our mod- 
ern writers. That it is above many 
of its contemporary products in lofti- 
ness of spirit only adds to its value. 
Miss Keller promises to be an essayist 
of no mean and minor order. If she 
cannot see, she can think and does 
think most marvellously well; if she 
can speak but very little, she can, 
nevertheless, by the aid of a typewriter 
put her thoughts upon paper and put 
them there in beautiful, convincing, 
appreciable form. 


Edited with an introduc- 


Everyman. 
tion by Montrose J. Moses. 

LAST. year, as we all remember, 
under the direction of Mr. Ben Greet, 
an English company revived the old 
fifteenthcentury Morality Play, “Every- 
man,” presenting it first in England 


and afterward in America. All those 
who saw it recognized its wonderful 
importance and the worth of its as 
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EVERYMAN 
(Edith Wynne Matthison) 
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sociative interest. Not only was it rep- 
resentative of one of the important 
periods in the history of the English 
drama, but taken merely for itself, it 
was a presentation at once impressive 
and remarkable. The quaint scenery, 
the all-pervading air of reverence, the 
intensity and spiritual force that em- 
anated from it, gave it a character 
unknown to our modern play, a signi- 
ficance unreached in present-day dram- 
atic performances. Clergymen went 
to see it and one was face to face with 
the days when theatrical performance 
went hand in hand with the Church 
and bore no stigma whatsoever. 

“Everyman” is the best survival 
which we have of the old moralities. 
There are at present four known early 
imprints of it, those four comprising a 
fragment preserved in the British 
Museum, one in the Bodleian Library, 
two manuscripts edited by John Skot, 
one now in the library of a Mr. Hutt, 
the other in the Salisbury Cathedral, 
and another Skot edition in the Brit- 
well Library. 

When the play was produced here in 
America, copies of the piece in paper 
bindings were sold at the theatre- 
doors. A new edition founded upon 
the John Skot text, and illustrated with 
reproductions of old prints, was at 
about the same time issued. But the 
first edition to be made with illustra- 
tions derived from the presentation of 
Ben Greet’s company, is the one now 
published and edited by Mr. Moses. 

The book is a worthy form for the 
embodiment of so remarkable a piece. 
The cover is white, containing a large 
single picture of Edith Wynne 
Matthison as Everyman. The illustra- 
tions number twelve, and are good 
half tone prints from photographs of 
various scenes in the performance. 

The text has been carefully arranged 
and edited by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, 
the English being in no way 
modernized, in the same form as that 
used by the performing company. Mr. 
Moses also writes an interesting intro- 





duction, dealing with the history and 
development of the old Mysteries, 
Miracles and Morality plays. It is at 
once a scholarly and _ illuminative 
essay, the proper accompaniment for 
the text. 


American Myths and Legends. By 
Charles M. Skinner. December, 


1903. 

LOVE and revenge, loyalty and 
treachery, fire and flood, deeds of blood 
and daring, enter into the stories of the 
origins of primitive races, and indeed 
of simple peoples removed only two or 
three centuries from the present day. 
Such are the stories, “unco short,” only 


- a little longer than those in the diction- 


aries, that we find in “American Myths 
and Legends,” by Charles M. Skinner. 
We find in them, too, besides, stories 
of witches and hobgoblins, ghosts, 
phantom ships, enchanted sleep, and 
other blood-curdling mysteries, hair- 
breadth escapes and miraculous res- 
cues. Then, too, there are the creation 
myths, accounting for the constella- 
tions in the heavens, the existence in 
certain places of lakes and rivers, 
mountain peaks and rocky bridges. 
Among the early Indian myths are 
some that suggest a semblance to the 
stories of Prometheus, Pandora and 
Helen, without, however, the delicate- 
ly beautiful and spiritual significance 
possessed by the Greek myths. Others 
resemble stories familiar to us from 
childhood, as told or read to’ us from 
the Bible. 

The early settlement of this country 
by the Spaniards, French, and English 
furnish a number of legends—stories 
of conflict between the dusky and pale- 
faced races. Legends of buried treas- 
ure—of lost mines—belong to this 
period. The stories of Atala and 
Manon Lescaut, thrilling as they are 
in the pages of Chateaubriand and the 
Abbé Prevost, are no less thrilling and 
romantic in the actual facts, upon 
which the two romances are founded. 
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The author has aimed at complete- 
ness. These two attractive-looking 
volumes are not the first on this sub- 
ject that have come from his pen. A 
dry, pervading humor acts as a saving 
grace and affords a relief to what 
would otherwise be tedious and weari- 
some, except to students of folk-lore. 
No indication of the sources of these 
myths is furnished to the reader. The 
volumes are illustrated by photogra- 
vures, in themselves of no little inter- 
est. M. L. 


Studies in German Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. John Firman 
Coar. 1903. 

THE present worthy volume “is 
not,” as the author distinctly states in 
his preface, “a history of German lit- 
erature in the Nineteenth Century,” 
but rather a study of the German 
struggle for liberty as it was evinced 
in, or as it gave impulse to certain 
classes of German literature. 


“At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century,’ as Professor Coar tells us, 
“the German-speaking world possessed 


no national character.” Its literature, 
as a natural sequence, expressed no 
national consciousness. ‘The nucleus 
of German life was the family, the 
outcome of this was provincialism. A 
man was not a German in the sense of 
constituting an integral part in the 
state. It was the individual and the 


family made up of individual members, ° 


it was not the citizen and the nation 
composed of citizens, each one of 
which has his necessary single part to 
contribute to the whole. 

Naturally, under these circum- 
stances each man’s range of view was 
natrow and patriotism was a quality 
entirely at a discount. 

The American Revolution and the 
new nation, the undoubtedly active life 
of the English people, and more than 
these, the French Revolution, first 
brought Germany, or rather some few 
Germans, to the realization of their 
own pettiness of existence and cramped 
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conditions. The result was a sudden 
longing, a suddenly begotten striving 
for freedom. The Romantic School 
arose and cried “universality.” Ex- 
treme in many respects were their 
notions, but out of them have arisen 
many of the adopted nineteenth cen- 
tury standards and many of the best. 
Professor Coar has written a com- 
prehensive study of the mighty 
struggle which began with the Roman- 
ticists; and has carried it down to 
Goethe. As he says in his preface: 


“Metaphysical and zsthetic problems were 
no less influential than those discussed in 
the following pages; also the craving for 
beauty, without conscious reference to the 
problems of social life or speculative 
thought, had its influence on political ac- 
tivity. But the significant influence of po- 
litical, civic and social conditions has seemed 
nrore fundamental in a first volume of 
Studies in German Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 


So he has treated of the political and 
civic side only, using for demonstra- 
tion, Schiller, von Kleist, Korner, 
Schenkendorf, Arndt, Ejichendorff, 
Holderlin, Lenau, Grabbe, Hegel, 
Heine, Biichner, Wagner, Keller, Sud- 
ermann, Hauptmann, Goethe and 
others, showing the influence which 
each by his work exerted over the de- 
velopment in progress and the new 
movement in that development which 
many of them set afoot. 

The author’s intention in writing the 
volume is, according to his own ex- 
pression, somewhat unique. He in- 
forms us that his idea has been to 
measure the development of the Ger- 
man nation by ideals of American 
democracy, though not by standards 
of American living. He would hope, 
it' seems, to render an inspiration to 
those of his countrymen who, recog- 
nizing how far from the fulfillment of 
our national ideals are the modes of 
our national living,.would make the 
view more nearly coincide and trans- 
form theory into something more like 
practice. His idea is that a picture 
presented of another people in the 
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throes of a struggle for democratic 
freedom might serve for this inspira- 
tion. 

The intention is undoubtedly a good 
one and Professor Coar’s able accomp- 
lishment should in a large measure ful- 
fil his purpose. It is a work that will 
make a broad appeal because of its 
scholarly attributes and its combined 
literary, political and_ sociological 
value. 


Actual Government. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. November, 1903. 
PROFESSOR HART’S book will 

be found useful to the student and the 

citizen, as an introduction to the study 
of the American States as viewed in 
its governmental action. The author 


has attempted to describe in brief form 
the workings of our political systern, 
with the express purpose of giving the 
reader definite ideas on each topic. A 
great many facts are brought together 


in orderly arrangement, and the plan 
of the book embraces a brief history of 
the political and constitutional doc- 
trines underlying the more important 
divisions of the subject. The gist of 
a whole library of special works is 
incorporated in the text, and a list of 
references is prefixed to the several 
chapters to guide and aid the student 
in more advanced investigations. 

The volume is descriptive, not phil- 
osophical. The aim is to describe our 
governmental system, local, state and 
national, as it is, in fact apart from 
the theories which have grown up 
around it. In design the book is prac- 
tical and the treatment clear and log- 
ical. The maps and the select biblio- 
graphy which accompany the work 
enhance its value for teachers and pri- 
vate students. There is undoubtedly 
room for a manual like this and it will 
serve to prepare the way for the study 
of the larger and more profound treat- 
ises which discuss in detail the various 
phases of the American Common- 
wealth. 


Central Asia and Thibet. 
Hedin. November, 1903. 
WELL accoutred, both mentally and 

physically, must be the traveler who 

plunges through the difficult passes 
of the mountains of Thibet. He has 
all the responsibilities of an officer in 
command of a reconnoitering party, 
and his followers are not always amen- 
able to discipline. The advance has to 
be studied as carefully as the retreat. 
Difficulties of transportation are al- 
ways presenting themselves. It is not 
food alone for man and beast which 
has to be provided. Simple space 
covered by a caravan, distances be- 
tween two points guessed at, do not 
satisfy a geographical society. Lati- 
tude and longitude, heights of moun- 
tains, courses of rivers, with charts of 
temperature and geological and bio- 
logical data are wanted. The modern 
explorer carries his rifles, but also his 
astronomical instruments. The last tin 
of prepared soup is smashed and you 
may go hungry, but the ruin of a chro- 
nometer is a more terrible loss. Dis- 
tances in Thibet are immense and the 
scanty nomads dispersed over trackless 
wilds are by no means of an amiable 
temper. Thibet has, then, always been 
the Gordian knot of exploration, and 
the cutting of it seems, in a certain 
measure, to have baffled European 
travelers. Many have attempted to 
worm their way through Thibet; and 


By Sven 


‘to reach the goal, Lassa, has excited 


the hopes of many an adventurous 
spirit. 

The two volumes, “Central Asia and 
Thibet,” by Dr. Sven Hedin, have for 
sub-title “Toward the Holy City of 
Lassa.” The author tried to reach 
Lassa and failed. Sven Hedin can feel 
no disappointment for his want of suc- 
cess in reaching Lassa, for the work 
accomplished by him in Thibet in 
many other directions has been crown- 
ed with success. In his own particular 
domain, which is Central Asia, Sven 
Hedin stands without an equal. Con- 
versant with the languages of the 
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country and the ways and customs of 
the people, he is also endowed with 

t courage and faces cheerfully all 
difficulties. The hardships encountered 
were endless, for of all lands in the 
world Thibet seems to enjoy the worst 
dimate. When it does not snow the 
rainfall is continuous. When scaling 
the mountains the temperatures were 
ofthe lowest. The high position Sven 
Hedin enjoys among modern geo- 
graphical explorers is, then, fully 
deserved. 

The author expresses his thanks to 
the Czar of Russia and to King Oscar 
of Sweden and Norway for the help 
given him, not only in money, but in 
many other ways. Lord Curzon is 
also gratefully remembered. If it had 
fot been for the assistance given him 
by certain Cossacks who were detailed 
by the Russian Government to care 
for the explorer, his difficulties would 
have been very much increased. It 
was in the midsummer of 1899 that 
the. start was made from Stockholm 
for the heart of Asia. Sven Hedin 
writes : 


For this journey my equipment was in- 

comparably greater and more complete 
than on any previous occasion. All told, 
my baggage weighed not less than twenty- 
two hundredweight and was stowed away 
in two dozen cases, most of them specially 
made for convenience of transport on the 
backs of horses. * * For the convey- 
ace of the more fragile and perishable of 
my effects I got a Stockholm firm to make 
me six trunks, with water-tight casings and 
cork framework. ‘These were light and 
strong and suffered no injury, whereas 
wood or iron would not have stood the 
ratketing. * * * Although I took with 
me no less than fifty-eight pairs of spec- 
tales, very few came back whole. 


A glance at the map shows the vast 


tent of travel undertaken, Sven 
Hedin’s track going round all Thibet. 

his way to civilization the hard- 
ips were continuous. Sven Hedin 
writes: “You travel so many miles at 
the cost of so many lives of men, 
horses or camels; and it is not without 
ftason that we mark traveler’s routes 
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red on our maps—their journeys 
having been made at the price of 
blood. Were I to put a red cross on 
my map at every spot where a life was 
lost, it would be easy to trace the route 
of my caravans across the centre of 
Asia.” It took a long time before 
Leh was reached. It was later on 
when the author sought his home. 
After an absence of three years and 
three days he reached Sweden, and 
Sweden may be justly proud of her 
Marco Polo. The two volumes are of 
the handsomest, with their many illus- 
trations, and their new maps.—N. Y 
Times Saturday Review. ; 


The Nature of Man. By Elie Metch- 
nikoff. Translated by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell. November, 1903. 
WHEN Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell 

translated M. Elie Metchnikoff’s 

“Nature of Man,” he gave to the 

English-reading public a book that is 

one of the greatest in the scientific 

world since Darwin’s “Origin of 

Species” in 1859. By medical men it 

will be read, appreciated and referred 

to innumerable times. Not alone for 

scientists and medical men is M. 

Metchnikoff’s work intended, but for 

every lover of nature, and it is so 

arranged that even the simplest of 
these may read and understand. 

When Darwin’s “Origin of Species” 
in which he propounded his theory of 
biological evolution, reached the hands 
of the public, it aroused universal 
interest, was attacked by many and 
defended by others, but finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining recognition from 
almost all competent biologists. Metch- 
nikoff, like Darwin, derives the human 
race from a hairy quadrumanous ani- 
mal belonging to the great anthropoid 
group, and related to the progenitors 
of the orang-outang, chimpanzee and 
gorilla. 

Metchnikoff also writes at length on 
the subjects of death, the fear of death 
and the immortality of the soul, but 
like all others who have discussed this 
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question for centuries past, can do no 
more than quote arguments offered 
by both believers and unbelievers. In 
defense of science he says “If it be 
true that man cannot live without faith, 
this volume, when the age of faith 
seemed gone by, has provided a new 
faith, that in the all-powerfulness of 
science.” Then again from Cicero: 
“Tf I am deceived as to the immortality 
of the soul, I am deceived gladly, and 
I would not have the belief torn from 
me while I live. If, when I am dead, 
all feeling is arrested within me, as 
some pretended philosophers hold, at 
least I have not to fear that after my 
death they will come and mock me for 
my error.” 

The work as a whole is well written 
and well arranged and there is an 
interesting introduction by Dr. 
Mitchell in which he gives a short 
account of M. Metchnikoff’s life. —W. 
L. S., M. D. 


The Kinship of Nature. 
Carman. November, 1903. 
SAYS Mr. Carman in the dedica- 

tion and preface to his present volume 

of essays, “A book is only written for 
him who finds it; and should carry to 
the finder some palpable or even inti- 
mate revelation of the man who made 
it. It is as if, by a tone of the voice 
or a turn of the head, a stranger 

should suddenly appear to us as a 

comrade.” 

This is Mr. Carman’s first venture 
in prose. He confesses that to him 
prose is the larger and more difficult 
task, though the smooth and easy man- 
ner of his writing seems scarcely to 
bear out the assertion. 

They are not new thoughts which 
Mr. Carman has put into his volume, 
but many of them are good thoughts 
of the sort that admit of repetition, 
particularly, if this last be of varied 
form and attractive. And they do 
bear the impress of their author’s indi- 
viduality; they are stamped with his 
poetic temperament, his love for 


By Bliss 





beauty and worship of the beautifyl; 
they do reveal him a thinker, a 
and an idealist. He feels the lack of 
art in present-day life, he feels the 
lack of harmony between man and 
nature. 

The commercialistic spirit of the 
age; the divorce of man’s enjoyment 
for from his actual accomplishment of 
the work which the world has for him 
to do, and the every-day presents him, 
are matters for lamentation. Not that 
Mr. Carman is a Jeremiah, but he has 
pondered over the subject and has 
meditated deeply, and the results of 
these meditations are embodied in his 
present work. There are some thirty. 
two essays in the book, all upon dif 
ferent subjects, but all containing the 
same fundamental ideas and convic- 
tions, that man’s possibilities _ for 
beauty, goodness and truth are many 
and high, but that man is too negligent 
to aim for their fulfilling. There are 
many beautiful thoughts attractively, 
sometimes even beautifully expressed; 
to the earnest reader and thinker there 
will certainly materialize from a perv- 
sal, many helpful suggestions. Some 
it may lead to the inception of higher 
aspirations, and in some it may inspire 
fruitful efforts towards spiritual attain- 
ment. 


REVIEWS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS 


The Expansion of Russia. By Frat- 
cis Henry Skrine. Cambridge His 
torical Series. November, 1903. 
IT will always be a difficult thing, 

if not impossible, to write a_ history 

that is not biassed in some way of 
other. Still a man may avoid the 
gross mistake of composing the his 
tory of a country, let us say, from the 
standpoint of its political rivals and 
opponents. Of this kind the books 
upon Russia used to be which 
appeared soon after the Crimean Wat. 

Up to that time, when the Russians 

seemed our natural allies agains 

French aggression, perhaps the cfitr 

cism was rather in an opposite diret- 
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tion, and frequently erred in the excess 
of praise. 

In order to give a stimulus to the 
Crimean War, the fashion sprang up 
of treating the Russians as an abso- 
lutely savage people, and assigning to 
them, frequently on the most vague 
testimony, habitual neglect of the 
tules of civilized warfare. But years 
have rolled on; many people have 
travelled in Russia, and a fair num- 
ber have made themselves acquainted 
with its language, and the swing of 
the pendulum has been in the other 
direction. Among some of the books 
recently published on Russia there has 
been an unmistakable desire to let that 
country speak for herself. There was 
no crime in her wish for expansion; 
we and other peoples have labored for 
itin the same way ; she was only obey- 
ing the law of her nature. Many sav- 
age parts of the earth had been civil- 
ized by her; the Caucausus and the 
regions of Central Asia had been made 
accessible. And now we have Mr 
Skrine’s book, which has charmed us 
by its frank manliness and its desire 
to speak the truth at all hazards. Not 
that Mr. Skrine awards his praise 
recklessly, or has not some disagree- 
able facts to relate. Still he knows 
the country and its language, and he 
treats it not from an English stand- 
point. The Emperor Alexander I 
appears in his pages as the amiable 
and religious man he really was. Mr. 
Skrine has made copious use of Schil- 
der’s excellent work on this emperor. 
He cites it among his authorities, and 
we can see how much it has colored 
his pages. The Emperor Nicholas is 
treated with great generosity. His 
Whole career is sketched, from his 
boyish days till the closing scene in 
1855. Mr. Skrine tells of his early 
Visit to England in 1814, when a mere 
youth, with the allied sovereigns. 
While praising the emperor for the 
Vigor of his policy, Mr. Skrine does 
not fail to make us see how his ideas 
of autocracy led him to his chief 
rors. In many points we do not 


agree with Mr. Skrine’s account of 
the Crimean War, its origin, or its 
military details. It is not enough to 
say of the Light Cavalry charge that 
it was “a frontal attack delivered in 
a moment of heroic folly ;” and noth- 
ing is said in the account of Inker- 
mann of the exhausted condition of 
the English, which prevented them at 
the close from following up the Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. Skrine supplies the fullest 
details of the emancipation of the 
serfs, and, indeed, in all statistics 
shows how carefully he has worked 
up his subject. We must especially 
praise these parts of his book, and 
also his accurate knowledge of Asiatic 
geography in tracing the Russian con- 
quests of Merv, Samarkand, and 
other cities, and his account of the 
great Siberian railways. Much of the 
matter here accumulated can only be 
found elsewhere in Russian statistical 
works with which Mr. Skrine is obvi- 
ously familiar. The object of his 
work is an excellent one: it is to 
arrange a modus vivendi between Rus- 
sia and England, and to make the 
English understand better this great 
country, which now stands confront- 
ing us and has grown as miraculously 
as the Ilya Muromets of the famous 
Russian legend. For Ilya was ridi- 
culed, but he grew and grew till he 
became a giant. 

Valuable details are given by Mr. 
Skrine of the growth of Russia in 
population and trade. Many of these 
will be new to his Western readers, 
who have little or no conception of 
the development of Russia’s railways 
and shipping. We notice also that 
there are three excellent maps.—Lon- 
don Athenaeum 


By Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, F. R. S. De- 
cember, 1903. 

ONE can do no less than congratu- 
late the octogenarian author of this 
laborious work upon the extraordinary 
mental and physical energy which 


Man’s Place in the Universe. 
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must have gone to the production, 
within a few months of a volume of 
330 pages, on a highly abstruse sub- 
ject practically new to the author, and 
demanding a great deal of research 
and the output of much thought. 
Hobbes was working hard when paral- 
ysis struck him down in his ninety- 
second year, and there are other in- 
stances, but there can scarcely be many 
parallels to the manner and circum- 
stances of production of this book. 
Dr. Wallace appears scarcely to 
realize the overwhelming incredibility 
of his position. No allusion can be 
found in this book to the dispropor- 
tion between the material universe and 
its object man—the latest of the epher- 
mera—save in a single passage where 
the author seeks to explain the dispro- 
portion im space, by the analogy of the 
complex machinery necessary to pro- 
duce a pin. As to the disproportion 
in time the author makes no reference. 
For what is it that he asks us to be- 
lieve, and has written this most para- 
logistic of books in the attempt to 
prove? It is that, at some distant 
period—and Dr. Wallace makes much 
of its distance, as an argument in his 
favor—this universe was called into 
existence, by the will of a Creator, for 
a specific purpose, the production of 
man. Assuming the initial fact, we 
must agree with: Dr. Wallace in as- 
signing hundreds of millions of years 
to the age of the Universe. Then there 
arrived man. He has been here for a 
few hundreds of thousands of years. 
He has still a few—a very few—mil- 
lions of years to run. It is true that 
in one place Dr. Wallace speaks of 
him as “permanent,” but elsewhere 
he repeatedly admits that there must 
come—and that comparatively soon— 
a period to man’s existence. But he 
has apparently never asked himself, 
“What then?’ We know that matter 
and energy are indestructible. We 
have every reason to believe that the 
Universe will exist for ever, and Dr. 
Wallace suggests no alternative. Yet 


he believes that the hundreds of mil- 
lions of stars were called into existence 
aeons ago, and will continue to exist 
for a quite indefinite period to come, 
in order that man might live upon the 
earth for few millions of years—a frac- 
tion of a second in an eternity. Let 
him give us an analogy for this dispro- 
portion. 

Take an instance of the pass to 
which our author is come in defence 
of his astounding thesis. Having 
proved to his own satisfaction, ‘that 
never before in the history of things, 
and never in time to come, nowhere 
in the solar system nor otherwhere, 
has been, is or will be anything com- 
parable to man, he has, of course, to 
explain the existence of the stars. 
Now had I been attempting to prove 
his thesis, I should assuredly have 
suggested that the stars were created 
to produce in man a sense of the Crea- 
tor’s power, to aid in the development 
of his intellect and to cultivate in him 
the spirit of reverence and humility. 
Such an argument—of course it is not 
new—might, I think, have been at 
least defensible. But our author is 
reduced to estimating the exceedingly 
trivial amount of starlight that reaches 
us and to suggesting that there may 
be rays—as of course there may— 
that favorably influence living matter: 
all to lead up to his conclusion that— 


in order to produce a world that should be 
precisely adapted in every detail for the 
orderly development of organic life culmi- 
nating in man, such a vast and complex 
universe as that which we know exists 
around us may have been absolutely 
required. 


We may let pass the curious inversion 
of biological truth which would have 
the world adapted to life, rather than 
life to its environment. In_ other 
words, the power that produced the 
Universe found it “absolutely re 
quired” to create some fifty thousand 
stars in the Pleiades, millions of stars 
and nebule and other bodies else 
where, and to wait for millions of 
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years, in order to produce man. What 
a ludicrous conception of Omnipo- 
tence! The mind that had conceived 
man and that created the Universe out 
of nothing was absolutely compelled to 
do it thus! How does this compare 
with the ancient Jewish conception 
which declares that God desired some- 
thing “and it was so?” 

If, after thinking about it, one is 
prepared to accept this conception of 
the First Cause of the Universe, one 
may go on to consider the arguments 
by which Dr. Wallace seeks to prove 
his case. Such a statement as that 
gravitation would probably act irregu- 
larly near the confines of the Universe 
—assuming that there are confines— 
Dr. Wallace has had to drop, though 
he preserves it in another form. The 
fact that the sun and his satellites are 
in motion at the rate of about twelve 
miles a second, so that if we were in 
the centre of the Universe yesterday 
we are not so to-day, and so that ina 
few thousand years we should cross 
the entire Universe as conceived by 
Dr. Wallace, from boundary to boun- 
dary, was pointed out to him. Had he 
been aware of it, it is incredible that he 
should have omitted all mention of 
it in his original paper. His way out 
of the difficulty is now to assert that 
the sun is not at the centre, but is re- 
volving around it. Anyone can assert 
anything. The existence of the dark 
nebulz was also pointed out to him, 
and it was shown that the presence of 
one of these accounted for a dark 
patch in the Milky Way through 
which he had supposed, in trying to 
prove the Universe finite, that we saw 
into empty space. Yet Dr. Wallace 
quotes and italicizes the words of Sir 
John Herschel, who was not aware of 
this fact, to the effect that, in such 
places, one can see right through the 
Milky Way into emptiness. As far as 
Ican discover there is only one casual 
teference to the existence of these dark 
nebulz. But nebule are a weak point 
in Dr. Wallace’s knowledge, for he 
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asserts that more than ten thousand 
are now known, whereas the actual 
number, according to Sir Robert Ball, 
is at least a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, and he rejects the nebular hypoth- 
esis, which he cannot square with his 
thesis, though it is now generally ad- 
mitted that every proof which could 
be asked for in support of any belief 
we now possess in relation to the neb- 
ular hypothesis. In one place Dr. 
Wallace tells us that nebulez develop 
into systems—accepting the hypothe- 
sis—but elsewhere he rejects it and 
tells us that another theory (which has 
only one supporter of any note) is 
steadily gaining ground. I have 
marked nearly forty other important 
points on which to traverse the argu- 
ment, but, after all, that has been done 
by professional astronomers already. 
—London Academy and Literature. 


Old Quebec. By Gilbert Parker and 
Claude G. Bryan. November, 1903. 
OLD Quebec was the sentinel of 

New France. Its story has been told 

fully and often; Parkman went far to 

exhaust the theme; and its retelling 
may be deemed unnecessary. Yet it 
would be unjust to Sir Gilbert Parker 
and his collaborator to prejudice the 
chances of their book by any such an- 
ticipatory condemnation. He would be 

a poor story-teller indeed who could 

make the history of Old Quebec un- 

interesting. In the present volume 
this romance of history is handled 
with skill and insight. The heroes of 

Old Quebec, and they were many, are 

deftly portrayed without indulgence in 

undue flattery; whilst the evil-doers 
are not painted black beyond their 
deserts. We frankly confess that 
having taken up Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
book with the feeling that it would 
prove a bad imitation of Macaulay, 
just the wearisome reiteration of well- 
worn facts, we put it down with the 
consciousness that the story has been 
told with spirit and an admirable 
sense of proportion. The value of 
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the book is enhanced by the generous 
number of plates and illustrations. The 
frontispiece, which gives the most 
pleasing picture of Wolfe we have ever 
seen, is taken from a scarce print. 
For the best part of three hundred 
years Quebec was the pivot on which 
the fortunes of Canada turned. Cham- 
plain its founder probably had no 
thought of the part it was to play in 
the imperial, religious and _ racial 
struggles of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. His object was 
to found a colony which might, as was 
vaguely hoped, prove a half-way house 
to Far Cathay. He followed in the 
- footsteps of Cartier after half a cen- 
tury and secured for France what the 
enterprise and devotion of John Cabot 
would have secured for England if 
Henry VII and Henry VIII had seized 
the possibilities latent in newly-dis- 
covered lands beyond the Atlantic. 
Quebec became the “jumping-off 
point” of French efforts at Western 
colonization, exploration and proselyt- 
ism. It was the centre from which 
Richelieu with his Compagnie des 
Cents Associés and Colbert with his 
Royal charter aimed to build up a 
great dependency and preserve for 
France: it was the base of Jesuit 
operations intended to convert the red 
man to Christianity; it was the point 
to which the hostility of the Indian 
tribes with whom the French were 
always at war converged time after 
time in a hopeless effort to drive out 
the intruder whose presence conflicted 
with native ideas of humanity, of 
morals and of native rights; it was 
the place from which La Salle set out 
-on his marvellous explorations West 
and South down to distant Louisana; 
it was the mart to which the famous 
coureurs de bois brought their illicit 
wares from the forests traversed by 
themselves and the Indians alone. All 
this and much besides forms the 
material of Sir Gilbert Parker’s book. 
—London Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH 


The Book of the Child. By Elizabeth 
Shippen Green and Jessie Wilcox 
Smith. With stories and verses by 
Mabel Humphrey. November, 1903. 
LAST year there appeared an 

unique calendar called “The Child.” 

The leaves, six in number, bore fac- 

similes of drawings made in color by 

Jessie Wilcox Smith and Elizabeth 

Shippen Green, two young artists who 

have been making for themselves a 

name by virtue of their new and artis- 

tic style of drawing. 

This year the same pictures which 
were on the calendar are put into a 
book and appropriate stories and 
verses have been written for them by 
Miss Mabel Humphrey. The whole 
is superior, superior from both an 
artistic and literary point of view. 
They are real, live, wholesome chil- 
dren in the pictures—there are real, 
live, wholesome children and _ situa- 
tions in the text. 


The Book of the Cat. 


By Elizabeth 
F. Bonsall and Mabel Humphrey. 
November, 1903. 

“THE Book of the Cat” comprises 

a variety of very natural cat-pictures 

made from drawings in color by Eliza- 


beth F. Bonsall. Miss Bonsall has 
evidently made a study of cats and 
bids fair to be a miniature Rosa Bon- 
heur. 

Miss Mabel Humphrey has written 
cat-stories—bright, characteristic, lit- 


tle fictions and verses in which there . 


are cat conversations and cat anec- 
dotes such as mothers tell to children 
by the fireside. The boy and girl who 
love cats ought to have this book. 
They will find a picture perhaps of 
their favorite pussy or one of their 
longed-for Angora. They will scarce- 
ly tire of contemplating this gallery 
of cat portraits. 
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REVIEWS 


Six Giants and a Griffin. By Birdsall 
O. Edey. November, 1903. 
THERE are six stories here of a 

modern fairy-tale order. ‘Thére are 
jants and wonderful animals, and 
children have strange experiences in 
this dream-land. It is truly a new 
world of the imagination which the 
tales tell of and the pictures show. 


How Bessie Kept House. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. November, 1903. 
THREE stories, “How Bessie Kept’ 

House,” “Laura’s Lesson” and “Jes- 

sie’s Dollar,” comprise this little book, 

which, like most of Miss Douglas’s 
books, is eminently adapted to a Sun- 
day School library. 

The small worries of girls and their 
solutions placed on a religious basis 
give the themes which, skilfully 


treated, make very enjoyable reading 
for the growing girl. 


The Story of the Golden Fleece. By“ 
Andrew Lang. November, 1903. 
MR LANG’S way of telling in sim- 

ple, direct language the stories of the 

old sagas and myths has endeared him 
to the hearts of young and old. This 

“Story of the Fleece,” otherwise the 

story of the “Argonautic Expedition,” 

the old Greek Heroic legend, is a tale 
that every child should know. Every 
child with the opportunity will enjoy it. 

Mr. Mills Thompson has made 
some very appropriate and pretty pic- 
tures to illustrate the text. 


One Thousand Poems for Children. 
Edited by Roger Ingpen. Decem- 
ber, 1903. 

THERE are, in this collection, 
poems suitable for children, anywhere 
from babyhood up to fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. The editor, Mr. 
Ingpen, realizes the necessity of sup- 
plying the child with good poems and 
atthesame time interesting poems. This 
matter of interest has been a large fac- 
tor in the making up of the present 
collection. Most of the old familiar 
hursery rhymes have been included 
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and most of the verses that have served 
from generation to generation, but Mr. 
Ingpen has been careful to make the 
latter half and larger section of the 
book representative of the masters. 
We find verse from Shakespeare down 
to Tennyson, and our American poets 
are frequent contributors. Some newer 
poetry is also included, the whole 
making a handbook well adapted to the 
pleasure and requirements of a large 
class of children and youth. 


* * * 


The late M. de Blowitz, whose vol- 
ume of memoirs, published this fall, is 
considered one of the main literary 
events of the year, was the one jour- 
nalist the world has seen fit to honor 
as a man commanding ability in pub- 
lic life. One reason why he was suc- 
cessful is plainly seen in his statement 
that his work was “the veritable pas- 
sion” of his life. The other reasons 
are that Blowitz was a man of keen 
judgment, coupled with ingenuity, per- 
severance, and intellect which enabled 
him to consort on a plane of equality 
with the greatest personages and rulers 
of his time. The story of his life 
reads like a novel. The remarkable 
part of it is that he became a news- 
paper, man only by a series of acci- 
dents, it seems, and then he was way 
on toward middle life. 


*x* * * 


Hamlin Garland has settled down in 
New York for the winter in an apart- 
ment on the beautiful heights of Morn- 
ingside avenue, near the huge, partial- 
ly erected Cathedral of St. John. On 
being asked by a Western friend where 
he was staying, Mr. Garland replied: 
“I’ve holed-up for the winter on the 
sunny side of the big butte where the 
ruins of the big church are. It’s a lit- 
tle shack, but gaudy. It has a lookout 
on a little green grass and a few lean 
trees—real trees—and is about the 
quietest ranch I’ve struck in this crazy 
town. Come up and get some coffee 
and a bite o’ bacon.” 
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A YEAR’S COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY. 


[Note.—Owing to the exhaustion of the September and October Editions, we are 
reprinting the Educational sections from those issues. 
This will be the ONLY reprint of any portion of the Course. 


Reprinted from September Book News. 


GENERAL OUTLINE. 


1. History of Literature. 


if The Iliad. 
(a.) Period I. The Epic. Homer . 
The Odyssey. 
Sappho. 
(6.) Period Il. Elegiac and Lyric Poetry { Aleteve 
| Pindar. 
{ Aachytes. 
(c.) Period III. Tragedy. + Sophocles. 
| Euripides. 
{ : Herodotus. 
(d.) Period IV. History. | Teydides 
| Xenophon. 
(e.) Period V. Comedy. { Aristophanes. 
J Plato. 
\ Aristotle. 
#Eschines 
Demosthenes. 


{ Philosophy. 
(f.) Period VI. 
| Oratory. 


Plutarch. 
) Period VII. Sachin. 


| & 
( (a.) Period I. . { Ennius. 
f Lucretius. 
| (6.) Period Il. 1 Cicero. 
| { Sallust. 
Virgil. 
| (c.). Period II. | Home. 
1 Ovid. 
| f { Livy. 
‘acitus. 
(d.) Period IV. } Pant 3) 1 Eee. 
| ‘Pliny. 
L {| PART 2. < Juvenal. 


3- DUTCH. { Erasmus. 
r (a.) Period I. Period of Preparation. 


6.) Period I. {¥ eas Proleeart. 


(c.) Period HII. Renaissance. 


( Corneille. 
Pascal. 
(d.) Period IV. | Racine. 
| Moliere. 
| Fenelon. 


Voltaire. 
(e.) Period V. Period of Voltaire. Rousseau. 


Rabelais. 
Montaigne. 


| 
| 
4. FRENCH. | 
| 
{ 
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f Madame de Stael. 
| (/) Period VI. + toreee. 


{ Victor Hugo. 

(g.) Period VII, 1 George Sand. 
Dumas. 
Balzac. 


Gautier. 
(4.) Period VIII, The Novel. Reaiiat. 


FRENCH. 
Continued. | 


(a.) Period I. Early German. Niebelungenlied. 
(6.) Period Il. { Lessing. 
{ Goethe. 
eunwate | (c.) Period Ill. 1 Schiller 
3 } Jean Paul Richter. 
(d.) Period IV. + Novalis. 
J. & W. Grimm. 
| (e.) Period V. 4 Heine. 


f 





f J Dante. 
(a.), Period I. \ Petrarch. 


(6.) Period II. 4 Boccaccio. 
{ Machiavelli. 
Vittoria Colonna. 
ITALIAN. | (c.) Period II. cheliagate 
{ Vasari. 
: { Ariosto. 
(@.) Period IV. 1 Tasso. 
) Period V. < Alfieri. 


(a.) Period I. Early Period 
{ Pushkin. 
| Turgenieff. 
RUSSIAN. (6.) Period Il. Nineteenth Century. { Dostoievsky. 
| Tolsto 
l Bashkirtseff. 


(a.) Period I. Preparatory. 
Boscan. 
SPANISH.  (6.) Period I. {De ae 
(c.) Period Ill. 4 Cervantes. 


‘ (a.) Period I. Preparatory. 
(6.) Period Il. Chaucerian Age. resag 

| Sir Thomas More. 

Wyatt & Surrey. 

(c.) Period Il. | Siz Philip Sidney. 

| Spenser (Edmund). 
Marlowe. 
Chapman. 
Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson. 


(d.) Period IV. Rise of the Drama. 


{ Drayton. 
9. ENGLISH. Beaumont & Fletcher. 
Bacon. 
(e.) Period V. 4 Cooepe Herbert. 
| Walton. 
Lovelace. 
L nee 
Bunyan. 
PART I. | Con reve. 
Dryden. 
(f.) Period VI. } pee vas 
Addison. 
| PART 2. | Swift. 
{ | Pope. 
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( Defoe. 
Richardson. 
Smollett. 
(g.) Period Vil. cee” 
| Sen ps Johnson. 
| Goldsmith. 
( Burns. 
(A.) Period Vil, { Burke. 
owper. 
{ Scott. 
{ Byron. 
| Shelley. 
Keats. 
| Hunt. 
Thomas Moore. 
<~ Lamb. 
| Coleridge. 
Wordsworth. 
| Southey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
2 


9. ENGLISH. 


Continued. 


(7.) Period IX. 


Lord Lytton. 
Dickens. 
Thackeray. 
Carlyle. 
Tennyson. 
Browning. 
Mrs. Browning. 
Eliot. 
Swinburne. 
Arnold. 
Stevenson. 
l Kipling. 


(j.) Period X. 


a.) Period I. { Cotton Mather. 
Franklin. 
(4.) Period Hl. | Hopkinson 
Frenau. 
{ Irving. 
Cooper. 
(c.) Period Ill. < Emerson. 
| Longfellow. 
Poe. 
| Hawthorne. 
Lowell. 
| Holmes. 
Whittier. 
Taylor. 
E. E. Hale. 
| Mark Twain. 
4 Whitman. 
Harte. 
| Aldrich. 
Howells. 
| Henry James. 
Field. 
| Riley. 


10. AMERICAN. 


(d.) Period IV. 


| 
| 
| 
F 
| 
| 
| Bryant. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Additional. 
ir. PERSIAN. 


12. ARABIAN, 


II. General History. 
1. Ancient—Earliest times to fall of Rome, 476 A. D. 
2. Mediwval—Fall of Rome to discovery of America, 1492. 
3. Modern—Discovery of America till present. 


III. Biology. 
1. Botany—General survey. 


} Brief Surveys. 


2. Zoology—Elementary study. 
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Reprinted from October Book News. 


LESSON I. 


[Note.—At the beginning of each lesson in the proposed course, we shall give a 
bibliography, containing the titles and names of authors of all the books employed 
in preparing the text and also of other books which bear upon the subject. These 
book suggestions are given in order that readers may further pursue the various 
subjects by collateral read’ng. | 


We also desire to mention that all communications, whether questions or 
requests for details or bits of criticism, will be willingly answered or complied 
with by us and suggestions in the way of improvements will be considered 
with a view to making all such as recommend themselves to our circumstances 
and conditions. 


I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


I. Greek—Period I. Epic Poetry. 
Bibliography. 


Introduction to Homer, 2. C. /ebd, 1887. 


Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poets, 2. C. /ebb, 7893. 


Homer Synchronisms, W. £. Gladstone, 1876. 


On Translating Homer, Waithew Arnold. 


‘The Iliad of Homer.”’ Literally translated with explanatory notes by 
Theodore Alois Buckley, B. A. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


‘‘The Odyssey of Homer.’’ (First thirteen books). Translated 
literally by 7heodore Alois Buckley. Pocket Literai Translation Series. 


Translations of ‘‘ The Iliad ’’ and ‘‘ The Odyssey,’’ by Chapman, Pope, 
W. C. Bryant and William Cowper. 


[Note.—We would call particular attention to the ‘‘ Pocket Literal Translation 
Series.’’ These word-for-word translations are best adapted for beginners and 
Should be used to precede a study of the poetical translations. The notes are 
invaluable. | 


Greek literature begins with poetry, and Greek poetry divides itself into 
three consecutive classes. "These classes are “epic,” “lyric” and “dramatic.” 
The first or “epic” poetry is represented by Homer, the second 
Pee iene or “lyric” is represented by Sappho, Alcaeus and Pindar, while 
Poetry the third or “dramatic” is represented by A%schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes, the first three exemplifying tragedy 

in their works, the fourth exemplifying comedy. 

To quote Professor R. C. Jebb: 
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“‘Epic’ poetry, as the Greeks of the fourth century B. C. understood it, was defined 
by its differences from ‘lyric’ and ‘dramatic;’ as distinguished from ‘lyric’ it meant poetry 
which was recited, not sung to music. As distinguished from ‘dramatic’ it meant poetry 
which merely narrated.” 


Before “epic” poetry, which is synonymous with saying, before Homer, 
there existed, practically speaking, no literature in Greece, though there had 
been folk-songs dating far back, such as songs on the seasons and nature 

nine « ee that Professor Jebb says were of Semitic origin. Later 

~ “a than these there were legendary bards, several groups of them, 

sort of predecessors of Homer, and still later there arose heroic 

lays which are mentioned by Homer himself in “The Iliad” and “The 
Odyssey.” 


The epic period proper began, as we have intimated, with Homer and 
lasted until about 700 B. C. Homer himself lived, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, about 1050 B. C. The date has been variously placed, according to 
Herodotus, as late as 850 B. C., but the greater number of authorities fix it 
earlier. 


The place of Homer’s birth is involved in obscurity. Seven cities claimed 
the honor of being his birthplace, Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis in Cyprus, 
Chios, Argos and Athens. What we know of him is chiefly 
psig legendary, some authorities asserting him to have been a wan- 
dering minstrel, others representing him as having been blind. 
Many poems have been attributed to him, but only “The Iliad” and “The 
Odyssey” can be ascribed to him with any degree of certainty. Even then 
doubt surrounds the fact of Homer’s ever having existed at all. Scholars, 
both ancient and modern, have tried to prove that the work of “The Iliad” and 
“The Odyssey” is not that of one hand, but of many. Certain discrepancies 
in the poems furnish the grounds for such conjecture, although these can in a 
large degree be accounted for by the fact that Homer never transmitted his 
poems into writing, their first collected form having been prepared to the order 
of the tyrant Peisistratus. To most people, however, the name Homer means 
one poet, one personality and “The Iliad” and “The Odyssey” mean the work 
of that poet. 


“The Iliad” is a narrative of a significant portion of the Trojan War. 

The narrative hinges on the wrath of the hero Achilles, who, stung to indigna- 

tion by an unjust act on the part of Agamemnon, withdraws with 

Po * his forces from the conflict and sulks in his tent. But during 

“The tied” the many engagements that fill the days, Patroclus, Achilles’s 

dearest friend, is slain by the Trojan Hector. Thereupon, 

Achilles, in a great wrath, goes forth and slays Hector in single combat and 

puts indignity upon the hero’s body. Priam, King of Troy and Hector’s 

father, goes to Achilles and begs the body of his son. After some time the 

request is granted and the body is taken back into the city where the funeral 
rites are solemnized. 


“The Odyssey” recounts the wanderings of Odysseus, or Ulysses, when, 
after the fall of Troy, he sets out for his Ithacan home. Many 
The Story were the dangers he encountered and strange were the events 


of “ The 


Odyssey” | Which took place in Ithaca during his absence. It is of all these 


that Homer tells. 
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Professor Jebb, in discussing the general characteristics of the Homeric 

poems, says: 
General “The capital distinction of Homeric poetry is that it has all the fresh- 
Characteristics ness and simplicity of a primitive age—all the charm which we associate 
of the with the ‘childhood of the world;’ while on the other hand it has com- 
Homeric pletely surmounted the rudeness of form, the struggle of thought with lan- 
Poems guage, the tendency to grotesque or ignoble modes of speech, the incapacity 
for equable maintenance of a high level, which belong to the primitive 

stage in literature.” 


Matthew Arnold, in that excellent work of his, “On Translating Homer,” 
says: 


“Homer is rapid in his movement, plain in his words and style, simple in his ideas, 
and noble in his manner.” 


And again Professor Jebb writes: 


“Perhaps the best proof of the enduring reality which Homer has given to his epic 
world is the fact that, in a world so different as our own, ‘Homeric’ is still an epithet 
which can be applied, not only to a style but to an action ortoaman. * * * * * * * 
Homer describes a certain phase of early civilization. He portrays its politics, its religious 
and moral ideas, its material circumstances, its social manners. This picture is not a 
labored mosaic or an archzological revival. It is a naturally harmonious whole, and it 
completes the unity of impression which Homer leaves on the mind.” 


On the value of the Homeric epics Professor Jebb says: 


“The Homeric poems are the oldest documents of Hellenic life. The Greek race, as 
first revealed by Homer, resembles the poetical art which discloses it. It is a matured type, 
which must have been developed gradually, though the antecedent phases of development 
are lost in a prehistoric darkness. 


* ~ * ~ * * * ca + a 
As a general picture of the Homeric age, the Homeric poetry has the value of history. 


It is manifestly inspired by real life. This is equally true whether the life is conceived as 
strictly contemporary with the poet, or as known to him only through a vivid tradition.” 


Among the early Greeks, the Homeric epics undoubtedly wielded a great 
influence. Plato says that eulogists of Homer used to say that he had been 
“the educator of Hellas,” while Thucydides is said to have treated the Homeric 
catalogue as a historical document, exaggerated, perhaps, in its numbers, yet 
essentially authentic. 


Selections from Homer. 


[Note.—In making selections from the Homeric epics we have tried to choose 
representative passages. From each of the most important translations we have 
given the opening lines, while from the more popular translations we have reprinted 
passages notable for their beauty and especial significance. | 


From Dr. Theodore Buckley's “Literal Translation of ‘The Iliad’” in the “Pocket 
Literal Translation Series” we have taken the following: 


Sing, O goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus, which brought count- 
less woes upon the Greeks, and hurled many valiant souls of heroes down to Hades, and 
made themselves a prey to dogs and to all birds; (but the will of Jove was being accom- 
plished) from the time when Atrides, king of men, and noble Achilles, first contending 
were disunited. 
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Which then of the gods engaged these two in strife, so that they should fight? The 
son of Latona and Jove; for he, enraged by the king, stirred up an evil pestilence through 
the army [and the people kept perishing] ; because the son of Atreus had dishonored the 
priest Chryses; for he came in the swift ships of the Greeks to ransom his daughter, and 
bringing invaluable ransoms, having in his hands the fillets of far-darting Apollo on his 
golden sceptre. And he supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly the two sons of Atreus, the 
leaders of the people: 

“Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, to you indeed may the gods, 
possessing the heavenly dwellings, grant to destroy the city of Priam and to return home 
safely; but for me, liberate my beloved daughter and accept the ransoms, reverencing the 
son of Jove, far-darting Apollo.” 

Upon this all the other Greeks shouted asssent, that the priest should be reverenced, 
and the splendid ransoms accepted; yet was it not pleasing to the mind of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus ; but he dismissed him evilly and added a harsh mandate: 

“Let me not find thee, old man, at the hollow barks, either now loitering, or hereafter 
returning, lest the staff and fillet of the god avail thee not. Nor her I will not set free; 
sooner shall old age come upon her, at home in Argos, far away from her native land, 
employed in offices of the loom and preparing my bed. But away! irritate me not, that 
thou mayst return the safer!” 

Thus he spoke; but the old man was afraid and obeyed the command. And he went 
in silence along the shore of the loud-resounding sea; but then, going apart, the aged man 
prayed much to king Apollo, whom fair-haired Latona bore: 

“Hear me, god of the silver bow, who art wont to protect Chrysa and divine Cilla, 
and who mightily rules over Tenedos; O Sminthius, if ever I have roofed thy graceful 
temple, or if, moreover, at any time, I have burned to thee the fat thighs of bulls or of 
goats, accomplish this entreaty for me. Let the Greeks pay for my tears by thy arrows.” 

Thus he spoke, praying; but to him Phcebus Apollo harkened. And he descended from 
the summits of Olympus enraged in heart, having upon his shoulders his bow and quiver 
covered on all sides. But as he moved, the shaft rattled forthwith upon the shoulders of 
him enraged; but he went along like unto the night. Then he sat down apart from the 
ships, and sent among them an arrow, and terrible arose the clang of the silver bow. First 
he attacked the mules, and the swift dogs; but afterwards dispatching a pointed arrow 
against (the Greeks) themselves, he smote them, and frequent funeral-piles of the dead 
were continually burning. 


From the same source we quote the speech of Hector, upbraiding Paris 
for his cowardice when, the latter having proposed a single-handed combat, he 
is seized with affright upon the approach of Menelaus. 


“Cursed Paris, most excellent in form, thou woman,—raving seducer, would that thou 
-hadst either not been born, or that thou hadst perished unmarried. This indeed, I would 
wish and indeed it would be much better, than that thou shouldst thus be a disgrace and 
scandal to others. In truth, the long-haired Achaeans may laugh, having suspected that 
thou wast a noble champion, because a fine person belongs (to thee); but there is not 
strength in thy soul, nor any nerve. Didst thou, being such an one, having sailed over the 
ocean in sea-traversing ships, having collected congenial associates and mingled with for- 
eigners, take away a beauteous lady, from the Apean land, the spouse of martial men, a 
great detriment to thy father, to the city and to all the people; a joy indeed to our enemies, 
but a disgrace to thyself? Couldst thou not have awaited warlike Menelaus? Then 
shouldst thou have known of how brave a man thou dost possess the spouse. Nor will 
thy harp, and the gifts of Venus, and thy hair and thy figure avail thee, when thou should 
be mingled with the dust. But the Trojans are very pusillanimous; else wouldst thou have 
been arrayed in a garment of stone on account of the evils which thou hast done.” 


From the “Iliad of Homer.” Translated by George Chapman. 


Achilles’ banefull wrath resound, O God- ‘That no light comforts; and their limbs to 
dess, that impos’d dogs and vultures gave: 

Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many To all which Jove’s will gave effect; from 
brave souls los’d whom first strife begun ; 

From breasts heroique; sent them far to Betwix’t Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’s 
that invisible cave god-like son. 
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From the “Iliad of Homer.” 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of wen unnumbered, heavenly goddess, 
sing! 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy 
reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain! 


From “A Translation of the Iliad.” 


O goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 

Achilles ; sing the deadly wrath that brought 

Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and 
swept 

To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 


From “A Translation of the Iliad.” 


Translated. by Alexander Pope. 


Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures lore, 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the 
will of Jove! 


By William Cullen Bryant. 


Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of 
air,— 

For so had Jove appointed,—from the time 

When the two chiefs, Atrides, king of men, 

And great Achilles, parted first as foes. 


By William Cullen Bryant. 


THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 


Hector left in haste 
The mansion, and retraced his way between 
The rows of stately dwellings, traversing 
The mighty city. When at length he reached 
The Scaean gates, that issue on the field, 
His spouse, the nobly-dowered Andromache, 
Came forth to meet him,— 


* * * * * 


She came attended by a maid who bore 

A tender child—a babe too young to speak— 

Upon her bosom—Hector’s only son, 

Beautiful as a star, whom Hector called 

Seamandrius, but all else Astyanax,— 

The city’s lord, —since Hector stood the sole 

Defence of Troy. The father on his child 

Looked with a silent smile. Andromache 

Pressed to his side meanwhile, and, all in 
tears 

Clung to his hand, and thus, beginning, said, 

“Too brave! thy valor yet will cause thy 
death. 

Thou hast no pity on thy tender child 

Nor me, unhappy one, who soon must be 

Thy widow. All the Greeks will rush on 
thee 

To take thy life. A happier lot were mine, 

If I must lose thee, to go down to earth, 

For I shall have no hope when thou art 
gone,— 

Nothing but sorrow. Father have I none 

And no dear mother. 


* * * * * 


Hector thou 
Art father and dear mother now to me, 
And brother and my youthful spouse besides. 
In pity keep within the fortress here, 


Nor make thy child an orphan nor thy wife 
A widow. Post thine army near the place 
Of the wild fig-tree, where the city walls 

Are low and may be scaled. Thrice in the 


war 
The boldest of the foe have tried the spot— 


* * * * * * * * 


Then answered Hector great in war. “All 
this 

I bear in mind, dear wife, 
stand 

Ashamed before the men and long-robed 
dames 

Of Troy were I to keep aloof and shun 

The conflict, coward-like, not thus my heart 

vier + me, for greatly have I learned to 
are 

And strike among the foremost sons of 

Troy, 

Upholding my great father’s fame and mine; 

Yet well in my undoubting mind I know 

The day shall come in which our sacred 

Troy, 

And Priam, and the people over whom 

Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 

But not the sorrows of the Trojan race, 

% * cs * & * ke 


but I should 


Grieve me so much as thine, when some 
mailed Greek 

Shall lead thee weeping hence, and take 
from thee 

Thy day of freedom. Thou in Argos then 

Shall at another’s bidding ply the loom, 


*« * 7 + + * * * 


And then shall some one say who sees thee 
weep, 
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‘This was the wife of Hector, most re- 
nowned.’ 


* * * * * 


So shall some one say, 
7 shalt grieve the more, lamenting 
im 
Who haply might have kept afar the day 
Of thy captivity. O let the earth 
Be heaped above my head in death before 
I hear thy cries as thou are borne away!” 


So speaking, mighty Hector stretched his 
arms 

To take the boy; the boy shrank crying 
back 

To his fair nurse’s bosom, scared to see 

His father helmeted in glittering brass, 

And eyeing with affright the horse-hair 
plume 

That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 

At this both parents in their fondness 
laughed 

And hastily the mighty Hector took 

The helmet from his brow and laid it down 

Gleaming upon the ground, and, having 
kissed 

His darling son and tossed him up in play 

Prayed thus to Jove and all the gods of 
Heaven :— 

“O Jupiter and all ye deities 


Vouchsafe that this my son may yet be- 
come 

Among the Trojans eminent like me, 

And nobly rule in Ilium. May they say, 

‘This man is greater than his father was!’” 


* * * * * * * * 


So speaking, to the arms of his dear spouse 

He gave the boy; she on her fragrant 
breast 

Received him; weeping as she smiled. The 
chief 

Beheld and moved with tender pity, 
smoothed 

Her forehead gently with his hand and 
said :— 

“Sorrow not thus beloved one for me 

No living man can send me to the shades 

Before my time; no man of woman born 

Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 

But go thou home, and tend thy labors 
there,— 

The web, the distaff—and command thy 
maids 

To speed the work. The cares of war per- 
tain 

To all men born in Troy and most to me.” 

Thus speaking, mighty Hector took again 

His helmet, shadowed with the horse-hair 
plume, 

While homeward his beloved consort went, 

Oft looking back and shedding many tears. 


From “A Translation of the Iliad.” By William Cowper. 
HELEN AT THE SCAEAN GATE. 


Iris, ambassadress of heaven, the while 

To Helen came. Laodice she seem’d 

Loveliest of all the daughters of the house 

Of Priam, wedded to Antenor’s son, 

King Helicaon. Her she found within, 

An ample web magnificent she wore 

Inwrought with numerous conflicts for her 
sake 

Beneath the hands of Mars, endured by 
Greeks 

Mail-arm’d and Trojans of equestrian fame, 

Swift Iris at her side, her thus addressed 

Haste, dearest nymph! a wondrous sight 
behold! 

Greeks, brazen-mail’d and Trojans steel- 
renowned, 

So lately on the cruel work of Mars 

Intent and hot for mutual havoc, sit 

Silent; the war hath paused, and on his 
shield 

Each leans, his long spear planted at his 
side, 

Paris and Menelaus, warrior-bold, 

With quivering lances, shall contend for 
thee, 

And thou art his who conquers; his forever. 

So saying, the goddess into Helen’s soul 

Sweetest desire infused to see again 

Her former lord, her parents and her home. 


At once o’er mantled with her snowy veil, 

She started forth, and as she went let fall 

A tender tear; not unaccompanied 

She went, but by two maidens of her train 

Attended, A®ethra, Pettheus’s daughter fair, 

And soft-eyed Clymene. Their hasty steps 

Conveyed them quickly to the Scaean Gate. 

There Priam, Panthoiis, Clytius, Lampus 
sat, 

Thymoetes, Hicetaon, branch of Mars, 

Antenor and Ucalegon the wise, 

All elders of the people; warriors erst; 

But idle now through age, yet of a voice 

Still indefatigable as the fly (the Cicada,) 

Which perched among the boughs sent forth 

at noon 

Through all the grove the slender ditty 
sweet. 

Such sat those Trojan leaders on the tower 

Who, soon as Helen on the steps they saw, 

In accents quick but whispered, thus re- 
mark’d: 

Trojans and Grecians wage, with fair ex- 
cuse, 

Long war for so much beauty, Oh how like 

In feature to the Goddesses above! 

Pernicious loveliness! Ah, hence away, 

Resistless as thou art and all divine, 

Nor leave a curse to us, nor to our sons. 
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From “The Odyssey of Homer.” Literally translated by Dr. Theodore A. 
Buckley. 


O muse, sing to me of the man full of resources, who wandered very much after he 
had destroyed the sacred city of Troy, and saw the cities of many men, and learned their 
manners. Many griefs also in his mind did he suffer on the sea, although seeking to 
preserve his own life, and the return of his companions; but not even thus, although 
anxious, did he extricate his companions; for they perished by their own infatuation, 
fools! who devoured the oxen of the Sun who journeys on high; but he deprived them 
of their return. O goddess, daughter of Jove, relate to us also some of these things. 


* * * * * * * * 


And again where Ulysses describes his voyage to the infernal regions, we 
quote in part: 


“But when we were come down to the ship and the sea, we first of all drew the ship 
into the divine sea, and we placed a mast and sails in the black ship. And taking the sheep 
we put them on board; and ourselves also embarked grieving, shedding the warm tear. 
And fair-haired Circe, an awful goddess, possessing human speech, sent behind our dark- 
blue-prowed ship a moist wind that filled the sails, an excellent companion. And we sat 
down, making use of each of the instruments in the ship, and the wind and the pilot 
directed it. And the sails of it passing over the sea were stretched out the whole day; 
and the sun set, and all the ways were overshadowed. And it reached the extreme bound- 
aries of the deep-flowing ocean; where are the people and city of the Cimmerians, covered 
with shadow and vapor, nor does the shining sun behold them with his beams, either when 
he goes towards the starry heaven, nor when he turns back again from heaven to earth, but 
pernicious night is spread over hapless mortals. Having come there, we drew up our ship, 
and we took out the sheep; and we ourselves went again to the stream of the ocean, until 
we came to the place where Circe mentioned. There Perimedes and Eurylochus made 
sacred offerings; but I drawing my sharp sword from my thigh, dug a trench, the width 
of a cubit each way; and around it we poured libations to all the dead, first with mixed 
honey, then with sweet wine, again a third time with water; and I sprinkled white meal 
over it. And I much besought the unsubstantial heads of the dead, (promising that) when 
I came to Ithaca, I would offer up in my palace a barren heifer, whichever is best, and 
would fill a pyre with excellent things, and that I would sacrifice separately to Tiresias 
alone a sheep all black, which excels amongst our sheep. 


From “The Odyssey.” Translated by Alexander Pope. 


The man for wisdom’s various arts, re- Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore; 


nowned, 

Long exercised in woes, O muse! resound; 

Who, when his arms had wrought the 
destined fall 

Of pees Troy, and razed her heaven-buiit 
wall, 

Wandering from clime to clime, observant 
stray’d, 

heir manners noted and their states sur- 
veyed. 

On stormy seas unnumbered toil he bore, 


Vain toils! their impious folly dared to 
prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day; 

The god vindictive, doomed them never 
more 

(Ah! men unblessed!) to touch that natal 
shore 

Oh — some portion of these acts from 
ate, 

Celestial Muse! and to our world relate! 


Matthew Arnold in comparing some of the various Homeric translations 
says in his book “On Translating Homer :” 


Chapman’s translation has often been praised as eminently Homeric. 


* * * 


But I confess that I can never read twenty lines of Chapman’s version without recurring 


to Bentley’s cry, “This is not Homer!” 
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— 


I said that there were four things which eminently distinguished Homer, and with a 
sense of which Homer’s translator should penetrate himself as fully as possible. One of 
these four things was, the plainness and directness of Homer’s ideas. * * But 
as eminently as Homer is plain so eminently is Elizabethan literature in general, and 
Chapman in particular fanciful. Steeped in humors and fantastically up to its very lips, 
the Elizabethan age, newly arrived at the free use of the human faculties after their long 
term of bondage, and delighting to exercise them freely, suffers from its own extravagance 
in this first exercise of them, can hardly bring itself to see an object quietly or to describe 
it temperately. * * * 

All the Middle Age, with its grotesqueness, its conceits, its irrationality, is still in 
these opening pages (Chapman’s dedication and introduction) they by themselves are 
sufficient to indicate to us what a gulf divides Chapman from the “clearest-souled” of 
poets, from Homer. Pope has been sneered at for saying that Chapman writes “some- 
what as one might imagine Homer himself to have written before he arrived at years of 
discretion.” But the remark is excellent. Homer expresses himself like a man of adult 
reason, Chapman like a man whose reason has not yet cleared itself. 


Somewhat interesting to note are the opinions of Mr. Lang and Mr. Butcher 
on the essential points of Homeric translation. In the preface to their transla- 
tion of ‘““The Odyssey” we read: 


There would have been less controversy about the proper method of Homeric transla- 
tion if critics had recognized that the question is a purely relative one, that of Homer 
there can be no final translation. The tastes and habits of each age demand different qual- 
ities in poetry, and therefore a different sort of rendering of Homer. To the man of the 
time of Elizabeth, Homer would have appeared bald it seems and lacking in ingenuity, if 
he had been presented in his antique simplicity. For the Elizabethan age, Chapman sup- 
plied what was then necessary, and the mannerisms which were then deemed of the essence 
of poetry, namely, daring and luxurious conceits. 


In the age of Anne “dignity” and “correctness” had to be given to Homer, and Pope 
gave them by aid of his dazzling rhetoric, his antitheses, his nettete, his command of every 
conventional and favorite artifice. Without Chapman’s conceits Homer’s poems would 
hardly have been what the Elizabethans took for poetry; without Pope’s smoothness, and 
Pope’s points, the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” would have been tame, rude, and harsh in the 
age of Anne. 


There can be, it then appears, no final English translation of Homer. In each there 
must be, in addition to what is Greek and eternal, the element of what is modern, personal 
and fleeting. 


In recommendation of a prose translation, Mr. Lang says: 


A prose translation cannot give the movement and fire of a successful translation in 
verse, it only gathers, as it were, the crumbs which fall from the richer table, only tells 
the story without the song; yet to a prose translation is permitted, perhaps, that close 
adherence to the archaisms of the epic, which in verse becomes mere oddities. 


[Note.—Among prose translations Mr. Lang’s own version of ‘The Iliad,” 
written in conjunction with Messrs. Leaf and Myers and of ‘‘The Odyssey,” 
written in collaboration with Professor Butcher, approach most nearly the desired 
style.] 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON I. 


[Note.—This will be an outline study with chief details included. } 


1. Definition of term “History.” 
A narrative of the life of humanity. 


2. Races of Mankind. 
(a) Ethiopian—black. 
(6) Mongolian—yellow. 
(c) Malay—brown. 
(d) Caucasian—white. 


3. Caucasians. 
(a) Aryans—noted for intellectual attributes. 
(6) Semitic—noted for religious fervor. :\\¢) 
( c)/Hamitic—noted for architectural abilities. 


4. Aryans. 
(a) Medes and Persians and Hindoos. 


(2) Italians. 
(6) Greeks and Romans. " Spanish. 


(2) Portuguese. 


(6) Welsh. 
() Highland Scots. 
{ (d, Britons. 


{ (a) English. 
(6) Germans. 
(d) Teutons. (33 — 
(¢) Swedes. 
L (/) Norwegians. 


(a) Irish. 
(c) Celts. { 


) Poles. = 


(a) Russians. 
{ te} Bohemians. 


(e) Slavs. 


5. Semitics. 
(a) Hebrews. 
(6) Arabs. 
(c) Assyrians, 
(d) Phoenicians. 


6. Hamitics. 
(a) Egyptians. 
(6) Chaldeans. 





ZOOLOGY. 
LESSON I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Zoology, A. S. Packard. 
Manual of The Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals, 1877. 


Manual of The Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals, 1871. 


T. H. Huxley. ead ths 


Elementary Text-book of Zoology, 1884-85. C. Claus. attributes 


Text-book of Comparative Anatomy, 1891. A. Lang. 


Origin of Species, Charles Darwin. 


Zoology is the study of animals. 
Animals. 
. Vertebrates—with back-bones. 


. Invertebrates—without back-bones. - 


Also 3- Pu 


1. One-celled. We liv 
combustion 
2. Many-celled. life is rene 


(a) One-celled—Protozoa. O33 
(6) Many-celled—Metozoa. In air i 


Scale. a By brea 
xid d 

1. Protozoa. Po 
(Single-celled animals). 4 Fue 


Coal is 
2. Metozoa. 


(Many-celled animals). 


(a) Porifera—sponges. 

(6) Coelenterata-hydra—jelly-fish. 

(c) Vermes—worms. 

(2) Echinodermata—crinoids, starfish, etc. 
(e) Mollusca—clams, snails, etc. 

(/) Arthropoda—crustaceans and insects. 
(g) Vertebrata—ascidians to man. 
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BOTANY. 


LESSON I. 


Botany is the science of plant life. 
Plants differ from animals in that 


I. 


Plants are fixed, animals move. 
2. 


Plants have no will or consciousness, animals have. 


These distinctions, however, become less noticeable and definite as we descend the 
scale to that point where botanists and zoologists meet, as it were, on common ground. 


Here certain attributes are found to distinguish plants and animals alike, while in others 
attributes are interchangeable. 


Uses of plants. 


1. Food producers. 
Oats, coffee, tea, wheat, potatoes, etc. 
Beef, butter and milk indirectly, 
the cow having to live upon grass. 


2. For clothing. 


Cotton derived from cotton plant. 
Linen made from flax. 


3- Purification of air. 

We live in an atmosphere the presence of which is needful for the support of life and 
combustion. Our respiration deprives this atmosphere of that which by the action of plant- 
life is renewed. Otherwise, 

Fresh air is essential to life. 
In air it is the oxygen which is the needful component. 


Air—} oxygen. 
# nitrogen. 


_ By breathing we take in oxygen and give out carbonic-acid gas. Plants use the carbon- 
dioxide and return the oxygen to the air. 


4 Fuel (indirectly). 
Coal is the product of decayed forest-lands. 


ORGANS OF PLANTS. 
Stem. 


Leaf. 


Flower. 
2. Organs of Reproduction. : { 


Root. 
1. Organs of Vegetation. { 


Fruit. 
Seed. 


The structure of plants is studied under the name of Morphology. 





NOTE.—In the article of last month “Some Methods of Self-Culture” or “How to 
Utilize the Book News Educational,” it was suggested that in case of the formation of 
study classes, the members be asked to write articles or essays upon subjects derived 
from the topics under discussion. Now our plan is that if any one, writing such an 
essay or essays, desires to send it or them to “Book News,” we shall be glad to look 
over them and with the writer’s permission will print them, say, one a month, in 
“Book News.” For these there will be no monetary compensation, the idea being 
merely to establish an exchange of ideas, etc., between persons, who are commonly 
engaged in pursuing our course. 

Kindly address all communications to The “Book News” Educational Dept, 
“Book News,” John Wanamaker, Phila. 


LESSON IV. 


I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Il. Latin. 


Ennius. 
Period I. Lucretius. 
Cicero. 


Bibliography. 


J 
Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. Crawford Tait Ramage, LL.D. 
Third edition. 


Library of the World’s Best Literature. Edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner and others. 


Masterpieces of Latin Literature. Edited by Gordon Jennings Laing, 
Ph. D., 1903. 


Select Letters of Cicero. Literally translated by Rev. G. EZ. Jeans, 
M. A., J. S. Watson and others. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


Cicero de Amicitia, Scipio’s Dream and Cicero de .Senectute. 
Translated with an introduction and notes by Andrew P. Peabody. Handy 
volume Cambridge Classics. 
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The first to use Homeric hexameters in Latin was the poet Ennius. 
Ennius, Quintus Ennius in full, was born in Rhudiaé, Calabria, in B. C. 239. 
This was just two years after the close of the First Punic War, 
and the period of his life is identical with one of the greatest of 
Rome’s periods of struggle. 

Ennius is said to have been descended from one of the petty 
princes who once ruled over that portion of Italy in which he 
was born, but our first knowledge of him concerns him when he was about 
thirty-five years of age, serving as a soldier in Sardinia, where he attracted the 
notice of Cato, the censor, at that time Commander of the island. By him 
Ennius was brought to Rome, where his character and literary attainments 
made him quite a notable figure. Scipio the Elder was his intimate friend. 

In B. C. 189 Ennius went into Aitolia with the Consul Fluvius Flaccus; 
he seems, however, to have returned to Rome, where he died of gout in B. C. 
169, that being the seventieth year of his age. 

Dr. Ramage says of the literary qualities of Ennius: 


Ennius 


“He must be considered as the father of Roman Epic Poetry, and the eminent services 
he performed for the literature of Rome were fully appreciated by ancient writers. Through- 
out his works there ran a strain of noble and passionate feeling; the language, though some- 
times rough and unpolished, was full of power and even of sublimity; the structure of his 
verse was more regular than that in which his predecessors had sung.” 


And William Cranston Lawton in “The Warner Library” writes: 


“Though no work of Ennius survives save in tantalizing fragments, he is the manliest, 
the most vivid figure in the early history of Latin letters.” 


The principal work of Ennius was the “Annals,” an epic poem in eighteen 
books, recounting the history of Rome from its foundation to his own time. 
He also wrote a poem celebrating the deeds of the Elder Scipio, besides which 
he composed satires and wrote minor poems, the last mostly translations from 
the Greek. 


Selections. 


From the “Annals.” Selected from the Warner Library. Mr. William 
Cranston Lawton’s chapter on Ennius. 


PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR. 


So having spoken, he called for a man, with 
whom often and gladly 

Table he shared, and talk, and all his bur- 
den of duties, 

When with debate all day on important 
affairs he was wearied, 

Whether perchance in the forum wide, or 
the reverend Senate; 

One with whom he could frankly speak of 
his serious matters,— 

Trifles also, and jests,—could pour out 
freely together 

Pleasant or bitter words, and know they 
were uttered in safety. 


Many the joys and griefs he had shared, 
whether public or secret! 

This was a man in whom no impulse 
prompted to evil, 

Whether of folly or malice, a scholarly 
man and loyal, 

Graceful, ready of speech, with his own con- 
tented and happy; 

Tactful, speaking in season, yet courteous, 
never loquacious, 

Vast was the buried and antique lore that 
was his, for the foretime 

Made him master of earlier customs, as 
well as of newer. 


[Note.—It isclaimed upon good authority that these lines may be considered 


as a self-portraiture of Ennius. | 





Also from the “Annals.” 


RHEA SILVIA’S DREAM. 


{Rhea Silvia is supposed to have been the daughter of Aineas and the mother of 


Romulus. ] 


Raising her trembling body, the crone with 
a light had approached her; 

This is the tale she, affrighted, relates, when 
roused from her slumber :— 

“Daughter of Eurydice, by our father dearly 
beloved, 

Force and life are wholly from out my body 
departed ! 

Ay, for it seemed that a goodly man among 
beautiful willows 

Bore me by banks of rivers and unknown 
places. Thereafter, 

Sister mine, in solitude—so I fancied I wan- 
dered; 

Slowly I sought thee, with wistful heart, 
but could not decry thee, 


From the “Annals.” 


Tracing thy feet; for nowhere a pathway 
guided my footsteps. 

Then in these words, and aloud, methought 
my father addressed me: 

‘O, my daughter, for thee is first great 
sorrow appointed: 

Then in turn shall fortune revisit thee, out 
of the river!’ 

Such were my father’s words, O sister, and 
then he departed, 

Suddenly, nor was he seen by me, though 
heartily longed for: 

Not though often my hands to the azure 
expanse of heaven 

I with tears held forth, and in loving ac- 
cents addressed him :— 


Then, with pain from my weary heart, had, 


slumber departed.” 


PYRRHUS’S SPEECH. 


Gold for myself I crave not, ye need not 
proffer a ransom. 

Not as hucksters might, let us wage our 
war, but as soldiers: 

Not with gold, but the sword. Our lives 
we will set on the issue. 

Whether your rule or mine be Fortune’s 
pleasure—our mistress— 


Let us by valor decide, and to this word 
hearken ye also :— 

Every valorous man who is spared by the 
fortune of battle, 

Fully determined am I his freedom as well 

to accord him,— 

Count it a gift. At the wish of the gods in 

heaven I grant it. 


St. Jerome in his Chronicle places the birth of Lucretius in the year 94, 
adding that after having become insane by drinking a love philter, he wrote 
some books in the lucid intervals of his madness; that he com- 
mitted suicide in his forty-fourth year, and that Cicero revised 
his work. From other sources it seems probable that 97 and not 
94 was the year of the birth. The remaining statements of St. 
Jerome’s notice are likewise open to grave question. 


Lucretius 
B. C. 97? 
B. C. 52? 


Little is known to us of the life of Lucretius. 


His great work is “De 


Rerum Natura,” consisting of six books and partaking of the nature of an 
exposition of the doctrines of Epicurus, doctrines much in vogue at the time 


of the poet. 


Professor Laing describes the work thus: 


“The first two books are devoted to the atomic theory in its more general aspects. 


Starting from the two fundamental principles that nothing is produced from nothing, and 
that nothing returns to nothing, he explains the existence of the universe, of all forms of 
life, of all natural phenomena, as due to the chance combination of an infinite number of 
atoms moving in an infinite void. The atoms have existed from all eternity, and are 
indestructible. They are of extreme minuteness, indivisible, and imperceptible by any of 
the senses. Having an inherent power of deflection they swerve from the straight line 
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as they fall, and colliding, combine in forms of manifold variety. The third book deals 
with the constitution of the soul, which is, like everything else, material, consisting of 
small round atoms of unusual fineness. It cannot exist apart from the body. In the 
fourth book we have a treatment of sense perceptions; in the fifth, of the formation of 
the world, the origin of life and the development of man; in the sixth, of such natural 
phenomena as thunder, lightning and earthquakes. The poem concludes with an account 
of the plague at Athens.” 


Professor Laing further says: 


“It was not, however, so much the theory of Epicurus, that attracted Lucretius as its 
practical application. In his view of life there were two principal causes of unhappiness : 
belief in the interference of the gods in the affairs of this world, and fear of death. He 
welcomed Epicurean philosophy, because, as he believed, it proved that both were ground- 
less. Epicurus did, it is true, believe in the existence of gods, but the atomic theory 
excluded them from all part in the creation and management of the world. They lived 
in perfect tranquility, somewhere in the vast spaces between the worlds, and paid no atten- 
tion to terrestrial things. There was, accordingly, no reason why men should dread them. 
In the same way, the soul, having been proved to be subject to immediate disintegration 
in separating from the body, death should have no more terror.” 


Mr. Paul Shorey, in “The Warner Library,” writes thus of Lucretius’s style: 


“He is not yet master of the intricate harmony and the dying fall of the Virgilian 
poetic period, nor of the limpid felicity of Ovid; but his single mighty lines, weighted 
with sonorous archaic diction, and pointed with alliteration, assonance and antithesis, 
possess an incomparable energy. They strike upon the sense like huge lances hurled 
quivering to the mark.” 


And further Mr. Shorey says: 


“His influence is to be measured by the quality rather than by the number of his 
readers. He was ‘a poet’s poet among the ancients, and is a scholar’s poet among the 
moderns.’ Virgil, Horace, and Manilius were his pupils in the art of writing Latin verse. 
Ovid, Propeetius, Martial, Statius allude to him with respectful awe. He was a chief 
source of inspiration to Bruno, and many of the rationalizing pantheists of the Renaissance. 
Montaigne quotes him on almost every page. Spenser and Milton know him well and 
often imitate him. * * * And the nineteenth century is recalled to an appreciation 
of his higher poetic qualities by the admiration of Andre Chenier, Goethe, Sully Prud’- 
homme, Sainte-Beuve, Shérer, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Swinburne, George Eliot, 
Fitzgerald, Symonds and a host of minor essayists.” 


Selections. 


From “De Rerum Natura.” Translated by Professor Munro. 


INVOCATION TO VENUS. 


_ “Since thou then art sole mistress of the nature of things, and without thee nothing 
fises up into the divine borders of light, nothing grows to be glad or lovely, fain would 
I have thee for a helpmate in writing the verses which I essay to pen on the nature of 
things for our own son of the Memmii, whom thou, Goddess, hast willed to have no peer, 
fich as he ever is in every grace. Wherefore all the more, O lady, lend my lays an ever- 
living charm. Cause meanwhile the savage works of war to be lulled to rest throughout 
all seas and lands ; for thou alone canst bless mankind with calm peace, seeing that Mavors, 
lord of battle, controls the savage works of war,—Mavors, who often flings himself into 
thy lap quite vanquished by the never-healing wound of love; and then, with upturned 
face and shapely neck thrown back, feeds with love his greedy sight, gazing goddess, open- 
mouthed on thee. Then, lady, pour from thy lips sweet discourse, asking, glorious dame, 
gentle peace for the Romans.” 
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From “De Rerum Natura.” Translated by R. Y. Tyrrell. Anton 
His et 
FEAR OF DEATH. orders 


“No more shall look upon thy face, Lo! if dumb Nature found a voice, 
Sweet spouse, no more with emulous race Would she bemoan, and not make choice M 


Sweet children court their sire’s embrace. To bid poor mortals to rejoice, 
“TI 
“To their soft touch right soon no more Saying, “Why weep thy wane, O man? student: 
Thy pulse shall thrill; e’en now is o’er, Wert joyous e’en when life began, and the 
Thy stewardship. Death is at the door. When thy youth’s sprightly freshets ran? his pass 
an oratc 
“One dark day wresteth every prize “Nay, all the joys thy life e’er knew ered fri 
From hapless man in hapless wise, As poured into a sieve ran through, midst o 
Yea, e’en the pleasure of his eyes.” And left thee but to rail and rue.” and blo 
was the 
Thus men bewail their piteous lot; Go, fool, as doth a well-filled guest perhaps 
Yet should they add, “’Tis all forgot, Sated for life; with tranquil breast 
These things the dead man recketh not.” Take thine inheritance of rest. O: 


Yea could they knit for them this chain Why seekest joys that soon must pale 
Of words and reasons, men might gain Their feeble fires; and swell the tale “He 


Some dull narcotic for their pain, Of things of naught and no avail? _ mor 
ays, an 


Saying, “The dead are dead indeed; Die, sleep! For all things are the same; is not te 
The dead, from all heart-sickness freed, Tho’ spring now stir thy crescent frame, 
Sleep and shall sleep and take no heed.” *T will wither: all things are same. A 


M. Tullius Cicero, born on January 3rd, B. C. 106, was a native of the 
city of Arpinum, but received his education at Rome under Greek masters. 
Cleere During the scenes of strife be- 
B.c.16 © tween Marius and Sulla he iden- Fr 
ps tified himself with neither party, is 
B.C. 43 devoting himself to the studies divine sie 
"that were needful to him as a heredg 
lawyer and orator. He went to Greece to to it; so 
improve his style of composition and delivery, cation. 
returning to Rome in B. C. 77. The following agen 
year he was elected quaestor, with Sicily for Abi 
his province and won the esteem and love of exist, * 
all the Sicilians by his faithful discharge of 
his office. In B. C. 63 he was appointed As 
consul and gained his well-known glory in 
suppressing the Catilinian conspiracy, for 
which service he was honored with the title 
Pater Patriae. Good fortune failed him, 
however, and he was forced to leave Italy and 
go to Greece. The next year he was recalled “Hoy 
and later was appointed pro-counsel of Cilicia. in it was 
At the close of the year he returned to Rome, sympathy 
where he fell upon the war between Caesaf ong obj 
taser you 
and Pompey. After some vacillation, he ghana 
joined Pompey until after the battle of Phar- pleasure; 
salia, when he returned to the ranks and the bodily pc 
Conqueror and was forgiven. From then on till the death of Caesar, he devoted Wherever 


himself to his studies. Finally when-Octavius joined hands with Lepidus and Prickett: 


Courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. 
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Antony and a list of proscription was made out, Cicero was among the doomed. 
His end was assassination, his head and hands being cut off and by Antony’s 
orders nailed to the rostra. 


Mr. William Lawton in “The Warner Library” writes: 


“The outward life, the political career, of Marcus Tullius Cicero, is to nearly all 
students of history a tragic and pathetic story. He seems peculiarly unfitted to the people 
and the time in which his lot was cast. His enlightened love for the traditions of the past, 
his passionate sentiment of patriotism, his forceful eloquence as a debater in the Senate or 
an orator in the Forum,—these qualities of a Burke or a Webster stand out violently dissev- 
ered from the lurid history of his time. This humane, scholarly life was flung into the 
midst of the wildest century in all Rome’s grim annals; the hurdred years of civic turmoil 
and bloodshed, from the elder Gracchus’s murder to the death of Cleopatra. And yet such 
was the marvelous activity, the all-sided productiveness of the Ciceronian intellect, that 
perhaps no human mind has ever so fully exploited all its powers.” 


Of his political career, Mr. Lawton says: 


“He was always a patriot at heart, though often a bewildered one. His vanity, and 
yet more his physical cowardice,‘ caused some grievous blots upon his record. His last 
days, and death, may atone for all—save one; the precipitate desertion of the Pompeians 
is not to be condoned.” 


A fragment from one of Livy’s lost books says: 


“Cicero bore with becoming spirit none of the ills of life save death itself.” 


Selections. 
From “Cicero de Amicitia.” Translated by Andrew P. Peabody. 


“Friendship is nothing else than entire fellow feeling as to all things, human and 
divine, with mutual good-will and affection; and I doubt whether anything better than this, 
wisdom alone excepted, has been given to man by the immortal gods. Some prefer riches 
to it; some sound health; some power; some posts of honor; many, even sensual gratifi- 
cation. This last properly belongs to beasts; the others are precarious and uncertain, 
dependent not on our own choice so much as on the caprice of Fortune. Those indeed 
who regard virtue as the supreme good are entirely in the right; but it is virtue itself that 
produces and sustains friendship, nor without virtue can friendship by any possibility 
exist, * * * 


As Ennius says: 


“How can life be worth living, if devoid 
Of the calm ‘trust reposed by friend in friend? 
What sweeter joy than in the kindred soul, 
Whose converse differs not from self-communion ?” 


“How could you have full enjoyment of prosperity, unless with one whose pleasure 
in it was equal to your own? Nor would it be easy to bear adversity, unless with the 
sympathy of one on whom it rested more heavily than on your own soul? Then, too, 
other objects of desire are in general adapted, each to some specific purpose,—wealth, 
that you may use it; power, that you may receive the homage of those around you; posts 
of honor, that you may obtain reputation; sensual gratification, that you may live in 
pleasure; health, that you may be free from pain, and may have full possession of your 
bodily powers and faculties. But friendship combines the largest number of utilities. 
Wherever you turn, it is at hand. No place shuts it out. It is never unseasonable, never 
annoying. Thus, as the proverb says. “You cannot put water or fire to more uses than 
friendship serves.” 
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From “Select Letters of Cicero.” Translated by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M. A, 
J S. Watson and others. 


TO ATTICUS. 


JULY, A. U. 6869. 


I must write to tell you that the day which has made Lucius Julius Cesar and Gaius 
Marcius Figulus Consuls has brought me the good fortune of a little son and that Terentia 
is doing well. 

Not a line from you all this long time! I took pains some time ago to write you a full 
account of my prospects.. At present I am debating about defending my rival Catilina, 
We have the very bench we want and the prosecutor is most obliging. If he secures an 
acquittal I hope he will then be more inclined to coalesce with me in candidature, but if 
that fails I shall politely acquiesce. It is essential for me that you should come, and that 
before long, for there is a very strong idea prevailing that some friends of yours in high 
position will be jealous of my success. I see that you will be invaluable for gaining me 
their support. So be at Rome, as you intended, by next January. 


From “First Oration Against Catiline” 


How far, Catiline, do you purpose thus to abuse our patience? For how 
long, pray, would you have your madness baffle us? To what end do you thus 
display such boldness and effrontery? Have you no regard at all for the nightly 
guard of the Palatine, for the watch of the city, the apprehension of the people; 
have you no regard for the concourse of all good citizens, for the fact that the 
Senate is being held in so amply fortified a place, do not even the expressions 
upon the countenances of these’here assembled, move you? Do you not per- 
ceive that your designs are exposed? Do you not see that all here know of 
your conspiracy? Thirik you, that any one of us is ignorant of your where- 
abouts. last night and upon the night preceding, think you that we are not 
cognizant of your companions then and of the measures which were taken? 

O what a time and what a state of things! The Senate knows all about 
this thing ; the Consul sees it all; and still this man lives. Lives? Nay more, 
comes right here into the Senate. He is a participant in the general assembly, 
and by nods and looks he singles out each one of us for assassination. Think 
you, fellow-citizens, that we do enough for our country, if we merely avoid rage 
and weapons? Long ago, Catiline, you should have died by order of the 
Senate; long ago upon you should have fallen the destruction you design for 
us. ‘Truly, if that very distinguished man and pontifex maximus, Publius 
Scipio, in his mere capacity of private citizen killed Titus Gracchus for only a 
disturbance of the state, should we, the Consuls, permit this man Catiline to 
live, who plots the devastation of our world by assassination and conflagration? 
For I recall past instances, particularly that one when Caius Servilius Ahala 
killed Maelius with his own hand for suspicion of inspiring a revolution. There 
has been formerly in this state such manliness that brave men have meted out 
severer punishment to a mischievous citizen than to the bitterest enemy. We 
have a severe and weighty decree of the Senate against you, Catiline. It is not 
wise counsel that is lacking to the state nor is it the authority of this body. 
We, the Consuls, I say it frankly, we the Consuls are remiss in executing it. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON IV. 


GREECE. 


Reference. 


Ancient History. Myers and Allen, 1899. 


Gayley’s ‘‘ Classic Myths.’’ 


From Ancient History. Myers and Allen. 


“The Greeks believed that their ancestors were a race of heroes of divine or semi- 
divine lineage. * * * 

“The heroes were doubtless, in some cases, historical personages; but so fnuch of myth 
and fable has gathered about their names that it is impossible to separate that which is 
really historical from what is purely fabulous. 

“Among the most noted of the heroes are Heracies (Hercules), THEseus, and MINAS. 

“HERACLES ‘is represented as performing, besides other exploits, twelve superhuman 
labors—among which were the slaying of the Nemean lion, the destruction of the Lernzan 
hydra, the cleansing of the stables of Augeas, and the bringing of Cerberus from the 
infernal regions,—and as being at last translated from a blazing pyre to a place among the 
immortal gods. 

“THESEUS, a descendant of Cecrops, was the favorite hero of the Athenians, being one 
of their legendary kings. Among his great works were the cleaning of the Isthmian high- 
ways of robbers, the slaying of the Minotaur,—a monster which Minos, king of Crete, 
kept in a labyrinth, and fed upon youths and maidens sent from Athens as a forced tribute, 
—the defeat of the Amazons, and the consolidation of the twelve boroughs, or cantons, of 
Attica into a single state. 

“Minos, who has already been mentioned as the king of Crete, was one of the great 
tribal heroes of the Dorians. Legend makes him a legislator of divine wisdom, the sup- 


pression of piracy in the Grecian seas, and the founder of the first great maritime state of 
Hellas. 


THE ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 


“Jason, a prince of Thessaly, with fifty companion heroes, including Heractes, Tur- 
sEus and OrpHeEus, the latter a musician of superhuman skill, the music of whose lyre 
moved brutes and stones, set sail in a ‘fifty-oared galley,’ called the Argo, in search of a 
‘golden fleece,’ which was fabled to be nailed to a tree and watched by a dragon, in the 
Grove of Ares, on the eastern shores of the Euxene, an inhospitable region of unknown 
terrors. The expedition is successful, and after many wonderful adventures, the heroes 
return in triumph with the sacred relics.” 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


“The story of the War of the Seven Against Thebes is second in interest and import- 
ance only to that of the Siege of Troy. The tale begins with Larus, king of Thebes, who, 
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having been warned by an oracle that he would be slain by his own son, should one be 
born, thought to prevent the fulfillment of the prediction by causing his infant child to be 
exposed on Mount Citheron. The child was rescued by a herdsman and brought up by 
the king of Corinth, having been given the name of Cép1pus.” 


By accident the prophecy was fulfilled and G£dipus killed his father and 
married his mother. When the truth was discovered, the mother Jocasta, took 
her own life and CEdipus put out his eyes. 

Because of the unwitting crime, a terrible doom overhangs the royal house, 
CEdipus is banished by his sons, who quarrel over the throne. Finally Polynices 
flees to Argos and seeks the aid of the king, Adrastus. With five chiefs besides 
himself and Polynices, Adrastus makes war upon Thebes. All the heroes 
except Adrastus are killed, while the two brothers fall, each by the other’s hand. 


THE TROJAN WAR. 


To the marriage of Thesis, the mother of Achilles, the goddess Discord 
was not invited. Mad with jealousy, she came to the wedding and cast into 
the midst of the guests a golden apple, inscribed, “For the fairest.” Imme- 
diately a clamor for possession ensued among the younger goddesses. Finally 
it narrowed down to Aphrodite, Pallas Athene and Hera, wife of Zeus. These 
three decided to leave the awarding of the apple to a mortal, and for that 
purpose selected young Paris son of Priam. Each goddess attempted to bribe 


the Prince, Hera promising to give him wealth and fame; Pallas proposed to 
make him a mighty warrior, while Aphrodite offered him the most beautiful 
woman in all the world for his wife. And Paris gave the apple to Aphrodite. 

Now the most beautiful woman in the world was Helen, wife of Menelaus, 
king of Sparta. Aphrodite sent Paris to Sparta, from whence Helen eloped 
with him. 

Thereupon Menelaus gathered together all the kings and heroes of Greece, 
and they set out to besiege the city of Troy. The siege lasted for ten years, at 
the end of which time Troy was taken by a strategy invented by Ulysses, and 
the famous wooden horse, described in Virgil’s “A®neid,” was the instrument 
used. Troy was burned to the ground. 


Some few mistakes are almost unavoidable in a work of this kind. Here- 
after we shall have a paragraph “Errata,” in which any errors brought to our 
notice will be corrected. 


ERRATA. 


November Boox News, p. 23I—bottom of page—should read, “Of the A®olian lyric 
poets, Sappho, Alcaeus and Anacreon are the chief representatives ; of the Dorian branch, 
there are several minor poets, but the most important is Pindar. 

November, p. 241, Plumptre instead of Plumpton. 
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ZOOLOGY 
LESSON IV. 
Reference—Packard’s ‘‘ Zoology,”’ 1899. 


Metazoa.—More than one cell. 


{ Porus—a pore. 


Phylum.—Porifera-sponges. 1 Ferre—to bear 


Class.—Porifera. 
Habitat.—Aquatic. 


Form.—More or less cylindrical, sometimes cup-shaped, attached to rocks, 
shells, etc. 


Structure.—Cells are arranged in three layers: 
Ectoderm (outer). 
Mesoglcea (middle). 
Endoderm (inner). 


Ectoderm.—Composed of flat cells. 


Mesogiwa.—Gelatinous matrix containing scattered cells of various kinds. 


Endoderm.—Cells provided with collar and flagellum. Layers supported by skeleton 
either Calcareous (of lime). 
Silicious (flint-like). 
Horny (fibres). 


If either calcareous or silicious, found in form of spicules. 


General structure :—Small in- 
ternal pores (inhalent) which lead 
to internal canal system. 

_ Also one or many exhalent open- 
BtSy ings (oscula). 
nl ay. Certain dilitations of canals are 
a lined with ciliated cells (endoder- 
mal) function is digestion and 
absorption. 
Respiration carried on through- 
out. 
Reproduction: by eggs (sexual 
sha apenas the young are ciliated’ free mae 
Touenny? ming. 
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BOTANY. 
LESSON IV. 


REFERENCE 


Outlines of Botany. R. C. Leavitt. 


ROOTS. 


Plants have three fundamental members. 


Axis.— { STEM.—Ascending axis—bearing leaves and buds. 
*“~ | Root.—Descending axis does not bear leaves or buds. 
Leaves.—Grow from stem below bud. 


Appendages.—Grow from outer layer of root, stem or leaf. 


A root is a descending axis. 
A root hes no buds or leaves. 
A root branches irregularly. 


A root grows from a stem, never vice versa. 


NoRMAL PosITION OF RootT—Underground. 
ORIGIN OF Root—Ist from gaulicle, (primary) ; 2d, secondary root. 


A tap-root grows for some distance without branching. 

A bunch of primary roots are called multiple primary 
roots. 

rial roots grow some distance above ground, and act as 
mechanical means for steadying plant. They also absorb 
water. 


Use of Roots. 


To absorb, roots grow at tip and.a 
little throughout entire length. 

Growing tips are protected by root- 
cap. Root hairs are prolongations of 
root-cells. They increase the absorb- 
ing surface of roots and send out an 
acid secretion, which by contact with 
minerals, causes them to enter more 
readily into solution. 


Fibrous Roots.—Thread-like (pea). 


Fleshy Roots.—Thick and full of nourishment (carrot). 


Examples. 


Carrot——-Fleshy, conical, tap-root ; metamorphosed. 
Beet—Napiform. (Also turnip and radish: ) 
Horseradish—Irregular. 

Adventitious Roots—Those that do not grow in proper places. 
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MAGAZINES 


The account of Sir Frederick 
Cook’s attempt to reach the summit 
of Mt. McKinley, in Alaska, appears 
in Harper's for January. There are 
three drawings by Edwin A. Abbey, 
R. A., _ illustrating Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III”; Henry Harrison 
Lewis tells of the half sunken wrecks 
which imperil ocean travel, and the 
eight short stories are all good and 
of varied types. 

Captain Mahan’s “War of 1812” 
begins in the January Scribner's. The 
illustrations accompanying this 
article include pictures by Henry 
Reuterdahl and Carlton T. Chapman. 
Professor Langley writes of “The 
Scientific Work of the Government.” 
Frederick Palmer contributes a short 
story of the Bulgarian insurrection, 
and articles, poems, etc., complete the 
number. 

Walter Flavius McCaleb’s article on 
“The Absorption of Mexico” opens 
the January Munsey’s. There is an 
interesting account of “American 
Sculpture, and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition,” written by Elsie 
Reasoner; and Fritz Cunliffe-Owen 
contributes “Foreign Nobility in New 
York.” There are new installments of 
the serials, five short stories, and the 
usual number of storiettes. 

The January Century contains the 
opening chapters of Mr. Jack Lon- 
don’s greatest novel, “The Sea-Wolf.” 
It is a story of the sea, original in 
character. A _ strong love interest 
develops in the latter part of the 
story. 

The opening article in the January 
Cosmopolitan is contributed by Lady 
Henry Somerset, who writes of 
“Poverty in the World’s Greatest 
Metropolis.” The “Captains of In- 
dustry” series contains sketches of D. 
Augustus Heinze, Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte and William Rainey 
Harper; there are new chapters of H. 
G. Wells’s serial; and short stories by 


Sara Beaumont Kennedy, Elliott 


Flower and Constance Maud. 


Among the illustrated papers in the 
January, McClure’s, are “The Wild 
Animal Surgeon and His Patients,” 
by A. W. Rolker; “The Fight for the 
Seaboard Pipe-Lines,” by Ida M. Tar- 
bell; and “Tunneling Out of Libby 
Prison,” by James M. Wells. In 
fiction Myra Kelly contributes “The 
Touch of Nature;” Eden Phillpotts 
“A Pickaxe, and a Spade, a Spade;” 
and ‘“‘Lieutenant Connors’ Cowardice,” 
by Harvey J. O’Higgins. 


The January Pearson’s celebrates 
the New Year and a new volume with 
the return of an old friend, Monsieur 
A. V., with “The Ruse of the Dowager 
Empress,” which is in the series of 
“Revelations of an International Spy.” 
There is the last chapter of “Sir Henry 
Morgan, Buccaneer,” and “The 
Operations of the Blind Pool,” by 
Henry George, Jr. 


A portrait of Sir Henry Irving, 
drawn by Scotson Clark, forms the 
frontispiece of Frank Leslie’s for 
January. Among the more important 
papers are “Imported Americans,” by 
Brighton Brandenburg; “The Gamb- 
ling Spirit,’ by James L. Ford, and 
“Automobile Possibilities.” The fic- 
tion is represented by Jeanette Dukson 
Condlish, John Worne, Owen Oliver 
and others. 


The New England magazine for 
January contains an article upon the 
holiday season written by Edward 
Everett Hale; Lieut. R. E. Peary 
describes an exciting experience in the 
land of the Icebergs; Charles Battell 
Loomis contributes a funny story; 
Judge Henry A. Shute, author of 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” 
begins his series of “Neighborhood 
Sketches ;” and Harvey N. Shepard 
points out in language that will 
awaken comment, “The Drift Towards 
Despotism.” 
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MAGAZINES 


Seward W. Hopkins contributes the 
leading novel to the January Argosy 
under the title “The Cruise of the 
Handicap.” There is the first install- 
ment of a new serial by Burford 
Delannoy, and short stories by Julia T. 
Bishop, Matthew White, Jr., Edgard 
Franklin and others. 


George Frederick Handel is the sub- 
ject of Masters in Music for Decem- 
ber. There are appreciations on Han- 
del’s art and works and selections from 
“The Largo,” “L/Allegro,” the Dead 
March, from “Saul,” and The Halle- 
lujah Chorus from “The Messiah.” 


Masters in Art for December pre- 
sents a biographical sketch of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, with a portrait of the 
artist reproduced from a photograph 
taken in 1862. Among the pictures 
reproduced are “Paola and Francesca,” 
“Proserpine” and “The Blessed Damo- 
zel.” 

The January St. Nicholas is good 
enough to open the new year happily 
for every girl and boy so fortunate as 
to receive the good saint’s monthly 
visit. The first pages bring the story, 
founded on facts, of “Jimmie Dandy,” 
who was made “An Officer of the 
Court” by a wise judge and really 
helped reform a trying neighborhood. 
Further chapters of B. L. Farjeon’s 
“A Comedy in Wax” carry the char- 
acters to a critical situation; Marian 
Burton’s “The Bad Temper of the 
Princess” is a pretty and prettily illus- 
trated tale of the good old-fashioned 
fairy kind, and Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
“Jack and Me” and Anne Warner’s 
“Billys Mama’s Christmas Present” 
are delightful little stories; John M. 
Ellicott, Lieutenant U. S. N., contri- 
butes a timely and interesting article 
under the head, “A Word About Wire- 
less Telegraphy ;” and of clever verse 
and jolly rhyme there is a plenty. 

The January Delineator contains lit- 
ary and art features of exceptional 
value among which a number of pages 
ae given to a description of “Parsifal,” 
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Wagner’s music drama, and an inter- 
pretation of the theme by W. J. Hen- 
derson, with personal reminiscences of 
the first performance of the opera at 
Bayreuth, by Gustav Kobbé. The 
illustrations for this article are from 
photographs made of the opera. There 
are stories by Jack London and Kath- 
ryn Jarboe, and the fourth instalment 
of “The Evolution of a Club Woman,” 
by Agnes Surbridge. 

Mr. Edgar Faweett’s admirers will 
welcome a new novel from his pen in 
the New Year’s number of Lippin- 
cott’s. The title is “Doreen” in honor 
of its heroine, a young English girl 
whose destiny is fixed by a chance 
resemblance which she bears to a girl 
who has died, lamented by parents and 
lover—though from far different 
motives. The author of “The Woman 
Who Toils,” Marie Van Vorst, con- 
tributes a short tale called, “The Lady 
and the Property;” Virginia Tatnall 
Peacock’s child-story called “A Little 
Girl’s Kingdom” is sweet and appeal- 
ing to grown-up hearts; a humorous 
contribution comes from the pen of 
John Swain under the title, “A Matri- 
monial Lottery,” and Prof. A. Schinz, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presents a plea 
for a National Theatre. He gives 
some interesting facts about the 
attempts towards this end in France, 
and closes by intimating that unless 
other nations hurry up their plans 
America may be the first to realize a 
great pooular theatre. 

The January Smart Set opens with 
a novelette by Caroline Duer, entitled 
“A Sister to Husbands.” There are 
contributions in poetry by Maurice F. 
Egan, Hayden Carruth and Elsa Bar- 
ker, and the usual good short stories. 

Francis Prevost, author of “The 
Measure of a Man,” etc., contributes 
the leading story to the January 
Ainslee’s under the title “The Siege of 
Sar.” Among the short stories are 
“The Hypothesis of Failure,” ‘The 
rebellion of Anne Bellarine,” ‘The 
Best Man” and “The Love Match.” 





BOOK NEWS 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“The Maids of Paradise,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“Cherry,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“Dr. Lavendar’s People,” by Margaret 
Deland. 

“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon. 

“Old Quebec,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Keystone of Empire,” by the author 
of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION: 


“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 

“The Adventures of Gerard,” by A. Conan 
Doyle. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“Autobiography of Seventy Years,” by 
George E. Hoar. 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War,’ by 
General John B. Gordon. 

“Two Little Savages,” by Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton. 

“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Long Night,” by Stanley Weyman, 

“Cherry,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

“Autobiography of Seventy Years,” by 
George E. Hoar. 

“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“The Golden Windows,” by Laura E. 
Richards. 

“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kipling, 

“The Adventures of an Army Nurse,” by 
James P. Monroe. 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by 
General John B. Gordon. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“Jewel,” by Clara Louise Burnham. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“The Mettle of the Pasture,” by James 
Lane Allen. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
“Autobiography of Seventy Years,” by 
George E. Hoar. 
“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 
“Boston,” by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
“Old Paths and Legends of New Eng- 
Inad,” by Lyman Abbott. 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” Illus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
“Work,” by Hugh Black. 
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OBITUARY 


WiuuiaM E. H. Lecky, the histor- 
jan, died November, 1903. Mr. 
Leckey was born in 1838 of English 
and Irish parentage, and graduated 
from Trinity College in 1859. He 
studied divinity with the intention of 
becoming a clergyman of the Church 
of Ireland, but finally determined to 
devote himself to authorship. He pub- 
lished in 1861 “Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland,” and this was fol- 
lowed by “The Rise and Influence of 
Rationalism in Europe.” He also 
wrote “The History of European 
Morals From Augustus to Charle- 
magne ;” “History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century;’ “Democracy 
and Liberty,” and “The Map of Life.” 


Rev. Dr Cray TRUMBULL, widely- 
known author and editor of The Sun- 
day School Times, died in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 8th, 1903. He had been an in- 
valid for three years, having been con- 
fined to his house. Notwithstanding 
this, however, his time was actively 
employed in work for his paper, in 
writing articles for magazines and in 
preparing manuscripts of books, of 
which he published a large number. 
Six of his books appeared during the 
past three years. 


For many years Dr. Trumbull was 
the foremost figure in Sunday school 
work in the world and as such was 
recognized on.both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. His books, “Teaching and 
Teachers” and “Yale Lectures on the 
Sunday School,” are the authoritative 
works in their special field. As a rep- 
resentative of the American Sunday 
School Union and as a convention 
speaker and leader in the international 
Sunday school movement he visited all 
parts of the United States and repre- 
sented this country at a number of big 
conventions abroad. 

He served with distinction through- 
out the Civil War, having been or- 
dained a minister in order to become 
chaplain of the Tenth Connecticut 
Volunteers. For distinguished gal- 
lantry under fire he was twice recom- 
mended for brevet rank. He was in 
three prisons, Libby, Charleston and 
Columbia, S. C. His “War Memories 
of an Army Chaplain” is one of his 
most popular books. 

Dr. Trumbull was born in Stoning- 
ton, Conn., in June, 1830. He was 
educated in Williston (Mass.) Semin- 
ary and received honorary degrees 
from Yale, Lafayette, and other col- 


leges. : 


NOTES 


Ex-Secretary of the Navy John D. 
Long’s history of the “New American 
Navy,” which is published this month, 
not only has great value as an import- 
ant and authoritative historical work, 
but also will arouse great interest on 
account of the author’s personal remi- 
niscences of happenings while he was 
at the head of the Navy Department. 
Mr. Long tells a number of good 
stories of his relations with other mem- 
bers of the Administration and with 
the men under him. He devotes con- 
siderable space to the Sampson-Schley 
controversy, and his review of it, from 


the point of view of the Navy Depart- 
ment, throws added light on this much 
discussed question, and makes it clear 
that the final decision was inevitable. 


* * * 


The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan has 
just returned from England, where his 
six weeks’ stay was one continuous 
series of enthusiastic audiences. Under 
the auspices of the Northfield Exten- 
sion Movement Dr. Morgan will hold 
meetings in December in Hartford and 
Norwich and lecture in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 
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Planetary System, The. By Frank 
Bursley Taylor. The first part of this work 
takes up the conditions which determine the 
orbits of planets and their satellites. With- 
out much acquaintance with astronomical 
literature or any but the simpler mathe- 
matics, the attempt is made to show that 
“for a planet or given mass, a distance from 
the sun the orbit of stable revolution is 
fixed at a determinate distance from the 
planet where the opposing forces are at a 
balance.” It finds, further, “that these 
forces are not at a balance in any other 
orbit around that planet; and that in the 
epicycles corresponding to orbits at dif- 
ferent distances from the planet, the helio- 
centric centrifugal force varies at a higher 
rate than the effective heliocentric direction, 
thus causing instability with a tendency to 
contraction in orbits larger.than the deter- 
minate orbit, and instability with a tendency 
to expansion in orbits smaller than the de- 
terminate orbit. This relation of forces gives 
stability in the determinate orbit, the quality 
of the stable equilibrium.” After establish- 
ing this view, which receives support from 
Bode’s law, the structure of the planetary 
system is discussed, the view througliout 
being that solar attraction is steadily add- 
ing to the number of planets by attracting 
new cometary bodies which results in lead- 
ing bodies on the outer ring of the system to 
pass off into space. Illustrated. 278 pp. 
I2mo. 


se 
BIOGR APH Y AND 
REMINISCENCES 


American Masters of Sculpture. By 
Charles H. Caffin. Illustrated. 234 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Art of James McNeill Whistler, The. 
T. R. Way and G. R. Dennis. This is an 
effort to deal more or less technically in the 
form of an appreciation with all that 
Whistler left as an art heritage to the 
world, studying the painter’s handling and 
his sense of color, his touch with the etching 
needle and his manipulation of the litho- 
graphic stone. To give the reader a basis of 





judgment, fifty-four illustrations of Whist- 
ler’s portraits, figure pieces, outdoor sub- 
jects, interiors and decorative panels have 
been included, embracing all the media in 
which he worked, and not omitting some 
highly interesting pastel studies. Some of 
these are unfamiliar and two at least are 
here printed for the first time, a portrait of 
Theodore Duret, the Parisian art writer, 
who is soon to issue a book on Whistler, 
and an early water color of “Sam Weller’s 
Landlord at the Fleet,” done when the artist 
was twelve years old. The reproductions, 
even .considering the extreme difficulty of 
translating certain of Whistler’s most deli- 
cate nocturnes into the language of black 
and white, are not distinguished. Half a 
dozen or more must be accepted as little 
more than symbolic representations of the 
originals. 128 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


Autobiography of Seventy Years. By 


George F. Hoar. With portrait. Two vols. 
8vo. 
See review, page 588. 

Chopin. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. With 
illustrations and portraits. 248 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 590. 


Famous Men of the Old Testament. By 


Morton B. Wharton, D. D. An account of 


the heroes of the Old Testament described 
in brief addresses, often with somewhat 
original phrase and frequently with quota- 
tions. The author endeavors to present 
these characters in a human form, but with 
perpetual turning toward a homiletic use. 
With portrait. 333 pp. I2mo. 


Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson.12mo. 
See review, page 567. 


James Whitcomb Riley in Prose and 
Picture. By John A. Howland. These 
essays or chapters altogether form a pleas- 
ing and informal biography of James Whit- 
comb Riley. Mr. Howland seems familiar 
with Riley, the man and his ways, he seems 
familiar with Riley the poet and his poems. 
The book is most attractively arranged, 
dainty in makeup and tastefully decorated 
with a profusion of pictures that enhance the 
value of the text. There is a clear portrait 
of Riley, full-page size, for frontispiece and 
a fac-simile of one of his stanzas in his own 
handwriting; there are numerous photo- 
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graphs of piaces in the vicinity of Riley’s 
home and many delicate flower sprays in the 
margins and sketches illustrative of some 
Riley phrase or popular verse, all done by 
Mr. R. J. Campbell. It is truly a Riley book. 
8vo. 


Keynote of Empire, A. Francis Joseph 
of Austria. By the author of “The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress.” Illustrated. 322 
pp. I2mo. 


Life and Adventures of “Jack” Philip. 
The. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A. M. 
A life of “Jack Philip,” Rear Admiral John 
Ward Philip, who commanded the Texas 
at Santiago. Born August 26, 1840, a mid- 
shipman in 1861, sharing in the Civil War, 
and closing his career just after the close of 
the Spanish War in 1899, his professional 
life covered the naval history of the last 
forty years. This volume is in part made 
up of chapters by officers of the navy and his 
own family, and in part by its author and 
—_ Mr. Maclay. Illustrated. 280 pp. 
vO. 


Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi. 
By Myron H. Phelps. With an introduction 
by Edward G. Browne, M. A. 259 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Life of Edwin Wallace Parker, D. D., 
The. By J. H. Messmore. Bishop Wal- 
lace Parker, born at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
1833, arrived in Calcutta August 21, 18509, 
as one of a company of six young men rep- 
resenting the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in a new mission proposed in India. He 
died June 3, 1901. This life endeavors to 
narrate ‘his biography, to sketch the mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India, and to prepare a work which would 
be useful in an Epworth Reading Course. 
Bishop Parker reached India just as the 
mission was established, when an annual 
meeting held at Lucknow was called on to 
decide the future policy of the work, 
whether it should be limited to preaching 
or take up education, and if so whether 
this education should be in the vernacular 
or in English. Bishop Parker’s work was 
in the Northwest Province, and aside from 
the denominational character of much that 
is narrated, the work gives a valuable pic- 
ture of the early stages of a mission work 
which has since grown into large propor- 
tions. Illustrated. 333 pp. 1I2mo. 


Life of Horace Binney, The. By Charles 
Chauncey Binney. This life of Horace Bin- 
ney, who held an eminent position at the 
bar of Philadelphia from 1825 to 1875, has 
been prepared by selection and compilation 
from the partial autobiography written for 
Mr. Binney’s children, his speeches, letters, 
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European journal and correspondence. Mr. 
Binney served in the Legislature, led an 
active professional life, entered Congress, 
traveled, shared in the Girard will case, 
the anti-Catholic riots, the organization of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the agitation 
which led to the Civil War. The biography 
constitutes a picture of the Philadelphia life 
of the day. With portrait. 460 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Memoirs of an American Lady. By 
Mrs. Anne Grant. With unpublished let- 
ters and a memoir of Mrs. Grant, by James 
Grant Wilson. This memoir of Mrs. Schuy- 
ler first appeared in London in 1808, and 
was republished in this country during the 
following year. Numerous editions have 
been printed since that time in both coun- 
tries, but the book has now for many years 
been out of print, having become so scarce 
that it was almost unobtainable and then 
only at an excessive price. It is thought by 
many that this classic, containing so charm- 
ing a picture of New York Colonial life 
nearly a century and a half ago should not 
be permitted to pass away. It is not a ro- 
mance nor a tale partly founded on reality, 
but an authentic record of facts, a genuine 
picture of our ancestors prior to the changes 
produced by the Revolution. Illustrated. 
300 pp. Indexed. 


Memoirs of Madame Vigee Lebrun. 
Translated by Lionel Strachey. Mme. Le- 
brun (1756-1842) first published her mem- 
oirs in 1835. The present issue is a render- 
ing of Mme. Carett’s edition of the Lebrun 
Memoirs, slightly abridged, in order to make 
it uniform with the other works published by 
the same firm—“Memoirs of the Countess 
Potocka” and “Memoirs of a Contem- 
porary.” It contains thirty-two reproduc- 
tions of Mme. Lebrun’s portraits, all some- 
what inky, photographed from autotypes 
and consequently low in tone. A list of 
Mme. Lebrun’s portraits appears in an ap- 
pendix, and the translation, while occasion- 
ally accepting a Gallicism without change, 
is in general smooth. 233 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Napoleon the First. By August Four- 
nier. Translated by Margaret B. Corwin 
and Arthur D. Bissell. Edited by E. G. 
Bourne. In an introductory note Profes- 
sor Bourne, of Yale, claims that this is the 
“best brief history of Napoleon that had 
been written before those of Professor Sloan 
and Mr. J. H. Rose appeared.” Its posi- 
tive merits, he holds to be its thorough re- 
search, its dramatic style, its broad, histor- 
ical spirit, impartiality and excellent pro- 
portions. With the consent of the author 
it has now been carefully translated and 
provided with a bibliography for each chap- 
ter, a full index and occasional notes. . 836 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Recollections and Impressions of James 
A. McNeill Whistler. By Arthur Jerome 
Eddy. Illustrated. 296 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 586. 


Samuel Pepys. By Sir Frederick 
Bridge, M. V. O. A reprint of three lec- 
tures which groups the references to music 
in Pepys’ Diary, and uses them as the frame- 
work on which to give a history of the 
music of the day with a reproduction of 
tunes a description of instruments and an 
account of this period of transition at the 
close .of the Seventeenth century which 
found the English music a mere matter of 
folk and sacred song, but left it organized 
and ready for the coming development of 
modern music in the Eighteenth century. 
With portrait. 127 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Nell Gwyn, The. By Peter 
Cunningham. Edited by Gordon Goodwin. 
This biography of a woman more beautiful 
than good first appeared as a serial in the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine in 1851, being reis- 
sued in volume form in the following year. 
A new edition was published in 1892, Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley being the editor. In the 
* present edition some obvious misprints have 
been corrected. New matter has been added 
to the author’s footnotes. There are notes 
also at the end of the work which give 
accounts of each person mentioned. he 
work is illustrated by photogravure repro- 
ductions of portraits and engravings. 236 
pp. 18mo. 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, F. S. A. This account 
of a great painter by the holder of an 
English title, who went through a libel suit 
and proved his proficiency as a sculptor, 
runs over the usual succession of events in 
Gainsborough’s life. A closing chapter 
takes up the numerous illustrations with a 
paragraph on each; though the date, even 
when known, is not mentioned, and the 
criticism is of a perfunctory order. An 
interesting page is devoted to imitations and 
forgeries of Gainsborough, as well as to a 
description of the painters whose work is 
often palmed off as his. The total number 
of his studies and works is placed at about 
1000. While no special knowledge and no 
special capacity for criticism are displayed, 
Lord Ronald Gower’s knowledge of the 
world, both of art and society, gives a cer- 
tain flavor. 133 pp. I2mo. 


se & 
BOYS AND GItirRtes 


Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, The. Verses 
by H. Belloc. Mr. Hilaire Belloc presents 
in this thin volume a book of: nonsense 


verse, illustrated by outline grotesque draw- 
ings. Pictures by B. T. B. 47 pp. 12mo, 


Betty and Bob. By Anne Helena Wood- 
ruff. A story of country life, the chief 
characters being a brother and sister taken 
from an orphan asylum and turned loose 
on a farm in the Niagara Peninsula. , Illu- 
strated. 198 pp. Quarto. 


Bobtail Dixie. By Abbie N. Smith. This 
is the autobiography of a fox terrier, in 
which he narrates his experiences in life and 
his observations of human nature. The 
book contains much philosophy from a dog’s 
point of view, and Miss Abbie N. Smith, to 
whom the history was dictated, has eritered 
into the true sprit of her subject. Dixie is 
a truly natural dog, with all the good quali- 
ties, and a deep repentance for his one 
or two mistakes. He tells of his journey 
from the South to the North, and then nar- 
rates his happy life with his little master 
and mistress. Unlike most animal stories, 
this autobiography is not sad. ‘The hero 
is kindly treated and dearly loved, just as a 
dog should be. Fourth edition. Illustrated, 
153 pp. 16mo.—Literary Life. 


Book of the Cat, The. Stories and 
verses written by Mabel Humphrey. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth F. Bonsall. Quarto. 
See review, page 610. 


Book of the Child, The. Stories and 
verses by Mabel Humphrey. Illustrations 
by Jessie Wilcox Smith and Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green. Quarto. 

See review, page 610. 


Cambria’s Chieftain. By E. Everett 
Green. The story of the ten years’ war 
which raged between Wales and England in 
the latter part of the Seventeenth century. 
Owen of Glyndyr is the hero and the story 
is told by his son. Illustrated. 384 pp. 
I2mo. 


Castle of the White Flag, The. By 
Evelyn Everett-Green. A family of boys 
and girls, the children of two brothers, go 
to a castle in Alsace to spend a year while 
their fathers are looking after property in 
Australia. It was the year 1870 and the 
story tells the tale of the Franco-German 
War as seen by children from neutral 
ground. Illustrated. 384 pp. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


Child Life in Many Lands. Edited by 
H. Clay Trumbull, D. D. A collection of 
sketches about children written for children 
by many different writers and from every 
corner of the world. Through eyes friendly 
to childhood we are given glimpses of the 
homely tasks and games of childhood the 
world around. Under the shadow of the 
Labrador glacier, on the banks of the Nile, 
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in India, China, Japan, South America, 
everywhere the many different writers and 
the varying new points give the collection 
variety and charm. Illustrated. 215 pp. 
I2mo. 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1904. 
Child’s stories of the English pattern with 
some illustrations in color and a British 
atmosphere which appears curiously in a 
“Tale of the American Navy.” Quarto. 


Elsie and Her Loved Ones. By Martha 
Finley. The story includes a journey to 
California, with brief stops at Coronado 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Ga- 
briel, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 
The whole party then returns to Crag Cot- 
tage, where many interesting stories of revo- 
lutionary times are related to the young 
people, by Grandma Elsie and Captain Ray- 
mond. With portrait. 299 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Greek Story and Song. By Rev. AIl- 
fred J. Church, M. A. This is the work 
of an author who has made versions from 
Greek and Latin a specialty for many years. 
His present volume will be excellent read- 
ing for many young folk, the more so as he 
has touched Greek humor in the “Birds,” 
and the account of the women going to the 
festival of Adonis in Theocritus. Some 
rendering in verse of the Greek Anthology 
at the end require a more adult apprecia- 
tion, but, like the prose paraphrases, show 
the ease of the scholar at play. Illustrated. 
362 pp. 12mo.—London Athenaeum. 


How Bessie Kept House. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Illustrated. 121 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 611. 


In Gnome Man’s Land. By O. H. Von 
Gottschalk. A story in verse, recounting the 
adventures of a boy who wanders around 
disconsolate, and wishes he knew how the 
trees underground, after dying, bloom again 
the very next spring. He meets a gnome, 
who sympathizes with him, and takes him 
on a journey underground to see how it 
happens. Illustrated. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Life of a Wooden Doll, The. By Lewis 
Saxby. This “juvenile” is illustrated with 
half-tone plates reproduced directly from 
dolls and doll properties. The gathering 
of these miniature sofas, automobiles, tele- 
phones, dishes, chickens, etc., must have 
given much amusement to Mr. Lewis Sax- 
by, the author of the verses. 1I2mo. 


Mary Augusta’s Price. By Sophie 
Swett. A girl’s story of the “Ugly Duck- 
ling” type, in which the less brilliant of 
three sisters ends by showing herself the 
most useful and leads a life full of service 
for others. Illustrated. 112 pp. 16mo. 
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Mother Bunny. By Harriet A. Chever. 
A rabbit’s adventures, told to a little boy by 
Mother Bunny, the heroine of the story. 
The account of Mother Bunny’s escape 
from the warren where she was born, and 
of the subsequent freeing of Mister Rab- 
bit and Bunny White from captivity, is re- 
lated with much spirit, and the whole tale 
is crowded with exciting incidents which 
show the danger accompanying the lives of 
wild things in the woods. Illustrated. 97 
pp. I2mo. 


One Thousand Poems for Children. Ed- 
ited by Roger Ingpen. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 611. 


447 pp. Indexed. 


Pomiuk: A Waif of Labrador. By Will- 
iam Byron Forbush. Gabriel Pomiuk was 
a lame boy from Labrador, who labored 
among the people where Dr. Grenfell, his 
patron, had a hospital. The boy was lame 
and attracted the interest of many children, 
and the news of his death brought wide- 
spread sorrow to the readers of the Boston 
Congregationalist, in whose columns his life 
was described. From it this work is in great 
measure compiled. Illustrated. 156 pp. 
I2mo. 


Rhymes of Real Children. By Betty 
Sage. Miss Sage writes clever rhymes of 
child-life. She is a sympathetic, gently 
humorous interpreter of child-nature. Miss 
Jessie Wilcox Smith is the children’s own 
artist. Her work ranks with that of Wal- 
ter Russell. She has, together with Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green, established a new 
school. “Rhymes of Real Children” is a 
book thoroughly in good taste. Any one 
may with pleasure give it into the hands of 
little ones. 32 pp. Quarto. 


Six Giants and a Griffin and Other 
Stories. By Birdsall Otis Edey. Illus- 
trated by Beatrice Baxter Ruge. 48 pp. 
8vo. 

See review, page 611. 


Story of the Golden Fleece, The. By 
Andrew Lang. Illustrated. 93 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 611. 


Story of King Arthur and His Knights, 
The. By Howard Pyle. Mr. Pyle’s “Robin 
Hood” has become a classic for young peo- 
ple. “The Story of King Arthur” is writ- 
ten in the same quaint, charming style and 
is illustrated with the same interesting kind 
of pictures. Its simplicity and attractive- 
ness will without doubt win the hearts of 
young readers; the older readers will find 
in it a pleasing freshness and a delicacy 
and music of language that will afford them 
keen, thorough enjoyment. 312 pp. 8vo. 
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Tailor of Gloucester, The. By Beatrix 
Potter. A child’s story in which the tale 
of the “Cat and Mouse of the Tailor of 
Gloucester” is retold with illustrations in 
character, and the apparent ignorance of the 
author that the story is familiar in folk 
lore. 85 pp. 32mo. 


Twelve Little Pilgrims Who Stayed at 
Home. By Lucy Jameson Scott. Interest 
in Foreign Missions has grown apace dur- 
ing recent years, but this interest has been, 
almost exclusively, among adults. Here is 
a volume for the children—the beginning 
of a series marking a new era in missionary 
interest, and recalling “The Morning Star” 
of earlier years and its influence over child- 
hoed of 440 years ago. Illustrated. 271 pp. 
I2mo. 


Walsh: The Wonder-Worker. By 
George Manville Fenn. This novel of boy 
life opens in the English country-side and 
carries a group of boys through all the ad- 
ventures of farm life, fishing, hunting, 
winding up with an explosion, due to a con- 
spiracy, in a laboratory in which some ex- 
periments were being made. The book is 
written in Mr. Fenn’s usual lively style, 
with much dialogue and constant adven- 
ture. Illustrated. 407 pp. I2mo. 


Wanderfolk in Wonderland. By Edith 


Guerrier. A fairy book suggested by “Alice 
in Wonderland” in many of its phases and 
of “Brer Rabbit” in others. Illustrated by 
archaic pictures in black and white, in large 
type, with a wide range of zoology from the 
walrus to the armadillo. 123 pp. Quarto. 


Wanderings of Joe and Little Em, The. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. A child’s story 
of New England life which narrates the 
experiences of a boy with a remarkable 
voice who is taken up by a wandering 
stroller and overworked in order to collect 
money through him. The boy is rescued 
and becomes a famous singer. Illustrated. 
146 pp. 16mo. 


With the Treasure-Hunters. By James 
Otis. The life of the Florida Cays is de- 
scribed in this account of the search for a 
buried treasure, the usual group of boys 
being engaged in the work. Illustrated. 
340 pp. I2mo. 
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Audubon Calendar for 1904. This con- 
sists of six large plates of drawings of 
birds, one for two months, reproduced in 
colors with all the spirit and fidelity of the 
original water-color paintings. 


Bright Year Calendar, The. 





Gloria in Excelsis Calendar for 1904. 


His Name Shall Be Called Wonderful. 
Calendar for 1904. 


Joyful Year Calendar, The. 
Little Lovers Calendar, 1904. 
Old Time Memories Calendar for 1904. 


Our Baby’s Calendar for 1904. By 
Sussane Lathrop. 


Paris Calendar, 1904, A. 

Peace Be With You. 1904 Calendar. 
Phillips Brooks Calendar for 1904. 
Quiet Room Calendar for 1904. 


Robert Louis Stevenson Calendar for 
1904. 


Secret of Happiness, The. Calendar for 
1904. 


Snowball Calendar, The. 

Star of Hope Calendar, The. 
Tiny Messenger Calendar, 1904. 
Venetian Calendar for 1904, The. 
Words of Hope Calendar. 


se & 
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Analysis of the Hunting Field, The. 
These papers on hunting appeared in “Bell's 
Life’ during 1845-46. They discuss the mas- 
ter, the huntsman, the whipper-in, the 
groom, the blacksmith, the squire, lady fox 
hunters, etc. Reprinted in 1846, it is now 
issued in a compact, agreeable 16mo, with 
a reproduction of H. Alken’s pictures in 


color. 323 pp. 


Briefe and True Relation of the Dis 
coverie of the North Part of Virginia, A. 
by John Brereton. With an introductory 
note by Luther S. Livingston. This fac- 
simile reproduces the first voyage of Eng- 
lishmen to the shores of New England, Cap- 
tain Gosnold making the first landing on 
Cape Cod, which he named. Only four 
copies of the first edition which is here 
reproduced are known. Only 520 copies are 
printed. I2mo. 


Charity. From St. Paul to the Corinth 
ians. Bible Gem Series. 32mo. 
Compleat Angler, The. By Izaak Wal 


ton and Charles Cotton. Edited by Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. “The text of this book, 
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says the preface, “ is a reprint of the fifth 
(the last to receive Walton’s own revision) 
with which it has been carefully collated. 
The spelling has been modernized. For 
his introduction the editor is indebted to 
the usual authorities, particularly to Sir 
Harris Nicholas. In compiling the notes, 
he has followed the example of his fore- 
runners and attempted little beyond a selec- 
tion from the notes of previous editors, 
whose work is gauged by their initials; 
However, here and there, with Mr. New’s 
aid he has been able to elucidate a topo- 
graphical illusion. The illustrations fol- 
low the. earlier English woodcut of a cen- 
tury ago, and in many cases show Mr. New 
a close disciple of Bewick. The volume 
is a compact one, and the bibliography 
shows that this is the last of a long num- 
ber of editions which began in 1653. Edi- 
tion De Luxe. 454 pp. I2mo. 


Comus. By John Milton. With an in- 
troductory note by Luther S. Livingston. 
A reproduction in fac-simile of Milton’s 
“Comus,” his first book, which appeared in 
1634. Only 520 copies are printed. 12mo. 


By Alfred Tenny- 
32mo. 


English Dance of Death, The. The il- 
lustrations of Thomas Rowlandson, first 
published in 1815, are repeated in this issue 
of the poem which is the last upon a sub- 
ject frequently used in mediaeval times. It 
presents familiar scenes in old-fashioned 
pentameter, with a perpetual suggestion of 
death. Two vols. 16mo. New edition. 


Fables of Aesop and Others, The. This 
is an edition de luxe reprinted from the 
editions of 1818 and 1823, issued for I. 
Bewick & Son by E. Walker at Newcastle. 
It is profusely illustrated with designs by 
Thomas Bewick, making at once a valuable 
and useful edition of a popular classic. 
With designs on wood by Thomas Bewick. 
376 pp. 16mo. 


Izaak Walton and His Friends. By 
Stapleton Martin, M. A. The life of Izaak 
Walton “written chiefly with a view to 
bring out the spiritual side of Walton’s 
character.” This view of the man, in the 
judgment of his present biographer, is 
neglected. The gentler side of the fisher- 
man, his religious references and his faith 
are principally dwelt upon. Illustrated. 
263 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Life of a Sportsman, The. By Nimrod. 
This account of the sportman’s life in Eng- 
land sixty years ago is illustrated by repro- 
duction in color of H. Alken’s etchings in 
color. The work begins its hero as born in 
1776. He learns from the gamekeeper, he 


Crossing the Bar. 
son. The Gem Series. 


rides early, he fights his cocks and dogs, he 
goes to Oxford, sees the races at Ascot, 
shoots, through a brother’s death inherits 
the family property, enters the hunting field, 
keeps hounds, becomes a whip, and leads the 
life of the country gentleman of two gen- 
erations past. New edition. Illustrated. 
306 pp. 16mo. 


Life’s Task. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The Gem Series. 


Narrative of an Attempt Made by the 
French of Canada Upon the Mohaque’s 
Country. With an introductory note by 
Adelaide Hasse. A reproduction in fac- 
simile of “Bayard’s Journal,” the first book 
printed by William Bradford in 1693, in 
New York, of which a copy has just been 
discovered. The work was supposed to be 
lost. It is an account of a visit paid to the 
Indian Chiefs in Northern New York for 
the purpose of discovering the action of the 
French. It is issued now in a limited edi- 
tion, 520 copies, and constitutes the first 
reissue of this work since its original pub- 
lication, all the copies of the first edition 
but one having disappeared, and that one 
having just been found by accident. Quarto. 


Natural History of Selborne, The. By 
Gilbert White. Edited with notes by Grant 
Allen. An edition of this classic of Eng- 
lish fields, illustrated by Edwin H. New, 
who has adopted Bewick as his model. 
There are brief notes by the late Mr. Grant 
Allen, sometimes correcting slips of White 
and sometimes adding more recent—kaow- 
edge. The practical result is one of the 
most agreeable and workmanlike editions 
which have appeared of the many of this 
work, whose bibliography in this issue fills 
fourteen pages and ends with this edition, 
which originally appeared in 1899 and was 
reissued in 1901. 522 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Second Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
of Consolation, The. “The Second Tour 
of Dr. Syntax” is issued, founded on the 
first edition published by R. Ackermann in 
the year 1820, with reproductions in color 
of Rowlandson’s illustrations. ‘fhe cloth 
binding and paper label follow the general 
style of the period when the work appeared. 
264 pp. 16mo. 


Story of Cupid and Psyche, The. By 
Lucius Apuleius. Translated into English 
by William Adlington. A reprint in the 
format of the Temple Classics of William 
Adlington’s translation (A. D. 1856), with 
the text of Valpy. A note closes the volume, 
and there is a brief glossary. The Temple 
Classics. III pp. 32mo. 


Tales From Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. A reprint in comely and 
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agreeable form, with somewhat inky illus- 
trations of the archaic fashion, which Wal- 
ter Crane and others have introduced in 
England to Lamb’s tales from Shakespeare 
in a single volume and large type. 363 pp. 
I2mo. 


Tower of London, The. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. New edition. 479 pp. 
16mo. 


Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Esq. These are reprints, in edition 
de luxe, of William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
historical romances. The text is founded 
upon the original published, “The Tower of 
London,” in 1840, and “Windsor Castle” in 
1843, with reproductions of the original 
illustrations by Cruikshank. The one book, 
“Windsor Castle,” contains an engraved 
frontispiece portrait of the author, with fac- 
simile title page of the edition of 1844. The 
series of reprints to which these volumes 
belong bids fair to cover a far-spreading 
range of classical literature. The form in 
which the books are dressed, their uniform 
bindings and illustrations make them par- 
ticularly desirable. New edition. 315 pp. 
16mo. 


Twelve Books of Virgil’s Aeneid, The. 
Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor. A trans- 
lation of the Aeneid begun by the author, 
who died in 1902, in 1867. It is written in 
the Spencerian standard. Each book is 
preceded by an argument and the entire 
work has been carefully revised. It forms 
an interesting addition to the translations 
of Virgil and reflects modern preferences 
rather than earlier versification. The Tem- 


ple Classics. 346 pp. 32mo. 
se & 
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Bunch of Roses and Other Parlor Plays, 
A. By M. E. M. Davis. Six plays which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, all 
dealing with various light phases of Ameri- 
can and English life. 257 pp. 1I2mo. 


Everyman. A morality play. Edited 
with introduction by Montrose J. Moses, 
Illustrated. 69 pp. I2mo.. 

See review, page 600. 


Thomas Shadwell. Edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes, by George Saintsbury. 
Thomas Shadwell (1640-1692), whose con- 
test with Dryden has lost him the literary 
respect of posterity, had a certain power 
in writing parts which lent themselves to 
acting, his plays being successful when pre- 
sented though later forgotten. In this vol- 
ume, four plays of this forgotten literary 








worthy are printed with a preface, appreci- 
ative and penetrating, from Mr. George 
Saintsbury. A narrow volume on thin paper, 
it is one of the “Mermaid” Series, intended 
to revive the English dramatists, with 
enough of their work in each case to make 
them known to the reader, who is either 
unable or unwilling to acquaint himself with 
their full works. 459 pp. 18mo. 
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Bunte Geschichten fur Unfanger. An 
elementary reader by Erna M. Stoltze. This 
has been written as a text-book for begin- 
ners. Long, compound words have been 
avoided, and in the vocabulary the English 
is given with the Imperfect and Past rar- 
ticiple of irregular verbs. It is altogether 
a book arranged for the obtaining of the 
best possible results. 98 pp. I2mo. 


Colomba. Par Prosper Merimee. By 
Hiram Parker Williamson. This has been 
prepared for the reading of first year classes, 
Care has been taken to make the vocabulary 
complete and comprehensive, the most used 
English words being employed for transla- 
tion. The selection is, of course, a choice 
one, Merimeé’s masterpiece forming a good 
introduction to French literature. 220 pp. 
I2mo. 


Dona Perfecta. Par B. Perez Galdos. 
With introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
By Edwin Seeleye Lewis. Lack of any 
good Spanish-English Dictionary is perhaps 
the real reason for this new edition of Dona 
Perfecta. “It is unfortunate,” says the ed- 
itor, “that a vocabulary should have to be 
added to the text, as its great length abso- 
lutely necessitates abridging both the intro- 
duction and the literary and _ historical 
notes.” The book proves, however, an ad- 
mirable text-book, with comprehensive notes 
and satisfactory vocabulary. 377 pp. I12mo. 


Elementary Plane Geometry. By James 
McMahon. This is the first volume to be 
published of the secondary school books of 
the Modern (Cornell) Mathematical Series. 
It carries out the spirit of the suggestions 
made by the Committee on Secondary 
School Studies appointed by the National 
Educational Association, and meets the most 
exacting college entrance requirements in 
this subject. Many changes from the usual 
methods of presentation have been made 
and independence of reasoning is fostered 
by compelling the student, no less in the 
demonstrated theorems and problems than 
in the original exercises, to rely on the 
proportions already proved. 358 pp. 12mo. 
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El Nino de la Bola. Par D. Pedro A. 
Alarcén. Edited with notes and vocabulary. 
By Rudolph Schwill. In preparing this 
volume it has been necessary to abridge 
largely. The original work is almost 400 
pages in length, to bring it down to the size 
of a college text-book, has been no small 
task. Professor Schwill has accomplished 
it in a thoroughly scholarly manner. ‘The 
notes are copious and helpful, the vocabu- 
lary all that could be desired. 278 pp. 12mo. 


Field and Laboratory Exercises in 
Physical Geography. By James F. Cham- 
berlain. This is a series of laboratory and 
field exercises designed to lead the pupil 
to interpret the geographical forms and pro- 
cesses about him, and to give him a practical 
knowledge of their principles. Each exer- 
cise is preceded by a list of necessary ma- 
terials, which are easily obtainable. Quarto. 


Fifty Fables. By La Fontaine. With 
introduction, notes and vocabulary. By 
Kenneth McKenzie. This is a convenient 
and suitable selection of La Fontaine’s 
“Fables,” edited in a scholarly manner with 
English annotation. They include the best 
known fables, Regnier’s complete edition be- 
ing generally followed as to text and punc- 
tuation. 127 pp. I2mo. 


Greek Primer, A. By Clarence W. Glea- 
son, A. M. Although this book is intended 
as an introduction to the study of Greek, 
rather than as a short cut to the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, the latter work has been 
drawn on freely for reading matter. The 
reading selections in and following the les- 
sons are intended to arouse the beginner’s 
interest in Greek literature, and for that end 
are taken from as varied sources as possible. 
To facilitate the acquisition of a permanent 
vocabulary, both Greek and English vocabu- 
laries contain references to the lesson vo- 
cabulary when the words first occur. 349 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Kinder und Hausmachen der Bruder 
Grimm. Selected and edited with an in- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. By J. 
Vas. These tales need no introduction. 
There are no others which from the day 
they were published to the present time have 
so steadily retained their hold on child- 
hood. The collection here given consists of 
twenty-one of the most popular stories, 
seven of which have not hitherto been acces- 
sible in an annotated edition. The selec- 
tions chosen are those which will possess 
the greatest interest for the American boy 
and girl. Frontispiece. I9I1 pp. I2mo. 


Natural Number Primer, The. By Da- 
vid Gibbs, S. B. This may be used either 
with or independently of the regular read- 
ing primer. 


It is easy, and appeals to the- 
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natural interest of the child in counting, 
besides being adapted to his various capaci- 
ties. There are abundant illustrations and 
very simple drawings which serve as models 
for the child. 107 pp. 12mo. 


Practical Course in Spanish. By H. M. 
Monsanto and Louis A. Languellier. Re- 
vised by Freeman M. Josselyn. This book 
aims to make the basic principles of Span- 
ish grammar familiar to the student by 
constant practice and repetition in Span- 
ish, and to this end the Spanish examples 
are made as numerous as possible. The ad- 
vance in linguistics, and the new rules of 
accentuation promulgated by the Spanish 
Academy, have made a revision of the book 
necessary. The original form of the work 
has been retained so far as possible, but 
such grammatical statements as needed 
change have been recast. 398 pp. I2mo. 


Reynard the Fox. Adapted by E. Louise 
Smythe. This book presents the old 
“Reineke Fuchs” in simplified form for ele- 
mentary reading. In constructing the story, 
of children from day to day, and noted 
down the pupils’ own words as they retold 
it to her. It is therefore given in the very 
form that appeals most to the young reader. 
Illustrated. 122 pp. I2mo. 
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America in Literature. By George E. 
Woodberry. A critical account of the most 
significant epochs in the history of American 
letters with a strong, convenient summary 
of the works of the more important writers. 
The survey is condensed in form, but the 
more delectable for that, its conciseness be- 
ing matched with erudition and indisputable 
scholarship, its interesting power being af- 
forded by a clear, quickly-moving mode of 
expression to make the book enjoyable 
though not sufficient to detract from its 
fairness and temperateness. 252 pp. I2mo. 


Builders of the Beautiful. By H. L. 
Piner. Mr. Piner, who is the superintend- 
ent of the State Institute for the Blind at 
Austin, Tex., has, in this work, turned aside 
from his ministry to those physically blind 
in order to help open the eyes of the mind 
and soul to the truths fundamental to all 
higher culture. These truths are not pre- 
sented by him as strikingly novel or original. 
On the contrary, he has printed in red, on 
the margin of his pages, quotations from 
noted writers, ancient and modern, that sug- 
gest and enforce these truths in telling 
phrases. 303 pp. I2mo. 
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Fields of France, The. By Madame 
Mary Duclaux. To select a title is a hard 
task. Much depends upon it, for an intend- 
ing reader is often “put off” by a random 
word, and Madame Duclaux, we think, has 
run considerable risk of a losing part of her 
public by the rather forbidding sub-title 
which she has prefixed to the really charm- 
ing volume before us. “The Fields of 
France” is an inviting name enough, calling 
us out, as it were, into the sunlight and 
shadow of the meadowland; but what can 
one say of the second title, “Little Essays 
in Descriptive Sociology?” It sounds al- 
most like a Fabian tract, argumentative, 
statistical, dryasdust! Let no reader, how- 
ever, be dissuaded by the author’s suggested 
programme, for in “The Fields of France” 
he will find nothing of propaganda or of 
politics. On the contrary, he will find him- 
self led gently through the pleasant pas- 
tures of a farm in the Cantal, or lingering 
on the sunlit terrace of a manor house in 
Touraine, listening the while to a hostess 
of the most gentle and persuasive eloquence, 
who points out to him with easy grace all 
the salient features of the landscape, telling 
here an anecdote and there a scrap of folk- 
lore, and only so far “sociological” as that 
she has entered into the heart of her adopted 
people and has abundant sympathy and un- 
derstanding for their trivial cares and pleas- 
ures. Without affectation or preciosity, the 
author portrays in language of great deli- 
cacy and sensibility a dozen facets of French 
rural life, and her little book presents a per- 
fect gallery of pictures, a sort of literary 
complement to Corot and Millet. 318 pp. 
12mo.—London Telegraph. 


Humanism. By F. C. S. Schiller, M. A. 
Pragmatism, the word, has come to this 
country from America—indeed, we do not 
remember to have seen it with a capital 
letter except in the historic phrase “the 
Pragmatic Sanction.” Pragmatism, the 
thing, would seem to be native to both sides 
of the Atlantic. Of these essays, which ap- 
pear to be consistently Pragmatist through- 
out, several date from the early nineties, 
and show no trace whatever of Prof. Wili- 
iam James’s influence. Their conclusions 
simply represent the working out of the 
principles laid down in the writer’s highly 
original and brilliant first effort, “Riddles 
of the Sphinx.” Now the word Pragma- 
tism is an ugly one, and might well be im- 
proved upon. Mr. Schiller”’s’ “Humanism,” 
if considerably more equivocal, has, at all 
events, the nicer sound. Mr. Schiller intro- 
duces us to a number of more or less in- 
compatible definitions issuing from the 
Pragmatist camp, whilst he further hints 
that sundry travesties of the doctrine have 
been put into circulation by the enemy. 
What, then, is Pragmatism—a psychology, 
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a method, a metaphysic, or something of all 
three? This problem we have found to be 
capable of lending a perfect continuity of in- 
terest to the study of fifteen essays, com- 
posed at different times, in various moods, 
and on diverse topics. 197 pp. Indexed, 
8vo.—London Athenaeum. 


Kinship of Nature, The. By Bliss Car- 
man. With portraits. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 606. 


Optimism. By Helen Keller. 76 pp. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 600. 


Problems of Living. By J. Brierley, 
B. A. 356 pp. I2mo. 
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Laws and Principles of Bridge, The. 
Reviewed and explained by “Badsworth.” 
This work upholds Badsworth’s principles, 
which have now been further tested by two 
thousand recorded games. For beginners 
and adepts a book like this will be found a 
valuable addition to Bridge literature. 283 
pp. 18mo. 


Sixty Bridge Hands. By Charles Stuart 
Street. The playing of sixty hands at 
bridge whist is analyzed in this little man- 
ual, with diagrams and comment intended 
to bring forward players who have learned 
the rudiments but find that as more critical 
situations come they are not equal to them. 
114 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 
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Baronet in Corduroy, The. By Albert 


Lee. 379 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 594. 


Belinda’s Cousins. By Maurice Francis 
Egan. A Catholic story which originally 
appeared in “Ave Maria.” It is intended 
for growing girls, and the various virtues 
and moralities are given their appropriate 
place in the development of a girl’s life. 315 
pp. I2mo. 


Black Familiars, The. By L. B. Wal- 
ford. A romance laid in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and opening in one of the many 
houses of the day, where a difference of 
faith existed between the two heads of the 
household. The intrigues which center 
around the marriage of the heiress by those 
who desire to secure the estate for one 
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faith or the other, constitute the thread 
upon which the incidents are strung. 312 
pp. 12mo. 


Colonel’s Opera Cloak, The. By Chris- 
tine C. Brush. This entertaining book may 
be described, to those who are not familiar 
with it, as a story with a very novel idea, 
that of making the “Colonel’s Opera Cloak” 
the hero of the tale. The improvident but 
generous life at the North of a Southern 
family in reduced circumstances is sketched 
with tender appreciation of its humorous 
and pathetic aspects; the negro servant and 
his little boy are faithfully drawn, and a 
pretty love story is embodied in the narra- 
tive. New edition. Illustrated. 263 pp. 
I2mo. 


Dennis Foggarty. By Lord Gilhooly. 
An unexpected chain of circumstances took 
Lord Gilhooley to the heart of Ireland, 
where he met Dennis Foggarty, an old sol- 
dier, who had had experiences in many 
countries, and who was a humorous and 
wise philosopher in his way—a sort of Irish 
“Yutzo.” The work is made up of Foggar- 
tys and his wife’s views on men, women 
and events. 216 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Duke Decides, The. 
author of “By a Hair’s Breadth.” 
trated. 331 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 596. 


Felicitas. From the German of Felix 
Dahn. By Mary Gowen Lansdale. A 
translation of Dahn’s “Felicitas,” a story of 
life in Rome just as the Empire was falling 
and while the city was under Byzantine 
tule. 160 pp. I2mo. 


By Headon Hill, 
Illus- 


From Kingdom to Colony. By Mary 
Devereux. A story of the quaint old Mas- 
sachusetts town of Marblehead in_ the 
early days of the Revolution. Wilful Mis- 
tress Dorothy Devereux, the brave little 
heroine of the romance, is a delightfully 
inconsistent and fascinating character. New 
edition. Illustrated. 382 pp. 1I2mo. 


Hewers of Wood. By William G. Pud- 
defoot and Isaac O. Rankin. A narrative 
of the life of the home missionary in Mich- 
igan pine forests, giving an account of the 
lumberman’s life, of his lack of religious 
training and the difficulties under which 
missionaries and their wives labor. To the 
latter, the book is dedicated. Illustrated. 
352 pp. 1I2mo. 

Holladay Case, The. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. A detective story. The plot 
turns upon the murder of an old millionaire, 
who is found at his desk down town, dead, 
with a knife sticking in his throat. The dis- 
soverer of the body is a trusted clerk who 


is obviously innocent, but is forced to admit, 
from a sense of duty, that the old man’s 
daughter was with him behind closed doors, 
just before the murder. Everything seems 
to point to Miss Holladay’s guilt, especially 
as she refuses to explain where she was at 
the moment in which her father met his 
death. The story is most ingeniously worked 
out. With frontispiece. 298 pp. 12mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Homebuilders, The. By Karl Edwin 
Harriman. This is not only a volume of 
fiction, but a study of an interesting people, 
who constitute a large colony in one of our 
great American cities. The Pole is little ap- 
preciated, because he is little understood; 
but Mr. Harriman has lived among the 
Poles, knows them intimately and is known 
by them, and is perhaps better qualified to 
tell their stories than any other American 
writer. There are tales of pathos and tales 
of humor, but the strong note of them all 
is the almost perfect assimilation of the Pole 
by this country. The stories are eight in 
number and are correlated, in which meas- 
ure they have the value of a novel, so far 
as interest is concerned, and an added value 
is that phases of the character are perhaps 
better treated in short story form than in a 
continuous story. 329 pp. I2mo. 


By Agnes and 
I2mo. 


Incomparable Bellairs. 
Egerton Castle. 289 pp. 
See review, page 582. 


Leopard’s Spots, The. By Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. An issue with ample margins 
and ornamented cover and processed photo- 
graphs of Mr. Dixon, his house, the original 
of “Sally,” etc. The book has rough edges, 
is published in a box, and gives the novel a 
second lease of life. 469 pp. 8vo. 


Monologues. By May Isabel Fisk. 
Women have been the called the weaker 
sex. What you find here is a series of word 
photographs of rude women—of an ill-bred 
woman in a theatre, of an equally ill-bred 
woman going with a fiancé to seek an apart- 
ment for future married bliss. Then an- 
other woman of the same sort wheedling 
her husband about a milliner’s bill; yet an- 
other, more reprehensible than any of the 
rest, camped in a shoe shop and making 
misery for salespeople, and still another gos- 
sipping by the beach. The women selected 
are not only ill-bred but feeble-minded. 
The studies in certain feminine peculiarities, 
true enough, to be sure, are relieved by two 
other sketches of sentimental, not to say 
tragic, heart interest. With portrait. 187 
pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Mr. Salt. By Will Payne. Illustrated. 


330 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 594. 
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Petronilla Heroven. By U. L. Silberrad. 


319 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 593. 

Poor? By A. N. Unknown. An dintro- 
duction of unusual length informs the reader 
that the “work” is “about a poor man, by 
a poor man, for a poor man;” that the story 
is told “in a spirited and thrilling manner,” 
and that “while with good-humored 
geniality and jovial debate the pages are 
intersprinkled, yet an earnest, unyielding 
purpose is clearly seen. 345 pp. I2mo. 


Pikeman, The. By S. R. Keightley. Il- 
lustrated. 310 pp. i2mo. 


Reign of Queen Isyl, The. By Gelett 
Burgess and Will Irwin. A succession of 
short love stories, each related to the other 
and making a novel. The main story con- 
cerns one Belle Norine, who is to be 
crowned Queen of a flower festival in a 
small California town. Mysteriously, on 
the night set for the ceremony, she disap- 
pears, and Isyl, her maid of honor, is 
crowned in her place. This main story is 
devoted to solving the riddle of Norine’s 
disappearance, but on its thread are hung 
many accounts of adventure in love, bearing 
such titles as “The tale of love terpsicho- 
rean,” “The tale of love militant,” etc. 255 
pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Shipmates in Sunshine. By F. Frank- 
fort Moore. 410 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 592. 


Through the Gates of Old Romance. By 
W. Jay Mills. Illustrated. 282 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 591. 

Web, The. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Illustrated. 344 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 593. 

World Destroyer, The. By Horace 
Mann. A fantastic attempt to delineate in- 
trospectively and in the first person, the rav- 
ings of an insane obcession. 235 pp. I2mo. 
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Actual Government as Applied Under 
American Conditions. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, LL.D. 509 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 604. 


After Worcester Fight. By Allan Fea. 
Illustrated. 270 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 580. 


Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and 
Country. By Francis H. E. Palmer. This 
sketch of Austro-Hungarian life is descrip- 
tive rather than personal. Both Austro- 
Hungary and the lesser nationalities are first 


sketched, provincial towns in Austria, town 
life in Hungary, rural life in both Vienna 
and Budapesth, political and social life, the 
industrial classes, and intellectual and relig- 
ious life, form the running subjects of chap- 
ters which are written with close observa- 
tion, but without any statistics, and aim to 
give rather a general impression than to 
analyze closely the social conditions of the 
region. Illustrated. 30I pp. I2mo. 


Century of Expansion, The. By Willis 
F. Johnson, A. M. Maps giving the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the United States, illus- 
trate the progress of American expansion. 
This is begun by Mr. Johnson with the 
“Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe,” who 
pushed out from Virginia across the Appa- 
lachians. The next step was the acquisition 
of the Mississippi Valley, begun by the peo- 
ple before its need was recognized by the 
Government. The application of the prin- 
ciple of self-defence in the acquisition of 
Florida and of aggression toward Mexico, 
with concession to England, are next 
sketched. Our “Arctic Province” succeeds, 
The diplomatic steps by which Hawaii and 
Samoa were acquired and the Spanish War 
fills a volume which carries one continuous 
thread through its entire elucidation of the 
steps by which the United States has grown 
from a strip along the seaboard to a coun- 
try dominating the Pacific. With maps. 
316 pp. I2mo. 


Champlain: The Founder of New 
France. By Edwin Asa Dix, M. A. This 
latest edition to Appleton’s Series of His- 
toric Lives is one of the most informing 
and carefuly written of the set. In addi- 
tion to the fact that translations of some 
new portions of Champlain’s writings are 
given, the author has used excellent judg- 
ment in selecting from the works of well- 
recognized authorities just such facts as 
were necessary to round out his own inves- 
tigations and to complete the short life of 
his hero. There is little of speculation and 
almost less of comment. Mr. Dix evidently 
considered that the record of the actual 
doings of one whose life from boyhood to 
old age was a record of things accomplished, 
often under unusual circumstances, would 
be of more interest to intelligent readers 
than many words concerning the effect of 
each of these deeds upon others than those 
immediately concerned at the time they 
were done. So the book is simply a life of 
Samuel Champlain, not a history of Canada 
in its early days of French rule. Illustrated. 
246 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 

Expansion of Russia, The. By Francis 
Henry Skrine, F. S. I. 386 pp. Indexed. 


I2mo. 
See review, page 606. 
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Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Described by Archibald Forbes and 
other well-known writers. Edited by Charles 
Welsh. 1861-1871. A collection of extracts 
from various works, with some written for 
the volume, by Angus Evan Abbott, an 
English journalist, giving an accounts of 
battles from the Battle of Copenhagen to 
Waterloo. Several American naval battles 
are included, and some of the land contests 
of the same war. These vary greatly, the 
account of Ligny by Archibald Forbes and 
of Waterloo by Sir Walter Scott, being by 
authorities. In general, however, the volume 
from which the account is extracted is not 
included, and an attempt is made in the 
preface to leave the impression that the 
accounts have been written for the volume. 
452 pp. I2mo. 


Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Edited by Charles Welsh. 1801- 
1817. A volume made up of selected de- 
scriptions of battles from Bull Run to Coo- 
massie. These vary in their value. Where 
they are written, as three are, by Archibald 
Forbes, the work is admirably done. This 


is also true of two—Gettysburg and the fall 
of Vicksburg—by Arthur Griffith, a thor- 
oughly competent authority. Two by George 
A. Henty are far better than would be ex- 
pected. The German battles are described 


by Charles Lowe. While the book is evi- 
dently intended for boys, and its illustrations 
are strictly juvenile in character, most of 
the accounts are thoroughly workmanlike. 
452 pp. I2mo. 


From Manassas to Appomattox. By 
a, Longstreet. A reissue of Longstreet’s 
emoirs which originally appeared in two 
volumes in 1895. Illustrated. 698 pp. 8vo. 


History of the United States Marine 
Corps. By Richard S. Collum. This his- 
tory of the United States Marine Corps 
takes up again a task begun in 1874, but not 
completed. It opens with the organization 
of the Colonial Marines between 1740 and 
1777. The operation of the Corps during 
the siege and capture of Philadelphia fol- 
low. The narrative is brought down to the 
brevets and promotions of officérs made for 
their services in China during the. taking 
of Peking. A table gives the date of origi- 
nal entry and progressive rank for all the 
officers who have belonged to the corps from 
its organization. Little attempt has been 
made to mould the work into a continuous 
history, orders being quoted and returns 
given. This renders the book somewhat 
patchy, but gives it the advantage of an ex- 
tremely accurate record. Illustrated. 454 
pp. 8vo. 


India: Past and Present. By C. H. 
Forbes-Lindsay. A description of India 
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written by one born in India, and who has 
traveled over most of its area. The first 
half of the first volume is devoted to a 
general sketch of the Peninsula, a brief out- 
line of its history and a running account of 
its people. Beginning at Bombay, in the 
remainder of the first volume and the second 
the entire Empire is described, covering 
first, the Decan, the center of the Peninsula, 
passing to Madras in the South, then to 
Calcutta and the Himalayas, Cashmere, the 
Northwest, closing with a chapter on Ceylon 
and one also on Christianity in India. A 
map on a small scale gives an outline of 
India, Some fifty illustrations processed 
from photographs, with plans of some cities, 
give the leading sites and buildings men- 
tioned, with some examples of the folk of 
the country. The volume is bound in red, 
with red slips, and enclosed in a red case, 
making a volume of a type familiar through 
various similar issues of works on differ- 
ent countries, each of which furnishes a use- 
ful and popular summary of known knowl- 
edge upon it. Two vols. 8vo. 


Ledger and Sword. By Beckles Will- 
son. A history of the East India Company 
(1599 to 1874) which endeavors, instead of 
simply giving an account of the develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Indian Empire, to de- 
scribe the purposes and prejudices of Lead- 
enhall street. The author previously pub- 
lished a history of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and the present work has been drawn 
from the study of the original sources, most 
of which, however, are in print. T he first 
volume takes the history down to the close 
of the seventeenth century, dealing with the 
steps by which the company secured a foot- 
hold in the East. The second includes the 
remainder of the period, and is principally 
occupied with the English share of the ad- 
ministration of the corporation, the Indian 
history being only touched upon in order to 
elucidate the policy pursued in London, Il- 
lustrated. Two vols. 8vo. 


Lyceum Theatre and Henry Irving, The. 
By Austin Brereton. Illustrated. 351 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto. 

See review, page 580. 


New American Navy, The. By John D. 
Long. Two vols.. Illustrated. 8vo. 
See review, page 590. 


Nile Quest, The. 
ton. With maps and illustrations. 
Indexed. 

See review, page 592. 


Old Quebec: The Fortress of New 
France. By Gilbert Parker and Claude 
¢ Bryan. Illustrated. 486 pp. Indexed. 
vo. 

See review, page 609. 


By Sir Harry Johns- 
341 pp. 
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Our Nation’s Flag. By Colonel Nicholas 
Smith. Colonel Smith says: “My purpose in 
preparing this volume was to supply much 
that is lacking in other books on our na- 
tion’s flag. The story here given of the 
many banners used in the early part of 
the American Revolution and of the first 
Stars and Stripes, is concise, straightfor- 
ward and I firmly believe, reliable.” A feat- 
ure of the volume is the synopses of the 
debates in the American Congress relative 
to the alterations of the flags of 1795 and 
1818. Illustrated. 215 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Out of a Fleur-de-lis. By Claude H. 
Wetmore. With a foreword by Hon. David 
R. Francis. This book is divided into three 
distinct parts, and shows what has issued 
from the Fleur-de-lis, that floral symbol of 
France,—the kingdom and empire. Part I 
is a clear and concise history of the Louisi- 
ana Territory from the time of its discovery 
down to the date of its purchase, the centen- 
nial of which is the cause of this great new 
Exposition. In Part II the reader learns 
the methods of construction in creating a 
world’s fair city by means of following the 
adventures of four young people who be- 
come connected with the enterprise; closing 
with a vivid description of what can be 
seen within the gates of the fair upon its 
completion. Part III is devoted to bio- 


graphical sketches of the most important 
men and women connected with the Exposi- 
tion, and who have made it what it is. II- 


lustrated. 432 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802, 
The. By Gilbert Augustin-Thierry. Trans- 
lated by Arthur G. Chater. This study of 
Conspirators and Police under Napoleon 
was originally published, a twelvemonth ago, 
in the Revue des deux Mondes, and forms 
the first of a series, promised by M. Augus- 
tin-Thierry, under the general title of “Con- 
spirateurs et Gens de Police.” In our time 
the quiet little town of Rennes is connected 
with a very different matter, but one hun- 
dred years ago the Plot of the Placards was 
an historical event, of which the true in- 
wardness has never hitherto been set forth. 
M. Thierry has delved in the police archives 
of the time, and tells the tale of the plot 
lucidly and simply, and in a pleasant narra- 
tive style which gives his work almost the 
air of a novel of the period—but his history 
is thoroughly sound. 310 pp. 12mo.—Lon- 
don Academy and Literature. 


Short History of Ancient Peoples, A. 
By Robinson Souttar, M. A. With an intro- 
duction by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M. A. 728 
pp. ~Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 587. 


Story of Seville, The. By Walter M. 
Gallichan. This history of the most fasci- 


nating city in Southern Spain, opens with a 
historical sketch of the place which follows 
familiar channels and gives no special light 
on the subject. A chapter reviews the his- 
torical associations of existing sites, and 
another the more recent history of the city, 
Its buildings, the Cathedral, Alcazar, the lit- 
erary associations of the city and the artists 
of Seville, complete the work, with com- 
ments on bullfighting and gypsies. The 
special information needed by travelers is 
also furnished, and the volume constitutes 
both a full account and an agreeable souve- 
nir of the city. Illustrated. 272 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 


True History of Bethlehem, Pennsyi- 
vania, 1741-1892. By Joseph Mortimer 
Levering. The author has treated this his- 
tory without any undue attempt at concise- 
ness, yet, in the carrying out of his work, 
he stops short of fatiguing elaboration; he 
maintains, moreover, the dignity commensu- 
rate with the high aims had in view by the 
first settlers of Bethlehem, so that they will 
be disappointed who may look for a collec- 
tion of amusing tales recounting the eccen- 
tricities or failings of some of the worthies 
of a century or more ago. On the other 
hand, the student of history will find in this 
monograph an important contribution to the 
secular and religious history of our country. 
The many illustrations with which the vol- 
ume is embellished are, in a great number 
of instances, reproductions of rare prints, 
manuscripts and drawings, and materially 
enhance the value of the book. Sold only 
by subscription. 8vo. 


True History of the Civil War, The. By 
Guy Carleton Lee. Illustrated. 421 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 

See review, page 580. 


Where American Independence Began. 
By William Daniel Munroe Wilson. A sec- 
ond edition of an history published in De- 
cember, 1902, reviewing the work done in 
New England in preparation for the Amer- 
ican Revolution and in the defence of inde- 
pendence. The book carries many of the 
family lines down to present times, and is at 
many points an attempt to connect the gen- 
erations of the day with the generations of 
the past. Illustrated. 325 pp. I2mo. 
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British Industries. Edited by W. J. 


Ashley, M. A. These reviews for business 
men and students reprint ten lectures which 
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were delivered by leading figures in each in- 
dustry. Mr. S. M. Jeans, Secretary of the 
British Iron Trade Association, opens the 
series with one on iron and steel, the Mid- 
land Iron and Steel Wages Board is the 
subject of the lecture by Daniel Jones, the 
employers’ Secretary, and Elijah Helm, Sec- 
retary of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce presents the cotton industry. Fred- 
erick Hooper, who holds a similar posi- 
tion at Bradford, deals with woolen, the 
Chairman of the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sir R. Lloyd Paterson, lectures on 
linen and flax. Charles H. Grinling on the 
British Railway, author of a history of the 
Great Northern Railway; Benedict W. Gins- 
burg, Secretary of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety takes up shipping, and Henry W. Mac- 
Crosby, the Trust Movement in England. 
The volume is a short, compact presentation 
of its subject, though the lectures were all 
delivered between October, 1902, and Feb- 
ruary, 1903, so that they contain no reference 
to the discussion precipitated by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s action. 232 pp. I2mo. 


Development of European Polity, The. 
By Henry Sidgwick. 454 pp. Indexed. 


8vo. 
See With New Books. 


Fact of Christ, The. By P. Carnegie 
Simpson, M. A. A reprint of lectures given 
in Redfield Church, Glasgow, to a class 
met on Sunday evenings after service. They 
first appeared in 1900, and the present re- 
print is called for by the demand for the 
work both in this country and in England. 
The opening lecture points out that the fact 
of Christ is the most important one in his- 
tory. This fact is the record of a supernat- 
tal character. Its meaning was in the first 
place the forgiveness of sins; in the next 
place forgiveness through a spiritual power ; 
and in the third place a reconcilliation with 
the Divine, eternal in its character. This 
view is given with great simplicity and 
earnestness, and without emphasis on the 
metaphysical or theological aspects of the 
problem. 208 pp. I2mo. 


Nature of Goodness, The. By George 
Herbert Palmer. Professor Palmer’s earlier 
book served as an introduction to the study 
of conduct by defining the field; but the 
moral problems, though carefully placed, 
were not debated. The present book grap- 
ples with the problems themselves. The 
most fundamental, “The Nature of Good- 
ness,” is discussed, and a clear doctrine in 
tegard to it established. Professor Palmer 
takes up the question in its simplest form, 
and then advances to the more complicated 
forms of goodness grounded in the differ- 
ences which separates persons from things. 
247 pp. I2mo. 


Studies in English Religion in the 
Seventeenth Century. By H. Hensley 
Henson. 265 pp. 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


Voice of the Scholar, The. By David 
Starr Jordan. The dedication of this book 
to Andrew Dickson White, bespeaks the 
early training of Leland Stanford, Jr. Uni- 
versity. The volume is made up of ad- 
dresses, most of them first given at the 
university of which he was head, some hav- 
ing appeared as articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Popular Science Monthly, Forum, 
Cosmopolitan, and Independent. Nearly all 
of them is an appeal fer science rather than 
the classics in education, and in favor of the 
development of the university in the line of 
the acquisition -f material and _ scientific 
knowledge. 278 pp. I2mo. 
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American Myths and Legends. By 
Charles M. Skinner. Illustrated. Two vols 
16mo. 

See review, page 602. 


Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider and the 
Other Beef. By Florence M. Cronise and 
Henry W. Ward. A collection of folk- 
lore tales made by Miss Cronise while a 
teacher in the mission school at Sierra 
Leone, a mission under the control of the 
Woman’s Board of the United Brethren 
Church. The tales are gathered directly 
from the lips of those who told them, and 
they are preceded by an admirable introduc- 
tion, dated at Toledo, Iowa, which reviews 
the life of the people and their ideals. 
“Cunnie rabbit” is not a rabbit as known in 
this country, but is the negro patois name 
for a small water deerlet or chevrotine about 
eighteen inches long, slender and graceful 
in form, with a soft, fawn-colored skin and 
the daintiest of legs "and feet. This animal, 
most difficult to procure, shy and constantly 
hiding, is the hero of these tales, which are 
not improbably the earlier racial origin of 
Brer Rabbit stories. Illustrated. 328 pp. 


I2mo. 
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Bismarck’s Letters to His Wife. Trans- 
lated by Arnim Harder. With an introduc- 
tion by Walter Littlefield. It was thought 
at first that the Countess Bismarck had de- 
stroyed her husband’s letters from the seat 
of war because he had criticized the French 
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too freely. But after her death these letters 
were found by themselves in a special cas- 
ket. They were full of little details relating 
chiefly to personal comforts, and telling 
much of his two sons who took active part 
in the war. There is an introduction by 
Walter Littlefield of New York City. 
Illustrated. 145 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


From Saranac to the Marquesas and 
Beyond. Edited and arranged by Marie 
Clothilde Balfour. These letters were writ- 
ten by Mrs. Stevenson in the years 1887-88 
to her sister, Jane Whyte Balfour. In those 
years she was on a cruise with her son in 
the South Sea Islands, and most of the 
letters are dated from the little yacht Casco, 
lent to “R. L. S.” in order that he might 
seek a new lease of life. There is nothing 
of the professional letter writer about Mrs. 
Stevenson, and certainly nothing was fur- 
ther from her thoughts when the letters 
were written than their subsequent publica- 
tion. She is admirably chatty, with a keen 
appetite for novelty and no small sense of 
color. Beyond question she is a domestic 
letter-writer of no ordinary merit. But, 
after all, her own interest for us in the 
story is subordinate, and of “R. L. S.” him- 
self we learn practically nothing except the 
daily record of his health. With frontispiece. 
313 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Daily 
Mail. 
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Comments of John Ruskin on the 
Divina Commedia. Compiled by George 
P. Huntington. Introduction by Charles 
Eliot Norton. A thorough student of Dante 
has performed a useful service in bringing 
together, within the compass of a small and 
attractive volume, all of Ruskin’s interpre- 
tations and criticisms of the Divine Comedy. 
Ruskin’s varied and profound knowledge 
of the Middle Ages, and the keen imagina- 
tive sympathy which he brought to the 
study of Dante, make whatever he has to 
say on that poet of exceptional value. There 
are here collected enough passages of vary- 
ing length to constitute a comprehensive ac- 
count of Dante’s work. 201 pp. I2mo. 

Forerunners of Dante. By Marcus 
Dods. 275 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 584. 


Literary New York. By Charles Hem- 
street. Mr. Hemstreet has hunted out New 
York’s literary associations very thoroughly. 
He gives us a full account of the chief lit- 
érary men and their environments from the 


old New Amsterdam days down to the 
present. It all has a touch and flavor of 
intimacy, this study of Frenau, Paine, 
Irving, Cooper, Poe, and, last of all, our 
writers of to-day. They appear in their 
proper places and are accompanied by some 
very appreciable illustrations. 254 pp. 12mo, 


Philosophy in Poetry. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph. D. The author, who is already 
known by his book “On the Mind of Tenny- 
son,” holds the Chair of Philosophy in Yale 
University. He has adopted the obscure 
philosophical “poem” by Sir John Davies, 
“Nosce Tiepsum,” a work published in 1600 
(?) though the author does not mention 
this fact. Professor Sneath has written a 
careful commentary on the work almost line 
by line, in which he analyzes it, ending with 
a reprint of the poem. 319 pp. I2mo, 


Studies in German Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Firman 
Coar. 401 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 603. 
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Romance of Modern Engineering, The. 
By Archibald Williams. Nineteen great 
engineering feats are described in this work. 
Great bridges, tunnels, canals, railroads, 
ships and floating docks, with certain rail- 
roads, the harnessing of Niagara, the de- 
velopment of the oil industry and artesian 
wells. Each sketch is illustrated by a pic- 
ture, and often by a plan. In some cases, 
as the Panama Canal, the work is not com- 
pleted, but in most the narrative deals with 
an accomplished feat of modern engineering. 
377 pp. I2mo. 
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Art of Cross-Examination, The. By 
Francis L. Wellman. The author gives the 
results of his experience in examining and 
cross-examining witnesses, together with 
illustrations of cross-examination from cele- 
brated trials, and descriptions of the 
methods of the masters of the art. The 
book is of popular interest because the 
most dramatic incidents in great causes 
centre in the cross-examination of some im- 
portant witness or witnesses; and it is also 
of value to the profession. 283 pp. 8vo. 


Carlyle Country, The. By J. M. Sloan. 
Mr. Sloan’s book is agreeable, but we 
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fancy most readers of Carlyle will find 
more interest in the quotations that bear 
on early associations and on the life at 
Ecclefechan and elsewhere than in the half- 
tone photographs of various houses not in 
the least beautiful, and of tombstones very 
much the reverse, which accompany the 
letterpress. “The sound of the kirk bell 
from Hoddom Kirk is strangely touching,” 
wrote Carlyle, “like the departing voice of 
eighteen hundred years.” But the photo- 
graph of the kirk in question may serve to 
disillusionize; it looks so very commonplace 
and so do its tombstones. And the railway 
station at Ecclefechan is just the ordinary, 
very ugly, very necessary countryside rail- 
way station. Happily we are spared the 
mutes and the coffin. Mr. Sloan is a great 
admirer of James Carlyle, Thomas Car- 
lyle’s father, with his “heart and brain all 
sterling and royal.” He believes that the 
son did not exaggerate the fine character 
of the dour, peppery old farmer. He says: 
“The son was the genius, but the father 
was probably the greater character.” Car- 
lyle himself said he might pause at the 
question whether Robert Burns or James 
Carlyle had the greater natural faculty. Il- 
lustrated. 283 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London 
Saturday Review. 


Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life, 
The. By Harry Snyder, B. S. This man- 
ual, intended for use in schools of agricul- 
ture, grew out of the work of such a school 
in the University of Minnesota, where the 
author is Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry. His work began with blackboard 
exercises. These were succeeded by mimeo- 
graphic notes. As these grew they were 
published in book form, March 1903. As 
the work now stands it is intended to be 
completed in six months, with classroom 
or laboratory exercises each day. Having 
this character it begins with simple labora- 
tory manipulation, gives a brief sketch of 
inorganic chemistry, and rapidly pushes on 
to the application of the subject to the 
_e problems of agricultural chemistry. 

e result is that in an amazingly compact 
form, and in a time which seems little less 
than incredible, when the space usually 
given to the science is considered, a clear 
and workmanlike view of the entire subject 
is presented to the student in about one- 
quarter of the weeks usually allowed. 406 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Cupid’s Proverbs. A wedding book. 
This wedding book, bound in white, printed 
on thick paper, is provided with a place 
for invited guests, for the marriage certifi- 
cate, for the reference to the bride cake, 
for the wedding journey, and an account of 
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the first at home. Illustrated by A. R. 


Wheelan. Quarto. 


Examination of Society, An. By Louis 
Wallis. 325 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Farming. By W. M. Tod, M. A. On the 
very first page Mr. Tod strikes the right 
note by referring to the farm as an “ex- 
tended garden, that reaches the acme of 
rural delight.” Every right man is really 
a soil-lover at heart—but some of us F ws 
diverted from our original purpose. he 
author of “Farming” aims rather at the 
business-farmer-for-profit than the gentle- 
man-farmer-for-pleasure, although there is 
no earthly reason why the two should not 
be combined. Farming can be made to pay, 
even nowadays, provided it is gone about 
in a business-like, practical way, with a 
certain amount of capital, a ready acquies- 
cence in the shortcomings of Dame Nature. 
a vast deal of patience—and any atnount of 
real hard work. Mr. Tod’s manual is some- 
thing more than a text-book, it is the 
modern farmér’s vade mecum. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 


The Haddon Hall Library. 265 pp. 
—London Academy and Literature. 


Hampshire Days. By W. H. Hudson. 
This book shows that there is still a great 
deal of pleasure to be found in White’s 
country by the man who has his eyes open 
and his spirit attuned to the magical notes 
of wild nature. Mr. Hudson is full of that 
intelligent sympathy with “our poor rela- 
tions,” which is essential to the man who 
would write of their doings in a fashion to 
enthrall the reader. He is far from the 
lamentable mental state of the mere col- 
lector, and prefers to describe the living 
habits and quasi-human actions of birds 
and beasts and insects. Perhaps he is a 
little too much inclined to the common an- 
thropomorphic fallacy—reads too much of 
human intelligence and pathos into the often 
automatic deeds of the spider or the peewit. 
But his book is delightful from beginning 
to end, and is clearly the work of one who 
loves Nature as well as he knows her mani- 
fold and ever new variety. Illustrated. 
344 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Daily 
Mail. 


History of Mediaeval Political Theory 
in the West, A. By R. W. Varlyle and A, 
J. Carlyle. This history of medizval 
political thought in the West deals with 
theories rather than with institutions. It 
begins with Cicero and Seneca, discusses 
the views of Roman lawyers, outlines the 
position of the New Testament in proposing 
a new theory of life, but accepting existing 
conditions and closes with the theory which 
had developed in the church by the Ninth 
Century. The work is plentifully provided 
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with notes which fill nearly half of each 
page, a full index, and has a minute dis- 
cussion of the subject at issue. The author 
is an Australian already favorably known 
for his work in political science. Vol. I. 
314 pp. 8vo. 


In Old Egypt. By H. Pereira Mendes. 
An account of the life and development of 
Moses, written from the Jewish standpoint 
and illuminated by various discoveries, the 
monuments, Hebraic legends and references 
in the Talmud. 229 pp. 12mo. 


Jumping Frog, The. By Mark Twain. 
A reprint of the jumping frog as originally 
told by Mark Twain, as translated into 
French and as returned into English. II- 
lustrated by F. Strothman. 66 pp. 1I2mo. 


Limanora: The Island of Progress. By 
Godfrey Sweven. This is a sequel to “Rial- 
laro,” which was published a year or two 
ago, and, like “Riallaro,” it is at once both 
a satire and an allegory. “Riallaro” des- 
cribes a Darwinian experiment in artificial 
selection on a Southern Pacific Archipelago, 
which is sealed from intercourse with the 
rest of the world by an atoll reef and a ring 
of mist. The main or central island, many 
thousand years before the narrative begins, 
had purged its waters of all criminals and 
morally diseased by planting them out on 
the surrounding islands, each type on a 
separate island, and had taken measures for 
preventing their return to their original 
home. The narrative gives a picture of the 
life of these various islands, putting under 
the microscope, as it were, all the failings 
that retard the progress of humanity. 712 
pp. I2mo. 


Memories of the Months. By the Right 
Hon. Sir. Herbert Maxwell. A reissue of 
a series of articles which first appeared in 
various papers and were issued in 1807, 
which take up the year on an English 
estate and give its succession of events. 
There are references to many sports, to 
affairs, to rural life, to the succession of 
plants, and much personal reminiscence. The 
Rt. Honorable Herbert Eustace Maxwell, to 
give him full title, its author, holds barony 
created in 1681 and was one of the Lords of 
the Treasury 1 Educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, the author of many 
works of an antiquarian character and on 
Scotish history, he has had the best of 
English life. First and third series. Third 
edition. Illustrated. Two vols. 12mo. 


My Favorite Book-Shelf. By Charles 
Josselyn. Extracts from favorite books are 
printed here in swift succession with side 


heads and an ornamented running title. The 
range is a wide one and covers the usual 
selection which appears in almost every 


library. 292 pp. 8vo. 


Nature and Necessity of Interest, The, 
By G. Cassel, D. Phil. A summary of the 
doctrine of interest, dividing it into the 
dynamic and static problem, and powerful 
influence of Bohn Bowerk, published 
through the subvention from the Swedish 
Government. 189 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


New Era in the Philippines, The. By 
Arthur Judson Brown, D.D. A statement 
of the conditions and needs of our new pos- 
sessions, written from personal observation 
The writer views the situation from the 
standpoint of the American citizen, and the 
thoroughness of his work is enhanced by 
clearness of language and lightened with 
true American humor. Some of the sub- 
jects are: The Labor Problem in the Philip- 

ines; The Chinese in the Philippines; 

raveling; Health; Climate; Cost of 
Living; The Catholic Church, its attitude 
toward Americans, and vice versa; Prog- 
ress of Protestantism; Medical Mission 
Work; Public Schools; Our Duty as a 
Nation; America’s Prospect in the Islands, 
Illustrated. 314 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Present College Questions. By Charles 
W. Eliot and others. Preliminary papers 
by President Eliot and Dean West are con- 
cerned with the definition of the “cultivated 
man,” or modern college product as he 
should be, and the perils which in this 
country threaten what it has been traditional 
to call a “liberal education.” A reading of 
the papers in sequence will be apt to give 
any man interested in “higher education,” 
so-called, food for thought and something 
of an idea of the exceeding breadth of the 
interests involved. The book ought at least 
to be read by all college men who have not 
already followed the matter in the papers. 
105 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


Reading and the Mind. By Rev. J. F. 
X. O’Conor, S. J. A work written in 1884 
by a Jesuit, the Professor of Mental Phil- 
osophy and Literature in St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, giving a guide to reading. Intended 
for Roman Catholics, it covers the general 
field of letters, and a chapter on Cardinal 
Newman drew a letter from him which ap- 

ears in this edition. Ruskin, Wordsworth, 
ennyson and Bryant are all dealt with in 
chapters which are succeeded by chapters 
on lyric and tragic literature. A list of 
courses on reading closes the book, which 
urges throughout the higher standards. 
Sixth edition. 209 pp. I2mo. 
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Real Dickens Land, The. By H. Snow- 
den Ward and Catharine Weed Barnes 
Ward. .The authors give an interesting ac- 
count of the last passages in Dickens’ life, 
though they present nothing in a new light. 
By his readings, not including those under- 
taken for charities, Dickens earned not less 
than forty-five thousand pounds. But the 
strain broke him. Ruskin wrathfully spoke 
of the “pestiferous demands of the mob,” a 
saying which the novelist would no doubt 
have resented greatly. The authors might 
have made another quotation, less known 
but very striking, from Ruskin: in a foot- 
note in one of his books he declares that 
for fineness of detail the description of 
the sea-storm at the death of Ham Peg- 
gotty in “David Copperfield” is matchless. 
Dickens was absorbed in “Edwin Drood” 
at the close of his life, and many will agree 
with what the authors here say, that he had 
probably never written better. Illustrated. 
240 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Saturday 
Review. 


Record of a Family, The. “The pur- 
pose is eminently practical—it is the record 
of a family—and space has been provided 
for the record of five children from birth 
to maturity. In addition to the record of 
the children, provision has been made. for 
the brief genealogical tables of the parents. 


In the appendix have been brought together 
certain health notes and directions as to 
the course to be pursued in case of acci- 
dents.” Quarto.—Preface. 


Series of Don’ts for Mothers, A. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. A series of injunc- 
tions for mothers which are intended to aid 
the parent in her duties; as for instance, 
‘Don’t glower upon your children; win them 
with your smile.” “Don’t fail to make your 
presence a blessing in the home of your 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law.” “Don’t 
encourage your children in incessant chat- 
ter.” The author has written copiously for 
mothers. 122 pp. 32mo. 


Theory of Advertising, The. By Wal- 
ter Dill Scott, Ph. D. Every business man 
who advertises, and every business man 
who has neglected to advertise and wishes 
to advertise wisely, will be persuaded to 
become a student of psychology after he has 
read this very readable and instructive 
volume. On the second page of the first 
chapter he may be startled by the announce- 
ment that it is estimated that $600,000,000 is 
expended annually in the United States for 
advertising, and that 75 per cent. of this 
vast amount is expended unprofitably. Not 
because there was not some skillful adver- 
tising in good newspapers and magazines, 
having the most intelligent and appreciative 
of readers and having at command also the 
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services of the best writers of advertise- 
ments, but largely because much of the 
advertising, perhaps most of it, was hap- 
hazard, untheoretical, unimaginative, ir- 
relevant, and misdirected. Prof. Scott be- 
lieves, and gives the reasons for his belief, 
that advertising, to be effective, must be 
constructed and displayed with reference 
to the tendencies and habits of the average 
human mind, and only through an under- 
standing of psychology, the author main- 
tains, can a stable foundation be found for 
a theory of advertising, Having published 
most of the chapters of his book in magazine 
form, and so attracted the attention of many 
advertisers, he has had the gratification of 
observing many efforts to apply the psycho- 
logical theory, with occasional reports of the 
tests made to prove its efficiency. 240 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


Three Frenchmen in Bengal. By S. C. 
Hill, B. A. Treaties which make for the 
prolongation of peace are generally wel- 
comed by the nations mainly concerned, but 
who shall deny that they tone down the in- 
terestingness of the world? Three years 
ago any book on our past, present, or pros- 
pective relations with the French would 
have been received with eagerness! but now, 
when we are to arbitrate instead of fight- 
ing over new causes of quarrel, even the 
best of books on the subject would stir only 
a languid curiosity. It is true that there 
are almost a score of old differences over 
which either France or England is still free 
to fire off an ultimatum when convenient; 
but that is not greatly to the advantage of 
Mr. Hill. Although it is just possible that 
we may yet have to withdraw our Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, there is no likelihood that we 
shall have to do so over any question arising 
in India. All affairs between the French 
and ourselves in that region were settled 
long ago. Thus, it is with but a temperate 
excitement that one reads this history by 
Mr. Hill. In its way it is thorough. As 
Officer in Charge of the Records of the 
Government of India, Mr. Hill has had 
access to many documents unsought by 
ordinary historians, as well as, through the 
favour of Lord Powis, to unpublished letters 
by Lord Clive. With maps and plans. 182 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Academy and 
Literature, 


Two Centuries of Costume in America. 
By Alice Morse Earle. Although this is a 
history of costume, it is in some sense a 
history of art, for these two volumes are 
rich in portraits by such English artists as 
Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, and Reynolds; by 
such American artists as Hesselius, Black- 
burn, Smybert, Copley, Stuart, West, Sully, 
and the Peales. he work begins with a 
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description of the costumes worn by the 
settlers who came here with Sir Waiter 
Raleigh and goes on in chronological order 
to the time of Lafayette’s landing at Castle 
Garden, New York, in 1824. ‘The dress of 
all kinds of Americans—good, great, and 
plain—is described. There are chapters on 
the “uniforms” worn by the different 
religious sects—the Quakers, the Shakers, 
the Dunkards, and the Mennonites. Among 
the many topics are those on the wearing 
of muffs and earrings by men, the evolution 
of pantaloons and pantalettes, fashion dolls 
and fashion plates, clogs and “goloe shoes,” 
periwigs and fashions in beards, night rails, 
and banyans. The dress of children from 
infancy until wholly grown is also described. 
Mrs. Earle points out the dresses worn at 
certain periods of time and place, shows the 
condition of life and of the wearer, and the 
circumstances in which details of dress were 
developed. Two vols. Illustrated. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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Songs of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Brought under one cover by William 
Otto Miller, ’04. This is a complete collec- 
tion of Penn songs with music. All the 
old college songs for years back have been 
included, both those composed by Penn men 
and others merely used at Pennsylvania. 
The aim of the book, as the editor says, has 
been to be serviceable, and it fully carries 
out its mission. Schamberg has 
drawn a beautiful girl portrait for frontis- 
piece, calling it “The Pennsylvania Girl.” 
With drawings by Morton Livingston 
Schamberg ’03, T. T. Bigger ’03, and J. B. 
Karcher ’04. Quarto. 


se 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Moth Book, The. By W. J. Holland. 
479 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
See With New Books. 
se 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Japanese Physical Training. By H. 
Irving Hancock. Some years ago the author 
became interested in the wonderful system 
of the all-around physical training that has 
made the Japanese, small people though they 
are, the greatest athletes and the happiest 
of the world’s people. This system is 


known as jiu-jitsu. Mr. Hancock has de- 
voted much of his time during the past 
seven years to a thorough study of all its 
principles. In this volume he explains it 
in detail. He gives descriptions of athletic 
feats that will properly develop each part 
of the body, and explains the tricks of 
defence and attack. He gives also the 
Japanese principles of diet, clothing, bath- 
ing, and general good and rational living, 
With photographs. 156 pp. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 
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After Sunset. By Rosamund Marriott 
Watson. This volume has two things which 
put the writer above the crowd of con- 
temporaries—a distinct note and charm. The 
first means that no one else would have 
done the thing in the same way, the second 
that one would be sorry if they had, that 
the way is an indefinable and generally un- 
arguable attraction which is yet as certain 
and potent a gift as the possession of, say, a 
beautiful face. The main achievement of 
this book is in the poems belonging to its 
apt title. The author has taken the night 
and the twilight, mysterious and super- 
human to all true poets, and has put on 
record with wistful sincerity those half- 
tones and half-beliefs which strike many 
more than the level light of day and dogma, 
those impressions which are so fugitive, yet 
so real. 110 pp. 18mo.—London Athe- 
naeum. 


Beggar’s Garden, The. By Ruth Law- 
rence. Verse by an American woman who 
has contributed to the “Churchman,” writ- 
ten brief lyrics for meetings of the Sons 
of the Revolution, and has found both in 
this country and in Europe the themes for 
the sentimental expression of personal emo- 
tion awakened by historic association. II- 
lustrated. 106 pp. 18mo. 


Divine Processional, The. By Denis 
Wortman, D.D. A poem in blank verse, 
written by the author of the “Reliques of 
the Christ” which appeared in 1888. The 
verse is deeply devotional and takes up the 
development of the Christian faith. 283 pp. 
I2mo. 


His Pa’s Romance. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. Illustrated. 168 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 599. 


Impertinent Poems. By Edmund Vance 
Cooke. Poems which have appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Ainslee’s 
Magazine of the serio-comic order, whose 
title is explained in the preface to be due 
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to the fact that “it may well be remembered 
that the chief impertinence is in calling 
them poems.” ‘There runs through them a 
genial, easy philosophy of life which con- 
stantly recollects that the game is of less 
importance than the manner and the spirit 
in which it is played. 71 pp. 16mo. 


New England History In Ballads. By 
Edward E. Hale and his children. With a 
few additions by other people. It is not easy 
to say just what was the guiding spirit that 
led to the compilation. Longfellow’s 
“Skeleton in Armor” is not included, be- 
cause no Viking ever wore such armor, yet 
elsewhere chronology is not so strictly 
observed. Nathan Hale was a New England 
man, and the ballad on his capture is prob- 
ably the finest thing in this genre the coun- 
try has produced; yet this is passed over, 
while a page is occupied by a sonnet to 
Phillips Brooks, signed R. B. H., which 
begins : 


Once when my soul was dull, and closed, 
and grim, 

And I was tired of stern Life’s endless: fray, 

I met that man who died the other day— 


whereat the cynical reader may exclaim, 
Indeed! Some of the ballads are now first 
printed, as, for example, this rather “queer 
song” which Dr. Hale heard as early as 1825, 
and which he thinks must run back in time 
to the end of the first century of the 
colony : 


*Twas up to Uncle Tracy’s 
The Fifth of November, 
Last Thanksgiving night, 
As I very well remember, 
And there we had a Frolic, 
A Frolic, indeed, 
Where we drank good, full Glasses 
Of old Anise-seed. 


The generous capacity of Dr. Hale’s 
memory is almost proverbial, but one is 
surprised that even he could carry such 
doggerel in his head for more than three- 
quarters of a century. Illustrated. 182 pp. 
21mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Poems. By Josephine Daskam. Mise 
Daskam has collected in this thin volume 
the poems from her pen which have ap- 
peared in magazines, with some addition. 
73 pp. I2mo. 


Poems. By George Edward Woodberry. 
278 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 596. 


Random Verse. By Herman Knicker- 
bocker Vielé. 88 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 599. 


Sappho. One hundred lyrics. By Bliss 
Carman. With an introduction by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. This is a series of lyrics 
founded upon the fragments of Sappho’s 
poetry. Upon these, Mr. Carman has built 
poems such as he imagined the originals 
might have been. The volume is produced 
in sumptuous form, designed and printed 
by the DeVinne Press, from special type 
which is afterwards distributed. No pains 
have been spared to make this one of the 
most beautiful books of the year, and the 
editions are strictly limited. 130 pp. 8vo. 


Shepherd’s Pipe, The. Poems selected 
and arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington. This 
is a dainty collection of pastoral poems of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Among the 
poets represented by lyric songs and sonnets 
appear Constable, Cowper, Dekker, Drayton, 
Drummond, Essex, Greene, Lyly, Marlowe, 
Milton, Peele, Raleigh, Shakespeare, and 
numerous other lesser Elizabethans. There 
are some interesting pictures included, 
mostly reproductions of famous portraits. 
118 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Soul Sonnets of a Stenographer. By 
Samuel E. Kiser. These sonnets describe 
the life of a stenographer from a rather 
vulgar point, her rival, her jealousy and her 
disappointment. A_ serio-comic tone is 
preserved throughout this record of her 
loves and letters, her hopes and her 
failures. 62 pp. 32mo. 


Tannhauser. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Julius Wolff by Charles G. Kendall. 
This is a translation of the metrical romance 
written in German by Julius Wolff. The 
work is a poetic history of Tannhauser built 
upon lines the antithesis of those upon which 
Wagner constructed his opera. Where Wag- 
ner dwelt upon the supernatural elements 
in Tannhauser’s life, Wolff gives a purely 
human portraiture, the picture affording a 
view of Tannhauser’s career from his in- 
fancy to his final disappearance from earth. 
He is identified with one of the more noted 
Minnesingers of the Hohenstaufen era; one 
person with two names. Mr. Kendall, the 
translator, considers it as interesting and 
correct a portrayal of Tannhauser, as well 
as of Wolfram and Waller who are intro- 
duced, as, according to his own expression, 
“can be now idealized.” The work is neatly 
and attractively issued in two volumes, with 
frontispiece in half-tone. Illustrated. 1I2mo. 


Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems. Edited 
and annotated by J. C. Thomson. A volume 
of poems of Lord Tennyson not published 
in his other works. There is an introduc- 
tion, and there are many annotations of 
importance to bibliographers. The poems 
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have been gathered here for the first time 
from old periodicals and suppressed edi- 
tions. 202 pp. I2mo. 


Visit of Lafayette, The. By Lucia Gray 
Swett. Miss Swett has put into verse the 
actual story of an aged housekeeper who 
was in charge of a colonial mansion in New 
Hampshire, in which Lafayette was enter- 
tained in 1825. The portrait frontispiece 
of General Lafayette is used by special per- 
mission, and is from a photograph of the 
original, which was presented to Washing- 
ton and Lee University by General George 
Washington Curtis Lee, a lineal descendant 
of Martha Washington. An interesting page 
is also made by using a copy of a medallion 
portrait of the General, with its romantic 
story. 38 pp. I2mo. 


Winter. Pictured by Rudolph Eicke- 
meyer, Jr. Surely the camera could go no 
further than in the best of these fifty photo- 
graphic studies of snow and ice, of trees 
heavy laden, of meadows sodden with Feb- 
ruary slush, of streams that flow sluggishly 
under winter mantles, half thrown open; of 
rivers that are choked with frozen blocks 
stirred ever so slightly by a struggling cur- 
rent. Mr. Eickemeyer is at heart an artist. 
Mere realism is not enough for him. He 
has sought to choose his point of view so 


that the composition shall show the design- 
er’s selective skill, to bring out his textures 
so that the observer’s imagination shall the 
more truly and forcefully respond to their 
spur, to suppress the insignificant and lay 
stress on what has functional meaning. 50 
pp. Quarto.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Elements of Political Economy. By J. 
Sheld Nicholson, M. A. A work intended 
primarily for the use of students, based on 
“The Principles of Political Economy,” pub- 
lished by Prof. Nicholson in three volumes, 
I, 1893; II, 1897; ITI, 1897. The first four 
books, which deal with scope, consumption 
and production, distribution and exchange 
and economic progress, have been recast and 
rewritten without omitting any important 
part. The last book, on the economic func- 
tions of government, has been shortened by 
omitting various subjects. Mr. Nicholson 
is Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinborough, and his share 
in the Scotch school has been principally 
devoted to adjusting the position of Scotch 
Political Economy taken a century ago by 


Adam Smith, to current conditions. In- 
tended as it is for classroom work, this 
volume takes up the subject somewhat dog.- 
matically, laying down principles rather 
than establishing a thesis. On wages he 
still supports the wage fund theory. His 
view of rent is the classical one of Ricardo, 
And interest is looked upon as the price 
paid for the use of capital without entering 
into the precise course by which this use 
becomes both valuable and _ transferable. 
538 pp. I2mo. 

Getting a Living. By George L. Bolen, 
The author has tried to give clear and con- 
cluisvé answers to all of the many vital 
economic questions by which the mass of 
people who are not rich are more than ever 
perplexed. The book may not reach enough 
readers to solve the whole problem of labor 
and capital—of socialism and competition, 
wealth and poverty; but it will widen the 
cricle of those who perceive the hidden but 
inevitable laws of nature by which alone 
a solution can be worked out, and which 
will prevail, for good or for evil, according 
as they are obeyed or ignored. 769 pp. 8vo. 


Relations Between Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Evolution of Demo- 
cratic Government, The. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley. These lectures on the 
evolution of Democratic Government were 
delivered by the President of Yale Univer- 
sity as one of a series of Yale lectures 
founded by William Earle Dodge. This dis- 
cusses the general basis of Democracy and 
civic liberty, and the working of freedom 
on religious conceptions, legal institutions 
and as a foundation of ethics. The two 
closing lectures deal with the limits of indi- 
vidual freedom and the outlook for the 
future. The conclusion reached is that the 
same change which has gradually removed 
from political service public approval of and 
private profit in the discharge of official 
duties will gradually create new standards 
in industry. 174 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Story of a Labor Agitation, The. By 
Joseph R. Buchanan. This is the personal 
narrative of the editor of a labor newspaper 
and conceived in the belief that not great 
historical events, but some individual ex- 
periences touch people more closely, that 
is, the heart to heart doctrine, or human 
interest principle. The writer was notably 
connected with labor troubles between 1880 
and 1890, and he is a devout disciple of 
Henry George and John Swinton. As a 
presentation of views of unionism and the 
record of struggles to attain betterment of 
conditions the book is quite readable. It is 
written in no demagogic or violent style, but 
with manifest earnestness of purpose and 
calmness of vision. Illustrated.- 461 pp. 
12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 
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Classic French Dictionary, The. 
French-English and English-French. Com- 
piled from the best authorities of both 
languages. A reprint of the Classic French 
Dictionary. The volume is small, the page 
cramped, the words are printed in large 
type which easily catches the eye, however. 
The dictionary is both French-English and 
the other English-French. 1122 pp. 12mo. 
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Are the Critics Right? By Wilhelm 
Moller. With an introduction by Prof. C. 
Von Orelli, D. D. Translated from the 
German by C. H. Irwin, M. A. A dis- 
cursive criticism of the attempt of Graf- 
Wellhausen to show that the Pentateuch 
was not written at the time of Moses, and 
was in many parts post-exilic. The diffi- 
culties of this hypothesis are discussed, and 
many references which render its accept- 
ance difficult, made. The attack is directed 
against the extreme position taken by these 
critics, and little or no attempt is made to 
furnish positive proof that the Pentateuch 
was written at the time which has usually 
been accepted. 220 pp. I2mo. 


Finger of God, The. By Rev. T. H. 
Wright. A discussion of the place of mir- 
acles which reaches the conviction that “an 
independent study of the facts leads to the 
main conclusion that the miracles of Jesus 
happened, that they are in harmony with all 
that we know of God and of the Divine 
working in the force of the world and of 
human nature, and that they are an essen- 
tial part of the Revelation of the Divine 
Life as it was, and is, in Jesus, and as it 
may one day be seen in the career of man- 
kind.” While in this discussion mental 
analogies, cases of healing, demoniac pos- 
session and similar occurrences are used, the 
main reliance is upon the conviction that a 
direct interference with what is ordinarily 
called a law of nature took place in the 
case of miracles, which the church, the 
author feels, is to-day treating with an “un- 
certain attitude which seriously diminishes 
its own influence.” It ought, instead, in his 
judgment, to assert their verity, validity and 
supernatural character. 201 pp. I2mo. 


First Lesson Book on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1904. By 
Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D. This lesson book 
on the International Sunday School lessons, 

“is intended for the younger scholars in the 
Sunday School Department who are in the 
grade just above the Primary Department 
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and also for the older scholars and the 
upper primary.” It is put in simple shape, 
opening with the scripture of the lesson, 
giving a little talk about it, for the most 
part in words of the syllable, and then ques- 
tions headed “Who can tell?” The illus- 
trations are most inferior. Berean Series. 
208 pp. 32mo. 


Handbook of Christian Doctrine. By 
Henry C. Graves, D. D. This handbook is 
based upon the “Manual of Christian The- 
ology” by Dr. Alva Hovey, Professor of 
Christian Theology in Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary. It is intended for classroom 
use, and is a succinct statement of the re- 
ceived orthodox position. It adopts the 
intuitional view of the knowledge of God, 
gives a brief summary of the evidence of the 
authenticity of the canon, new and old, and 
reviews in brief pages, thickly sprinkled with 
proof texts, the “Doctrine of God,” “The 
Doctrine of Man,” “The Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ,” and the “Doctrine of Salvation,” 
with closing chapters on service and ordi- 
nances, and eschatology. The Baptist view, 
so dominant throughout, but no reference is 
made to close communion. 176 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1904, The. 
By Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D. This book con- 
tains Original and Selected Comments; 
Methods for Teachers and Plans for Teach- 
ing; Lesson Homilies with Analysis of the 
Passages, Salient Points and Practical Ap- 
plications; Suggestive Studies of the Gol- 
den Texts; Illustrative Incidents and Ob- 
servations ; Key Illustrations ; Notes on Ori- 
ental Life; Reference to Helpful Books, and 
many Maps, Tables, Pictures and Diagrams. 
408 pp. 8vo. 


Kindergarten Stories for the Sunday 
School and Home. By Laura Ella Cragin. 
Stories written in the kindergarten method, 
with much conversation and much action, 
dealing with sacred subjects, beginning with 
Christ Blessing Little Children, and pass- 
ing through the sacred narrative. There are 
besides some stories based on history or 
legend as that of Queen Louise and her sons 
and Sir Galahad. The illustrations are 
from well-known paintings, though the ten- 
dency is towards the sentimental side of 
art in the selection. New edition. 316 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Message From the Past, A. By Charles 
H. Eaton, D. D. Edited by Emily §. Eaton. 
Sermons of Dr. Charles H. Eaton (1852- 
1903), who ended his professional work as 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, in New York, where he succeeded Dr. 
E. H. Chapin, in 1881. Edited by his wife, 
this volume has been prepared from incom- 
plete stenographic reports of the preacher, 
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who relied altogether on extemporaneous 
discourse. Included are several prayers on 
Easter, Christmas and other festivals. The 
sermons are a simple, direct exposition of 
the Divine life and Divine care, full of de- 
votion, the prayers turning to communion 
rather than to petition. With portrait. 239 
pp. I2mo. 


Pedagogical Bible School, The. By 
Samuel B. Haslett, Ph. D. Introduction by 
G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D. This book is a 
response to the increasing demand for more 
scientific methods of teaching in the Bible 
School. The science of pedagogy has made 
tremendous strides in the last decade and to 
many earnest and capable leaders it is evi- 
dent that the methods in vogue in the Bible 
schools are in urgent need of reform if 
Bible teaching is to be abreast of the times. 
The author has made a scientific study of 
the history, condition and needs of the Sun- 
day school, and makes practical application 
of thorough pedagogical training to the 
Pr of Bible teaching. 383 pp. Indexed. 

vO. 


Story of the Nazarene, The. By Noah 
K. Davis. Illustrated. 428 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 582. 


Sunday Talks on Nature Topics. By 
D. A. Jordan, D. D. Brief talks addressed 
to children which endeavor to review in a 
small volume of 133 pages, the creation of 
the earth and all the things that are in both. 
There is an opening chapter on the nebular 
hypothesis, another on the creation of soil, 
one on seeds and their distribution, the 
conditions of growth, the acquisition of 
habit, the work of the snow, a little on 
meteorology, and a chapter on Easter cus- 
toms. Intended for Sunday School ad- 
dresses, each of them will furnish sugges- 
tions and outline for a “talk to the chil- 
dren.” 12mo. 


Sun-Rise. By the Rev. G. H. Morrison, 
M. A. 310 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 579. 


Twentieth Century New Testament, 
The. A translation into modern English, 
Made from the original Greek. (Westcott 
and Hort’s Text.) Complete in one vol- 
ume. 513 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 580. 


Young People’s Lesson Book on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons for 
1904. By Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D. A les- 
son book based upon the international Sun- 
day School lessons for 1904, in which the 
extract from the New Testament is first 
given, next an outline of home readings and 
lesson matter, a glance at the lesson, a lit- 
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tle glossary reviewing, its unusual words, 
a homiletic commentary and suggestions for 
writing. Intended for advanced classes, 
Berean Series. 234 pp. 32mo. 
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A. B—Z of Our Own Nutrition, The. By 
Horace Fletcher. 426 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Man’s Place in the Universe. By Al- 
ae R. Wallace, LL. D. 326 pp. Indexed. 
vo. 


Nature of Man, The. By Elie Metchni- 
koff. English translation edited by P. Chal- 
mers Mitchell. 309 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 605. 
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Beauty of Wisdom, The. Compiled by 
James De Normandie, D. D. These daily 
readings for the use of individuals, fam- 
ilies and schools, are selected from the Bible, 
Plato, Euripides, Confucius, Xenophon, 
Cicero, Montaigne,—in fact from the whole 
range of literature. These passages are 
here arranged with a definite view to their 
ethical and moral value. 412 pp. Indexed 
I2mo. 


Fruit of the Spirit Poetically Inter- 
preted, The. Selected by Alice Jennings. 
The “fruit of the Spirit,” according to St. 
Paul, embraces the cardinal qualities of 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
Miss Jennings has selected passages from 
our greater writers, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Byron, Tennyson and Browning, 
and from Mr. Gilder, Mr. Kipling and Bliss 
Carman, which, she deems, interpret poetical- 
ly these attributes termed by St. Paul the 
“fruit of the Spirit.” There are many beau- 
tiful passages, reflecting graciousness and 
goodness and refined spirituality. To learn 
one a day would be to acquire a store of 
uplifting thoughts that would doubtless 
smooth many of the rugged places in life. 
Mr. Edwin Markham writes an apprecia- 
tive introduction. We can need no better 
recommending authority. 210 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


“Hello Bill” Toasts. Gathered from 
many sources and arranged by Victor W. 
Williams. A collection of well-selected ex- 
tracts intended for primary use at the ban- 
quets and social occasions of the Elks, but 
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suitable elsewhere, and particularly full in 
its devotion to the literature of the kiss. 
Illustrated. 161 pp. 1I2mo. 


Joe Miller’s Complete Jest Book. With 
an introduction by Andrew G. Dickinson, 
Jr. A reprint of “Joe Miller’s Jest Book.” 
Published first in 1739. The date is given as 
1735. This issue is provided with a pre- 
face and is an account that the original Joe 
Miller was an excellent comic actor, taciturn 
and saturnine, with the daily habit of spend- 
ing his afternoons at the Black Jack, a 
well-known house in Portugal street, Clare 
Market, London. As he never opened his 
mouth, the jokes of the day were all as- 
cribed to him, and leaving his wife in want, 
Mottley, a playwright of the day, compiled 
this book of anecdotes for the benefit of his 
widow. It has since been repeatedly pub- 
lished. Unabridged edition. Illustrated. 
338 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Reflections of a Bachelor Girl. Brief 
apothegms which appeared in the New York 
Press dealing with the weaker side of men 
and women, touched with a little cynicism 
and occasionally lapsing into vulgarity. 150 
pp. 32mo. 


Santa Teresa. By Alexander Whyte, 
D. D. 81 pp. 12mo. 
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Tenement House Problems, The. Ed- 
ited by Robert W. De Forest and Lawrence 
Veiller. The New York Tenement House 
Commission of 1900 made a most extensive 
and intensive investigation; and its results 
have been looked forward to with interest 
by students of municipal problems through- 
out the country, as well as by those who, 
like Mr. Jacob Riis, are interested in the 
coming of the reign of decency and good 
order. Year by year New York moves 
onward toward better things in regard to the 
housing of its poor and of those who are 
endowed with but moderate earning power; 
and it is believed that this report will mark 
one more step in the right direction. These 
two volumes containing the report of that 
commisssion form one of this year’s notable 
contributions to the literature of sociology. 
Two vols. 8vo. 


ses & 
s Pp Oo R z S 
Best of the Fun, The. By Captain E. 


Pennell-Elmhirst. Eight colored plates and 
a large number of outline drawings in the 
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text, accompany this enthusiastic account 
of fox hunts in Ireland (Meath, Carlow, 
Hemplow), in England (Northampshire, 
Winwick, Warren), in this country (the 
Rockies, Long Island) and in Tipperary 
again, closing in Melton and English Spring 
woodlands. 469 pp. 8vo. 


English Sport. Edited by Alfred E. T. 
Watson. This volume collects a series of 
articles which appeared in Badminton Mag- 
azine by those foremost in the different 
sports which are described. ‘These cover 
all the current athletic sports and games in 
England. Each has a short account, full of 
much personal reminiscence, somewhat dif- 
fuse with a little anecdote, and accom- 
panied by a picture. All the authors be- 
long to the English upper class, and the 
book has its chief interest in the picture 
which it gives of their devotion to sport as 
a business. Illustrated. 361 pp. 8vo. 


Gun: Afield and Afloat, The. By Henry 
Sharp. “The Gun: Afield and Afloat,” says 
the preface, “has been written in the hope 
that it may prove helpful to an ever-increas- 
ing army of young shooters by affording 
precise information respecting the guns to 
be used, the game to be shot and the various 
methods of shooting as practised in this 
country. This book is offered as the result 
of thirty years’ experience of the author 
with guns and in the shooting of game and 
wild fowl, and whilst elementary in all else, 
it does not aim to impart knowledge as to 
the mere handling of the gun, proficiency 
in that direction being only attainable by 
practice and not by precent.” ‘The first sec- 
tion discusses game guns and other fowling 
pieces, ammunition and dogs, the illustra- 
tions being indifferent. Two-thirds of the 
book is given to game birds, water birds 
playing a very small share. The great 
bustard opens the volume, a bird now only 
found in North Morocco, and it is con- 
fined to the game birds of the British 
Islands. A single short chapter is given to 
“Vermin, furred and feathered.” 318 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


se 


T RA VEL A N D 
DESCRIPTION 


Castilian Days. By John Hay. This 
account of Secretary of State John Hay’s 
sojourn in the old province of Castile opens 
with a description of the natural scenery, 
the manners, customs, the public buildings, 
and the works of art. This is followed with 
an account of the various Spanish holidays, 
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details of a bullfight and a Lenten miracle 
play. Among the interesting chapters in the 
book are those on “The Cradle and Grave of 
Cervantes” and “An Hour with the Paint- 
ers” in the galleries in Madrid. Although 
written some years ago—it was first pub- 
lished in 1871—the book covers pretty nearly 
everything a traveler would see to-day. The 
new edition of the book contains seventy 
illustrations. The pictures are full page and 
text, and are in crayon, pen-and-ink and 
wash. 343 pp. I2mo.—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


Central Asia and Thibet. By Sven 
Haden. Illustrated. Two vols. 8vo. 
See review, page 


Historic Buildings as Seen and De- 
scribed by Famous Writers. Edited and 
translated by Esther Singleton. Very in- 
teresting both pictorially and as to text is 
this collection of views and descriptions of 
buildings all over the world, buildings which 
are famous for beauty or historical associa- 
tion, or both. The picturés of many of the 
buildings are unusually satisfactory, and the 
descriptions gathered from the works of writ- 
ers like John Ruskin, Pierre Loti, William 
Beckford, Edward A. Freeman, Edward 
Gibbon, -Theophile Gautier, John Adding- 
ton Symonds and Edmundo de Amicis. The 
buildings include the Jumma Musjid at 
Delhi, the Coliseum in Rome, the Cathedral 
Church of Wells, England ; several Venetian 
palaces, the Pagoda of Tanjore, Rochester 
Castle, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, the Giralda in Seville, the 
Palace of the Popes at Avignon, and others 
as variously well-known to the number of 
two-score or thereabouts in all. 340 pp. 
8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Shakespeare’s Home-Land. By W. Salt 
Brassington, F. S. A. Illustrated. 8vo. 
See review, page 581. 


Travels in Europe and America. By 
Charles E. Bolton, M. A. This book is the 
result of extensive travels on both continents 
—in the days when travel was a little rarer 
and more difficult than it is to-day—and a 
popular series of illustrated lectures upon 
these travels. Mr. Bolton’s travels are set 
forth in twenty-one chapters. Among the 
headings we note: “Ireland,” “Scotland,” 
“Liverpool and London,” “Paris,” “Bel- 
gium and Rome,” “Berlin,” “Russia,” “Con- 
stantinople,” “Switzerland,” “Norway and 
Sweden,” “Beyond the Mississippi’ and 
“The Yellowstone.” The tours are “per- 
sonally conducted” for us in an informal, 
chatty manner which is a pleasing relief 
from the guide-book method of pointing out 
objects of interest. Illustrated. 418 pp. 
I2mo. 


U S E FU iL A N D 
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Art of the Italian Renaissance, The. 
From the German of Heinrich Wolffin, 
With a prefatory note by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong. This book is designed for use as a 
handbook for students and all lovers of 
Renaissance Art. It will prove valuable for 
travelers in connection with the masterpieces 
which it describes; and the profuse and 
beautiful illustrations, with the careful ex- 
planations of the text, will bring Italy to 
those who wish to enjoy from their homes 
the wonders of the Italian Renaissance. 
Professor Wolfflin has written an historical 
introduction, and, beginning with Giotto, he 
has taken up in detail the work of the great 
masters of painting and sculpture during the 
Renaissance. 290 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Elementary Design. By C. F. Dawson. 
This manual on design intended to furnish 
a systematic course of lessons for students 
at the very opening of their work, is written 
by the head master of the Municipal School 
of Art, Accrington, England, who had previ- 
ously held a similar place in two like schools. 
Written altogether from the South Kensing- 
ton standpoint, the work presents a series of 
exercises which have been used in schools 
of art in connection with technical, high 
and grammar schools (the last term being 
used in the English sense for what in this 
country would be called an academy). Mr. 
Dawson begins with a table of elementary 
notes on color; he succeeds this with a 
pedagogical definition. His lessons take up 
mechanical examples of decoration from the 
simpler use of diaper patterns to the com- 
plex use of leaves and their motifs in decor- 
ation. Illustrated. 97 pp. 8vo. 


History of Painting in Italy, A. By G. 
B. Cavalcaselle. Edited by Langton Doug- 
las. The present edition is practically a new 
work. Before his death in 1896, Sir Joseph 
Crowe, with the assistance of Cav. G. B. 
Cavalcaselle, had rewritten more than a 
third of the text and had collected a store 
of materiai. Then the gigantic task passed 
into the hands of Mr. S. Arthur Strong 
and Mr. Langton Douglas. In the earlier 
stages Mr. Strong took an active part, but 
owing to the iilness of his partner we gather 
that for the first two volumes Mr. Douglas 
is mainly responsible. The notes of the 
new editor or editors disclose a vigorous 
personality. Hardly a page is without them, 
niarked with an asterisk to distinguish them 
from Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s emendations. 
In six vols. Vols. I and II. 8vo.—London 
Academy and Literature. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITOINS 


By Mrs. 
157 pp. 


How to Identify Old China. 
Willoughby Hodgson. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 


Metal Work. By Frank G. Jackson. 
Designed to supply elementary instruction 
to industrial kome art workers. The first 
chapter describes the preparation of the 
metals and the remainder of the book, which 
is not long, takes up the use of tools and 
the patterns needed. 62 pp. 8vo. 


Modelling. By Ed. Lanteri. With pre- 
face by Sir W. B. Richmond. Written by 
the Italian professor of the Royal College 
of Art in England, this manual begins, as 
might be expected, with surface rather than 
with construction. It follows closely Ital- 
ian methods, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery. A number of ancient and medi- 
aeval works of art are cited. Instruction is 
given in regard to bas relief and the work 
throughout is a useful manual of studio 
practice. Vol. II. Illustrated. 159 pp. 
Quarto. 


Old Furniture Book, The. By N. Hud- 
son Moore. A study of old furniture con- 
taining 100 illustrations and covering the 
entire subject in a running commentary on 


the changes in household furniture during 


the last 200 years. European examples and 
those in this country are both included and 
the entire book is intended to be rather a 
summary of general information on the 
subject than a precise account of the furni- 
ture which has come to this country. A 
full index and many references enhance the 
value of the work. 254 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Pattern Design. By Lewis F. Day. Mr. 
Lewis F. Day published in 1888, a book 
on pattern design strongly influenced by 
South Kensington training, but modified 
by knowledge of Japanese work. He has, 
in the present volume, “Pattern Design,” 
covered inuch more ground than in his 
earlier issue, “The Mastery of Pattern.” He 
has retained many of the plates, but his 
point of view is altered, and more room 
is given to spontaneous creation. The 
special object of his work is to aid in the 
creation of patterns. It opens with the use 
of the line, the zigzag, stripe, strip and tri- 
angle. The circle is next introduced. The 
elements of the pattern having been pre- 
sented, pattern-making begins, which is 
analyzed along ciear lines beginning with 
the “drcp,” passing on to smaller and larger 
Tepeats to scaffoldings, which is a discus- 
sion of background, and next to the repeti- 
tion of designs, with closing chapters on 
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color, and the methods of practical design. 
Illustrated. 267 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Samuel William Reynolds. By Alfred 
Whitman. Samuel William Reynolds, 
mezzotinter, landscape painter, stipple en- 
graver, etcher and gardner, was born 1773 
and died 1835. Alfred Whitman, of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, has prepared the present 
volume, which is intended to continue 
Chaloner Smith’s great work in cataloguing 
the British portraits engraved in mezzotint 
until the close of the Eighteenth century. 
The volume contains a brief memoir, care- 
fully considered, and accurate as to date, 
though without much detail, a catalogue of 
portraits, a catalogue of subjects and the 
same cataloguing for his son, Samuel W. 
Reynolds, Jr., a series of small mezzotints 
after Reynolds published in four volumes, 
and an index to painters. Twenty-nine ex- 
amples are reproduced. The work is a 
comely quarto. It is one of the series of 
Nineteenth century mezzotinters, and has 
the minute, technical accuracy to be ex- 
pected of an expert in Mr. Whitman’s posi- 
tion. Illustrated. 166 pp. Quarto. 


Some Arts and Crafts. This volume of 
arts and craft is intertded to present a gen- 
eral account of certain phases of applied art 
from the standpoint of the amateur rather 
than the artisan. Nearly half the volume 
is devoted to furniture and decoration, in a 
paper by May Crommelin, giving a general 
historical description accompanied by criti- 
cism and comment, with suggestions as to 
the best way to carry out certain ideas. 
Wood carving is described by Maria E. 
Reeks; Enameling by Elinor Halle; Spin- 
ning and Weaving by A. M. Clive Bayley; 
Bookbinding by Ethel M. M. M’Kenna, and 
Photographic Portraiture by Alice Hughes. 
The articles are all written by English 
women and the training, the conditions and 
the technique reflect the source. The 
Woman’s Library. Vol. IV. Illustrated. 


327 pp. I2mo. 


Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl 
Can Do. By Lilla Elizabeth Kelley. A 
complete treasury of suggestions on games, 
indoor and outdoor sports, handiwork, em- 
broidery, sloyd, pyrography, sewing and 
cooking, scientific experiments, puzzles, 
candy making, home decoration, physical 
culture, methods of entertaining friends and 
evening companies, ways of making money 
and of helping others. Illustrated. 630 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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A. B—Z of Our Own Nutrition, The. By 
Horace Fletcher. $1.00 postpaid. 


American Masters of Sculpture. By Charles 
H. Caffin. $3.00 postpaid. 


American Myths and Legends. By Charles 
M. Skinner. Two vols. $2.50 postpaid. 


Analysis of the Hunting Field, The. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.15. 


Art of Cross-Examination, The. By Fran- 
cis L. Wellman. $2.50 postpaid. 


Art of James McNeill Whistler, The. By 
T. R. Way and G. R. Dennis. $2.70; by 
mail, $2.86. 


Art of the Italian Renaissance, The. By 
Heinrich Wolfflin. $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


Are the Critics Right? By Wilhelm Mol- 
ler. $1.00; by mail, $1.00. 

Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Coun- 
try. By Francis H. E. Palmer. $1.20 
postpaid. 

Autobiography of Seventy Years. By George 
F. Hoar. 2 vols. $7.50 postpaid. 


Beauty of Wisdom, The. Compiled by 
. James De Normandie, D. D. $2.00 post- 
paid. 

Best of the Fun, The. By Captain E. Pen- 
nell-Elmhirst. $4.50; by mail, $4.79. 

Black Familiars, The. By L. B. Walford. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


British Industries. Edited by W. J. Ashley. 
$1.60; by mail, $1.70. 

Cambria’s Chieftain. By E. Everett Green. 
85 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Carlyle Country, The. By J. M. Sloan. 
$3.15; by mail, $3.42. 

Castilian Days. By John Hay. $2.25 post- 
paid. 

Castle of the White Flag, The. By Evelyn 
Everett Green. $1.00; by mail, $1.19. 


Central Asia and Thibet. By Sven Hedin. 
2 vols. $10.50. 


the MONTH 


Century of Expansion, A. By Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, A. M. $1.50 postpaid. 


Champlain. By Edwin Asa Dix. $1.00 post- 
paid. 

Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life, The. 
By Harry Snyder, B. S. $1.40 postpaid. 


Child Life in Many Lands. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Chopin. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 


Classic French Dictionary, The. Compiled 
from the best authorities of both lan- 
guages. $1.25; by mail, $1.45. 

Complete Angler, The. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. The Crown Library. 
$1.15; by mail, $1.31. 

Comus. By John Milton. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.57. 


Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider and Other Beef. 
By Florence M. Cronise and Henry W. 
Ward. $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


Cupid’s Proverbs. A Wedding Book. $3.75. 


Dennis Foggarty. By Lord Gilhooley. 80 
cents postpaid. 


Development of European Polity, The. By 
Henry Sidgwick. $2.95; by mail, $3.12. 


Divine Processional, The. By Denis Wort- 
man, D. D. $1.50 postpaid. 


Elementary Design. By C. F. Dawson. 
$1.08 ; by mail, $1.16. 


Elements of Political Economy. By J. 
Shield Nicholson, M. A. $2.25 postpaid. 

Elsie and Her Loved Ones. By Martha 
Finley. 85 cents postpaid. 


English Sport. Edited by Alfred E. T. 
Watson. $3.60; by mail, $3.80. 


Examination of Society, An. By Louis 
Wallis. $1.75; by mail, $1.93. 


Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, The. By 
Francis H. Skrine. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Fables of AZsop and Others. By Thomas 
Bewick. $1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


Fact of Christ, The. By Carnegie Simpson, 
M. A. Fourth edition. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


Farming. By W. M. Tod, M. A. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.36. 


Fields of France, The. By Madame Mary 
Duclaux. $1.80; by mail, $1.90. 


Finger of God, The. By Rev. T. H. Wright. 

$1.25; by mail, $1.36. 
Forerunners of Dante. By Marcus Dods. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.44. 


From Manassas to Appomattox. By James 
M. Longstreet. Second edition. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.52. 


From Saranac to the Marquesas and Be- 
yond. Edited and arranged by Marie C. 
Balfour. $1.80; by mail, $1.90. 


Fruit of the Spirit Poetically Interpreted. 
By Alice Jennings. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Getting a Living. By George L. Bolen. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Greek Story and Song. By Rev. Alfred G. 
Church, M. A. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Gun: Afield and Afloat, The. 


By Henry 
Sharp. $4.50; by mail, $4.76. 


Hampshire Days. By W. H. Hudson. $3.35; 
by mail, $3.52. 


“Hello Bill’ Toasts. Arranged by Victor 
W. Williams. $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


Hewers of Wood. By William G. Pudde- 
foot and Isaac O. Rankin. $1.08 post- 
paid. 


His Pa’s Romance. 
Riley. 


By James Whitcomb 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Historic Buildings. Edited and translated 
by Esther Singleton. $1.60 postpaid. 


History of Medizval Political Theory in the 


West, A. 
Carlyle. 


W. Carlyle and A. J. 
Vol. I. $3.15; by mail, $3.30. 


History of Painting in Italy, A. By G. V. 
Cavalcaselle. In six volumes. Vols. I, 
and II. $5.40 each; by mail, $5.59 each. 


History of the United States Marine Corps. 
By Richard S. Collum. $4.00; by mail, 
$4.24. 


How Bessie Kept House. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


How to Identify Old China. By Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Hodgson. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Humanism. By F. C. §. Schiller. 
by mail, $2.65. 


$2.50; 


Incomparable Bellairs. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. $1.08 postpaid. 


India; Past and Present. By C. H. Forbes- 
Lindsay. Two vols. $4.00; by mail, $4.35. 


Japanese Physical Training. By H. Irving 
Hancock. $1.25 postpaid. 


Joe Miller‘s Complete Jest Book. Un- 
abridged edition. 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Keystone of Empire, A. Frances Joseph 
of Austria. By the author of the mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress. $2.25 postpaid. 


Kindergarten Stories for the Sunday School 
and Home. By Laura Ella Cragin. $1.25 
postpaid. 


Kinship of Nature, The. 
$1.10 postpaid. 


By Bliss Carman. 


Laws and Principles of Bridge, The. By 
“Badsworth.” $1.40 postpaid. 


Ledger and Sword. By Beckles Wilson, 
Two vols. $6.32; by mail, $6.52. 


Leopard’s Spots, The By Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. New edition. $1.90 postpaid. 


Life and Adventures of “Jack” Philip. By 
Edgar Stanton Maclay, A. M. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.46. 


Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi. By 
Myron H. Phelps. $1.40 postpaid. 


Life of Horace Binney, The. By Charles 
Chauncey Binney. $3.00 postpaid. 
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NEW BOOKS of the 


Life of a Sportsman, The. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


By Nimrod. 


Literary New York. By Charles Hemstreet. 
$1.75: postpaid. 


Limanora. By Godfrey Sweven. $1.08 post- 
paid. 


Lyceum Theatre and Henry Irving, The. 
By Austin Brereton. $6.00; by mail, $6.24. 


Man’s Place in the Universe. By Alfred 
Russell Wallace. $2.50 postpaid. 


Mary Augusta’s Price. By Sophie Sweet. 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Memoirs of an American Lady. By Mrs. 
Anne Grant. $3.50 postpaid. 


Memoirs of Madame Viger Lebrun. Trans- 
lated and edited by Lionel Strachey. $2.75 
postpaid. 

Memories of the Months. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. Two vols. 
First and third series. $5.50; by mail, 
$5.71. 

Message From the Past, A. By Charles 
Eaton, D. D. $1.25 postpaid. 


Metal Work. By Frank G. Jackson. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.16. 


Modelling. By Ed. Lanteri. Vol. II. $5.40; 
by mail, $5.64. 

Moth Book, The. By W. J. Holland. $4.00 
postpaid. 

My Favorite Book-Shelf. By Charles Jos- 
selyn. $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


Natural History of Selborne, The. By Gil- 
bert White. The Crown Library. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.51. 


Nature and Necessity of Interest, The. By 
G. Cassel. $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 


Nature of Goodness, The. By George H. 
Palmer. $1.10 postpaid. 


Nile Quest, The. 
$1.35 postpaid. 


Old Quebec. By Gilbert Parker and Claude 
G. Bryan. $3.75 postpaid.” 


By Sir Harry Johnston. 


MONT H—Wanamaker Prices 


Optimism. By Helen Keller. 75 cents post- 
paid. 


Pattern Design. By Lewis F. Day. $2.70; 
by mail, $2.86. 


Philosophy in Poetry. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph. D. $1.40 postpaid. 


Pikemen, The. By S. R. Keightley. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802, The. 
By Gilbert Augustin Thierry. Translated 
4 Arthur G. Chater. $1.35; by mail, 

1.45. 


Poems. By Josephine Daskam. $1.25 post- 
paid. 


Pomiuk. By William B. Forbush. 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 


Present College Questions. By Charles W. 
Eliot and others. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Problems of Living. By J. Brierley, B. A. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


Real Dickens Land, The. By H. Snowden 
Ward and Catharine W. B. Ward. $3.15; 


by mail, $3.41. 


Recollections and Impressions of James A. 
McNeill Whistler. By Arthur Jerome 
Eddy. $2.00 postpaid. 


Record of a Family, The. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.68. 


Reflections of a Bachelor. 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 


Reign of Queen Isyl. By Gelett Burgess 
and Will Irwin. $1.08 postpaid. 


Relations Between Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in the Evolution of Democratic Gov- 
ernment, The. By Arthur Twining Had- 
ley. $1.00 postpaid. 


Samuel Pepys. By Sir Frederick Bridge. 
$1.60; by mail, $1.68. 


Samuel William Reynolds. By Alfred Whit- 
man. $7.20; by mail, $7.49. 


Second Tour of Dr. Syntax. By T. Row- 
landson. $1.10; by mail, $1.15. 
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BOOK NEWS 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Shakespeare’s Homeland. By W. Salt 
Brassington. $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


Shipmates in Sunshine. By F. Frankfort 


Moore. $1.08 postpaid. 


Six Giants and a Griffin. By Birdsall Otis 
Edy. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Sixty Bridge Hands. By Charles S. Street. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.31. 


Some Arts and Crafts.. The Woman’s Li- 
brary. Vol. IV. $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


~ Soul Sonnets of a Stenographer. By S. E. 
Kiser. 27 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


Story of a Labor Agitation, A. By Joseph 
R. Buchanan. $1.25 postpaid. 


Story of Cupid and Psyche, The. By Lu- 
cius Apuleius. ‘Translated by William 
Adlington. Temple Classics. 38 cents; 


by mail, 43 cents. 
Story of Nell Gwyn, The. By Peter Cun- 


ningham. $2.00; by mail, $2.09. 


Story of Seville, The. By Walter M. Gal- 
lichan. $1.35; by mail, $1.42. 


Story of the Golden Fleece. By Andrew 
Lang. 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Studies in German Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By John Firman Coar. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Studies in English Religion in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By H. Hensley Henson. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.92. 


Sun-Rise. By Rev. G. H. Morrison, M. A. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Tales From Shakespeare. 
Mary Lamb. $1.90; by mail, $2.01. 


Tannhauser. Translated from the German 
of Julius Wolff by Charles G. Kendall. 
Two vols. $2.25; by mail, $2.73. 


Tenement House Problem, The. By various 
writers. Edited by. Robert W. De For- 
est and Lawrence Veiller. Two vols. 
$6.00 postpaid. 


YTennyson’s Suppressed Poems. Collected 
and edited by J. Thompson. go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


By Charles and | 


Theory of Advertising. By Walter Dill 
Scott. $2.00 postpaid. 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


Three Frenchmen in Bengal. By S. C. Hill. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.39. 


Thomas Shadwell. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. Mermaid Series. $1.00; by mail, 


$1.07. 


Through the Gates of Old Romance. By 
W. Jay Mills. $2.00 postpaid. 


Tower of London, The. By William Har- 
rison Ainsworth. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Tragedy of ‘Sir Francis Bacon, The. By 
Harold Bayley. $2.40; by mail, $2.52. 


Travels in Europe and America. By Charles 
E. Bolton, M. A. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


True History of the Civil War, The. By 
Guy Carleton Lee. $2.00 postpaid. 


Twelve Books of ZEnid’s Virgi!, The. Trans- 
lated by E. Fairfax Taylor. 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 


Twelve Little Passengers Who Stayed at 
Home. By Lucy Jameson Scott. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Voice of the Scholar, The. By David Starr 
Jordan. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Walsh the Wonder Worker. By George 
Manville Fenn. $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


Wanderings of Joe and Little Em, The. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 


Where American Independence Began. By 
Daniel Munro Wilson. Second edition. 
Enlarged. $2.25 postpaid. 


Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth. $1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


Winter Pictured. By Rudolf Eickemeyer, 
Jr. $1.50 postpaid. 


World Destroyer, The. By Horace Mann. 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
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A COMPETENT GARDENER ost 
FOR 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
PI 
UST think of it—your garden and house plants 
cared for the year through for this small sum ! The authorize 
Every month Floral Life tells you what to do perl 
and how to do it. Even better, with its ee 
wealth of pertinent contributions Floral Life greatly 
extends your acquaintance with plants and enables Oxfor 
you to increase the value and beauty of your place by 
not only including new varieties in your garden, but 
also lovelier ways of arranging them. The size ot 
pages is extra large, 10 by 14 inches, to admit of 
handsome and suggestive illustrations, many of them 
full page, the more suitably to demonstrate the finer THENI 
elements of detail and display. 


No other Paper Does This for You so 
Entirely and Completely. 


Floral Life is the one publication in the country 
to-day devoted exclusively to making your home 
happier by surrounding it with a glory of bud and 
bloom. The dollar it costs will prove the best spent 
of all. 


MONTHLY, ONE DOLLAR FOR THE YEAR 


Floral Life Publishing Company 


812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





BOOK NEWS 


CLAREN DON PRESS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
AND OF THEIR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


An introduction to Mr, C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Hugh Edward 
Egerton, M. A., with eight maps. Crown 8vo. May be purchased uniform with Mr, Lucas’s Historical 
Geography, price 90 cents, or in a cheaper cloth binding, price 60 cents. 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE, by E. K. Chambers 


2 volumes, with two ilustrations, 8vo, $8.50. 





** A work of solid erudition, and presents a mass of valuable material, sidelights and suggestions.’’— 
The Evening Post, N. Y., October 26, 1903. 


GOWER—SELECTIONS FROM THE CONFESSIO AMANTIS 


Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M. A. Uniform with Skeats’ Editions of Havelok the Dane, Tale of the Man 
of Lawe, etc. - Extra F’cap 8vo, cloth, $1.10. 
PLANT GEOGRAPHY UPON A PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS 
By Dr. A. F. W. Schimper 


The authorized English translation by William R. Fisher, B. A. Revised and edited by Percy Groom, M. A., 
D. Sc., F. L. S., and Isaac Bayley Balfour, M. A., M. D., F. R. S., with a photogravure portrait of Dr. Schimper, 
five collotypes, four maps and four hundred and ninety-seven other illustrations. Royal 8vo, half morocco, $14.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Oxford University Press Aztec tact. Dew York 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
THE — chs POMPADOUR | their correspondence, should inquire 


LATEST AND MOST , mo 
POPULAR FASHION | f0r Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 


In Ordinary Envelopes to match (the old and relia-— 


Colors $3.00 
Grey, Drab and ble line). These goods are presented 


Blonde from in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
$5.00 up : 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 


mas etetease 
£ in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 


8. C. BECK, "™*iisae‘itie sea5s" 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 


factured and supplied to the trade 


AUTOGRAPH | ° Bougee and noid, | only by 
LETTERS | GAB SN PRICE Lists Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass. U.S. A. 





BOON NEWS 


The New Photogravure Work 


| N D | A Past and Present 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 

Illustrated with 50 photogravures, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 
gilt tops,in cloth box . ; ‘ ; ; net, $4.00 

Three-quarters crushed.morocco, gilt tops . a 

(By mail, 40c. additional) 

There are many books about India, but for the most part they tell 
the reader too little, or else are technical works, or bulky, ponderous 
volumes. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay’s work, ‘India, Past and Present,” 
within a moderate compass supplies a comprehensive view of one of 
the most ancient and interesting countries in the world, with accurate 
information as to its past and present condition and picturesque glimpses 
of its fascinating history. 

It is written from a personal knowledge acquired during the author’s 
years of residence in the different parts of the Indian Empire, supple- 
mented by a thorough study of the works of the best authorities. There. |’ 
is no other popular work covering the same ground, and the reader will 
acquire a general idea of the whole country in its physical characteristics ; 
its diversified and often magnificent scenery; its remarkable temples 
and palaces and other buildings; its antiquities; the many races by 
which it has been peopled; and its extremely interesting history. 


—s Che Rew Companion to 


REV ITI gp seecer tira “@Whimlets” 


Sq. 16mo,cloth. . .met, .80 
By mail, 88 cents 

Ooze calf, gilt edges met, $1.20 
By Mail, $1.28 


‘© Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 


’ 


“ Brevities”’ will increase the 
reputation of both author and 
artist; the aphorisms scintillate 
with a wit that, though good- 
natured, is often biting, and the 
drawings are even better than the 


Ce LifLe de VAUX MATTHEWMAN artist’s earlier work. 
c= CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 


Henry T. Coates G Co., ntaveenu 





BOOK NEWS 


tp dn Opportunitys 
f BOOK NEWS ~— the magazine a the book-lover : 


AND 


FLORAL LIFE-.: handbook for the flower lover 


TOGETHER FOR ONE YEAR, $1.00 


Ordinarily, Book News costs 50 cents a year 


and 


Floral Life $1.00 


\ Subscribe for them now and get them both for & 


One Dollar 


BOOK NEWS 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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A Special Bible Offer 


THE INTERNATIONAL SELF-PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS BIBLE 


Long Primer Type. Size, 5%4 x 8% Inches 


Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red 
under gold ie extra grained lining to the edge. 





Contains in addition to 

the Bible proper, 16 pages 

of maps, 16 plates and 410 

pages of convenient Aids. 

Part I—On the Study of 

the Bible; Part II—The 

Construction and History of 

the Bible; Part III —The 

Books of the Bible and the 

Apocrypha; PArt 1V—The 

Chronology and History of 

the Bible and its Related 

Periods; PART V—Special 

; Topics; Part VI—The Bible 
and the Ancient Monuments ; PArt VII—The Land and 
the Bible; Part VIII—7The Famous International 
Word Book; Part IX—Maps and Plans of Herod’s 
Temple, from recent Surveys. These Aids are divided 
into nine parts as shown above, each part containing 
from four to eleven Topics by such men as Rev. James 
Stalker; Rev. John H. Vincent, LL. D.; Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D D.. LL. D.; Rev. Chas. H. H. Wright, D. D.; 
Rev. Alfred Plumer, M. A., D. D.; William R. Harper, 
Ph. D.; Rev. J P. Landis, D. D., Ph. D.; Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, D D., LL. D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
D. D., LL. D.; anda host of others, throwing light on 

the History and Study of the Scriptures. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15. BY MAIL, $1.44. 
Specimen of Type. 


évilagain before thee: therefore left-|1o they gave| OVEF OUT cattle, at their pleasure, and 
est thou them in the hand of their, ¢wih- a 3 are in great distress. 

enemies,so thet they had the domin-} shoulder. | 38 And because of all this we make 
ion over t!: : yet when they re- |11 protract | Sure covenant, and write it ; and 
turned, : ‘ied unto thee, thou! over our princes, Lé’vites, and priesta, 
heard * from heaven; and) ™™  |**seal unto it. 


man~ ist thou deliver them; Jer. 7, 25 CHAPTER 10. 


acec vy mercies ; ° 1 Names of those who sealed the covenant, 2 which 
., 12% the rest of the people bound themselves to 
, iedst against them, har a Me 29 Points of the covenant. 


est bring them again, OW ‘those that sealed *were, Né- 
t they dealt proudly, | i he-mi'ah, *the Tir’sha-tha, the 
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Selvage of each yard stamped : 
“A, W. B. BOULEVARD VELVET.” 
WEAR GUARANTEED. 





|MARK TWAIN’ S 


6 6 Ya:-FUNNIEST | BOOKS~« Vols. 


A ER A ee nee 


Tom Sawyers 

_ Annocents Abread. Vil i) Z 

” Innocents Abroad—V ol. > 
Puddd nhead Wilkin: «. 
Roughing Ie-—Veol. i 
|  Rotighing Te-Pol. > 


ee 
-* 


-SIX BEAUTIFULLY.* BOUND BOOKS 
4... With-Mlustrations by’ B. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, ° 
af B. West Climedinst and F. G. Brown 


Of all the books of the great Giinporiet these are the ones that have sande his name 
a household word wherever the English language ig — 


THEIR FUN AS IMMORTAL—WORTH READING TWICE® 


This is the first time that these volumes have been; put within the reach of any 
~, but the rich;and published in‘a uniform iow -griced set, 


ereeyees CAN AFFORD THEM. , 


OUR O —We will send you the entire set of 6 volimes, & 

charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Ifyoudo , 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back’ at our expense, and We % 
will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send-us $1.00 every month for 11 months, | 
In ordet‘to keep you in fouch with us guring these months, on receipt.of your . 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year/ without addi- 
tional cost to you, ‘for either Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's 
Bazar, or The North ere Review In writing state which periodical you 
want. 





